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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





THERE are many communications still remaining in the hands of the pub- 
lisher ; and others will be forwarded by the fifth of the month. Those of our 
correspondents who may not have received private communications by the date 
specified, are requested to send to Messrs. Whittaker as soon afterwards as 
may be convenient. 


To a correspondent who charges us with having changed our politics, and 
with becoming ‘‘thorough-bred reformers,”” we beg to say one word. To the 
accusation of being “ reformers”—in the farthest and fullest, though in an un- 
revolutionary sense of the word—we, without the slightest remorse or contrition, 
plead guilty. But that we, as public writers, have ‘‘ changed our politics,” is a 
charge that results only from ignorance of a particular fact—that the political 
writers in the present volume of the ‘‘ Monthly” are not the political writers in 
the last volume. The Magazine has cast its Tory skin, we admit—but this is 
attributable to the circumstance, that a proprietor does not purchase principles 
with a journal; any more than our correspondent, if he wished to purchase a 
house for his own occupation, would purchase one already inhabited by an 
obstinate tenant and ten children. A man buys an estate, and plants it as he 
pleases. The present proprietors of the ‘‘ Monthly,” when they undertook the 
management of it, never dreamed of carrying it on upon any but popular and 
independent principles. They have simply possessed themselves of a fortress of 
the enemy, and turned into a stronghold for the friends of Reform. They were 
prepared for any misrepresentations they may have encountered, and are aware 
of the risks they run in being honest and open in their measures. They did not 
wheel round “ bit by bit,” but came at once to the point, and confessed, without 
fear, for what party they intended to vote. 


Articles intended for insertion in the ensuing number must be forwarded by 
the 10th of the month. 


It is requested that alJ communications may be addressed ‘“‘ To the Editor” 
only, and forwarded to Messrs. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-Lane. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that no unpaid letter can be received. 


The writers of poems, and other short pieces, are requested to keep copies of 
them. 





H. BAYLIS, JOUNSON'S-COURT, FLEE T-STREET. 
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THE CHURCH PUT IN THE TRUE LIGHT. 


UnuEss we are deceived, much of the outcry that has been made 
against the clergy may be traced to a popular misconception as to the 
true use and design of the church. How common is it to hear it 
alleged that the establishment is a national institution, intended to 
maintain and promote the Christian religion! Now, that this theory is 
not the true one, we have the best possible proof—its inadequacy to 
explain the phenomena:—it is irreconcileable with all we know of 
churchmen either from history or experience. Such, however, is the 
tenacity with which, in sacred as well as in profane matters, men stick to 
a favourite hypothesis, that those who hold this erroneous opinion as to 
the object of the church, instead of abandoning it, (as by the rules of 
just philosophizing they are bound to do,) the moment it is shewn to be 
repugnant to facts, not only persist in maintaining it, but, aggravating 
bad logic by bad feeling, convert it into an instrument of attack upon 
the clergy, whom we brand with hypocrisy, because, forsooth! their 
conduct does not quadrate with a system which is nothing but the fabric 
of their own fancies. 

No marvel, indeed, that the public press—that unwearied archer— 
daily empties its quiver upon bishops, priests, and deacons, when the 
notion has been so busily propagated that their principles bind them to 
despise riches, renounce the world, and preach with their lives as well 
as their lips the doctrines of the New Testament. Were such the case, 
the defence of the clerical order would, truly, be no easy matter. 
Their enemies would only have to prove their enormous wealth to 
obtain a verdict against them. An establishment, in the annual receipt 
of some seven or eight millions sterling, designed to shew forth the 
evangelical charms of a life of penury and self-denial, were an odd 
adaptation of means to ends. It is not the gospel that is described as 


«« A gay religion, full of pomp and gold.” 


A hierarchy, “ lifting its mitred head in courts and parliament ;” a 

priesthood which might take for its motto “ quorum pars magna fui,” so 

much more conspicuous are their labours on the magisterial bench than 

in the Christian vineyard: these things savour more of this world than 

the next. The pluralist, the non-resident, the fox-hunter, are characters 

which it would puzzle the best advocate in the Common Pleas to tor- 
2C2 
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ture into the remotest similitude to that of the apostles. Nothing, in 
short, can be plainer than that a radical reform of the church is neces- 
sary, if it be true, that its design is to benefit the community by the 
advancement of religion. 

But let us throw that idea boldly overboard, and state the design of 
the establishment to be simply the temporal comfort and good estate of 
the clergy, and see how intelligible and harmonious the whole system 
at once becomes! Before the true theory, as by the touch of some 
wizard’s wand, every difficulty vanishes ; the crooked becomes straight ; 
deformity is turned into loveliness; what seemed anomalous proves to 
be in the most exquisite proportion ; ecclesiastical practice with eccle- 
siastical principle makes sweet music ; all is regular, consistent, natural : 
the splendour of the church is no more her shame: with one hand upon 
her coffers replenished with gold, and pointing with the other to her 
vast domains, she turns to any who assail her, and exclaims— 


** You vulgar cynic! how can I be wrong ?” 


How glorious, upon the golden hypothesis, is the right reverend 
bench; how comely the deans, each in himself a corporation ; how 
seemly the archdeacons, prebendaries, and canons ; and oh! how good] 
a thing it is to traverse, even with the mind’s eye, the florid files of the 
rectors, and see in every round and rosy form the profit of that godli- 
ness which maketh fat! Where now is the abomination of non-resi- 
dence and the crying sin of plurality? where the scandal of fox-hunt- 
ing? what has become of the unseemliness of holding the commission 
of the peace, or the extortion of taking the poor man’s tenth sheaf, or 
tenth goose? Even the starveling curate, in this view of the establish- 
ment, is justly to be numbered amongst its beauties: he makes the 
fatness of the rector more fat by contrast. 

The money theory makes every thing square. The connection of 
church and state is no longer a criminal conversation ; the bishop yearns 
to the boroughmonger, and says unto corruption, “ Thou art my 
brother,” nor can malignity itself charge him with departure from prin- 
ciple; the deanery is no longer ill-bestowed on the adulator and para- 
site ; the priest no longer intrudes, when he meddles in politics ; the 
pulpit is no longer eam when it rings with the cry of the Orange- 
man or the Tory ; the character of a good parson is no longer fabulous,* 
like the Chimera or Centaur, for to be a good parson nothing more is 
needful than a pious affection for the good things of the passing world. 
Pelf, on this hypothesis, is religion ; the love of pelf is piety ; avarice 
is devotion ; rapacity zeal; extortion enthusiasm ; he is the best divine 
who has the largest maw; he the most faithful shepherd who shears his 
flock nearest to the skin. As to preaching, the essence of all sermons 
(that are of any use) is contained in the following laconic address of an 
Italian monk we have somewhere read of: Vos me querritis, fratres caris- 
simi ! quomodo itur in Paradisum. Hoc dicunt vobis campane monasterit 
nostri—dando, dando, dando. 

But it will be said, if this view be correct, the God of the establish- 
ment cannot be the God of the scriptures. Why, not exactly ; but still 
a god often made mention of (never of course very honourably) in that 








* See Dryden's Pages. 
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a hal book—the Money-god or Mammon—him, who, not vaunt- 
ingly in the least, but most truly, thus speaks of his own divinity in 
the seventh canto of the “ Fairy Queen”— 


“« God of the world and worldlings I me call 
Great Mammon, greatest God below the sky, 
That of my plenty pour out unto all, 

And unto none my graces do envy : 

Riches, renown, and principality, 

Honour, estate, and all this world’s good, 
For which men swink and sweat incessantly, 
From me do flow into an ample flood.’’* 


Yes! Mammon! god of churchmen! thou art indeed great! Thou 
alone reignest in the hearts and souls of men; thy worshippers are the 
whole family of man ; the foot of a hypocrite never trod the courts of 
thy temple. Thou hast no peculiar tage ey: ; for the priests of all 
other altars serve at thine: with their lips they honour other gods ; but 
thee they honour with their lives, which go up before thee as a morn- 
ing and evening sacrifice. Thou art kind and ever gracious ‘to thy 
servants, and never keepest them back from riches and honour: the 
followers of other deities are poor, afflicted, and of no reputation: thine 
are clothed in purple and lawn; they are plump and of good estate ; 
they sit with the nobles of the land. and receive other diadems than 
those of martyrdom, crowns of roses not of thorns. In serving them- 
selves, most gracious Mammon! they serve thee: thy rewards are 
mitres and pluralities: on the prelate thou descendest in golden showers : 
by thy grace he possesses the land in the length and breadth thereof, 
and when he takes his place where the princes and rulers are gathered 
together, to thee is the glory to be ascribed. Thou smilest on the dean 
and in the light of thy countenance he greatly prospers: thou lookest 
on the rector and he waxes fat. Thou dost not say to the shepherd— 
“ care for nothing but the flock, be with them in their goings forth and 
their comings in, be thou empty that they may be filled ;” but this is thy 
charge concerning them—“ do with them as it seemeth good in thine eyes ; 
they are thine, given to thee for thy gain, that thou mayest profit by them, 
not they by thee ; they are thine to feed or to devour ; tarry with them if 
thou wilt; depart from them if thou wilt; absent or present they are thine ; 
thinein their fleece and fatness ; for thou art my faithful priestand servant ; 
thou honourest me and thou shalt have thy reward.” Oh! Mammon! 
God of Churchmen! among the gods of the earth there is none like 
unto thee; thou are great, glorious, and good; thou are worthy of all 
honour and all establishment ; kings set up thy golden image, and the 








* Milton, (led into error by his veneration for the Bible,) in his account of 
Mammon, actually goes so far as to place religion and the love of pelf in contrast. 
Hear how he describes the golden god— 


“ The least erected spirit that fell 
From heaven, for even in heaven his thoughts and looks 
Were always downward bent, ——- mare 
The riches of heaven’s pavement, tredden gold, 
Than aught divine or holy” — 


as if there were no divinity in riches—as if gold were not “ the holy of holies” 
itself. . 
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princes, the governors, the captains, the prelates, the judges, the magis- 
trates, the counsellors, and the sheriffs, fall down and worship: thine is 
the only Catholic church ; thou art the adored of all nations ; all the 
languages of the earth praise thee; but thou knowest, oh Mammon! 
that none have bent the knee so low before thee as this people ; none 
have built thy altars so high; none have so frequented thy temples ; 
none have so magnified thy name; none have so reverenced thy com- 
mandments ; none have so endowed thy ministers ; thy priests tithe us; 
thy high-priests rule over us ; thy religion is the religion of the state. 
But this is enthusiasm and we meant only to be philosophical. Let 
us conclude, therefore, in the calm strain in which we commenced ; let 
us hope that the true theory of the established church will rapidly sup- 
lant the false one; and that we shall hear no more in future of the 
inconsistency and double-dealing of the clergy, whose zeal and activity 
in their master’s business is in truth above all eulogy ; whose principles, 
when not misrepresented, are steadily and vividly illustrated by their 
lives ; and from whose example a Christian ministry might take many a 
profitable lesson. If ever a religious revolution shall take place in 
England, and Mammon shall be deposed to make room for Christ, let 
the new ministry be but half as diligent in their vocation as the old, 
but half as zealous for the gospel as their predecessors for gain, but half 
as sincere and devoted and persevering through good report and 
through evil report ; their hearts but half so full of affection for their 
lord and master, their eyes fixed but half as carr’ | upon the reward 
of their labours, and we fear not to predict they shall see the faith they 
preach, prosper and increase mightily in the land. 





THE WRECKERS, BY SHERIDAN KNOWLES, 


‘A storm! A storm!” the Wreckers cry, 

As they look from the shore—yet no storm seems nigh ; 
But wind and billow, rack and ship, 

Along the main seem all asleep: 

But where is the day ?—’Tis gone! Nota trace 

Of the sun! The cloud has taken his place, 

And moves not—breaks not—hanging there, 

As ’twere fix’d in the sultry, thick’ning air! 


A flash !—Another !—sky and main 

Begin to move !—aA flash again ! 
Thunder—wind—the storm is come, 

The sea’s a smoking sheet of foam! 

Rain !—It pours in floods, as though 

The clouds did mock the floods below! 

And the Vessel, from her anchors torn, 

Towards the shore by the raging billows is borne. 


Hurra!—Hurra !—A wreck !—Hurra! 

She strikes !—By the board her tall masts go ; 
She reels !—recoils, and strikes again ! 

They hoist the long-boat out !—In vain— 
Tis swampt !—She now beats broadside on— 
Another séa—she sinks !—she’s gone ! 

Masts, cordage, planks, the breakers strew ! 
May Heaven have mercy on her créw! 
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DON PEDRO AND HIS ADHERENTS. 





** Tros vel Tyriusque Nullo mihi discrimine habetur.” 





Tue infamous career of Miguel is drawing fast, very fast, we trust, toa 
close. Don Pedro is on the seas, and ere the expiration of another 
moon the constitutional banner of the young Queen Maria da Gloria 
may float in triumph, not in the language of Casimir Perrier beneath, 
but above the walls of the capital of her ancestors. Were we to mea- 
sure the probabilities of the success of the expedition by the rules of 
the military art, we should be less sanguine in our expectations—in a 
military point of view, all the chances are on the side of Miguel. Don 
Pedro’s line of operation will extend from Terceira to the coast of 
Portugal, subject to all the vicissitudes of a maritime expedition, and 
the risk of adescent in a country in which he has not a single point 
d’appui: but the question comes rather under the head of military poli- 
tics than of strategies. Don Pedro will triumph rather by moral than 
physical force. The first battalion sent to oppose his landing will join 
his ranks ; this is an opinion we share with the ex-emperor himself, 
who confidently expects to enter Lisbon almost without firing a shot. 

Every term of obloquy and reproach with which our own, and every 
other European language abounds, have been vented on the head of 
the present ruler of Portugal. It is not our intention to dispute the 
justice of that sentence of universal execration so justly awarded against 
him ; our object is rather to shew, by the following sketches, that Don 
Pedro, and the leaders of his party, are just as unworthy of the gene- 
rous sympathy of the British nation as the Infante Miguel himself. 


DON PEDRO D’ALCANTARA. 


The ex-Emperor Don Pedro, notwithstanding the bright corrusca- 
tions of liberalism that have, from time to time, illumined his political 
career, is considered by his warmest partizans rather a liberal “ par 
ton” than ** par sentiment.” In fact, if, undazzled by the glittering halo 
shed around him by the incense of flattery, we penetrate its specious 
glare, we shall discover that the ruling passion of his mind is des- 
potism ; while the whole tenor of his political life has been marked by 
phases of a deeply dyed political duplicity, to which no parallel can be 
found, even among the deeds of his more unpopular brother Miguel. 

When the constitutional system was adopted in Brazil in 1821, Don 
Pedro, eager for popularity, and enamoured of novelty, declared him- 
self the champion of freedom, and momentarily became the idol of the 
people. But his popularity was short—for it must be in the recollection 
of every one acquainted with South American affairs, that scarcely 
three months after this event, the Praca do Commercio, within the walls 
of which were assembled the electors of the capital; for the purpose of 
constitutionally petitioning the king, was suddenly surrounded by a 
battalion of Cascadores, who commenced an indiscriminate slaughter of 
the assembled multitude. This atrocious assassination, this open violation 
of the constitutional rights of the people, was the work of the liberal 
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Don Pedro himself, who was seen disguised in the uniform of an officer of 
the corps, personally directing the work of extermination. But it was 
soon after the departure of his father, Don Joaé the Sixth, and on his 
assuming the regency of Brazil, that he threw off the mask, and stood 
boldly forward to the world, as the violator of every sacred pledge, 
human and divine. 

The prince kept up an active correspondence with his father. In 
these letters, which do honour neither to the head or the heart of the 
writer, and which were ordered to be printed at the time by the cortes 
at Lisbon, Don Pedro dwells on the difficulties with which he was en- 
vironed, and solicits his recal ; and, at a subsequent period, when his 
own dark intrigues were on the eve of development, in order to lull 
the suspicions of his betrayed father, he wrote to him a letter (of which 
we shall make an extract), unique in its kind, even in the annals of 
falsehood and duplicity :— 

“ They tell me that it is the general wish to proclaim me emperor. 
Now, I protest to your majesty that I will never be perjured, that I 
never will be false to you ; and should they attempt this madness, it 
will only be after I and every other faithful Portuguese have been 
hacked to pieces. This is what I swear to your majesty—a solemn 
oath, written in my blood, in the following words :—‘I swear to be 
always faithful to your majesty, and to the Portuguese nation and con- 
stitution.’ ” 

“ Queriao me e dizem que me querem acclamar Imperador. Protesto 
a vossa majestade que nunca lhe serei perjuro, que nunca lhe serei falso, 
e que elles farao esse locura, mas sera depois de Eu, e todos os Portu- 
guezes estarem feitos em pedacos. He o que Juro a Vossa Majestade 
escrevendo nesta com a mea sangre, estes sequintes palavras. Juro sem- 
pre ser fiel a vossa majestade, o nacao, e ao constituicao Portugueza. 

“4 de Octobre de 1821.” * Palacio do Rio de Janeiro.” 


The blood was scarcely dry with which this impious oath was writ- 
ten, than this dutiful son and faithful subject expelled from the Rio, 
the Portuguese garrison, under Jorge d’Avillez, whom he foresaw would 
be barriers to his ambitious designs ; and ere the expiration of a year, 
this perjured prince was emperor of Brazil, and that immense empire 
forcibly separated from the crown of Portugal. A few months after 
his elevation to the imperial throne, he forcibly overthrew that consti- 
tution which he had solemnly sworn to defend ; and latterly, having by 
his folly exhausted the patience, and alienated the affections of his 
subjects, in attempting to depart from the fundamental principles of the 
revolution, he lost at once his crown and his empire. 


THE MARQUIS DE PALMELLA. 


If we except the Austrian Metternich, or the Corsican Pozzo de 
Borgo, in the well filled ranks of European diplomacy, we shall look 
in vain for a more formidable enemy to the liberties of mankind than 
Don Pedro Holstein, Marquis de Palmella—one of the original 
framers of the holy alliance. Europe, which sickens at his name, has 
contemplated, with surprise and mistrust, this arch intriguer, this 
ultra despot, for some months past, sacrificing at the shrine of consti- 
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tutional liberty, amid the waves of the western ocean. Among the 
liberal portion of his countrymen his name is in universal execration ; 
for to his subserviency to the political views of the English ministry, 
they, one and all, attribute the ruin of their country. Accordingly, 
when, in the year 1820, the constitutional star arose on the benighted 
horizon of Portugal, the marquis was banished from her shores. Fore- 
seeing that the chord struck in Europe would vibrate in Brazil, he 
crossed the Atlantic for the purpose of crushing in the bud the first 
erm of liberty on the Brazilian soil. 

He landed at Bahia. Here, by his wiles, he gained over to his 
views the Brigadier Felisberto Gomes Caldeira Brant (since known in 
this country as the Marquis de Barbacena), one of the most influential 
men in the country, and already looked upon as the future Bolivar of 
Brazil. 

Yet, by the promise of an earldom, a boon no South American re- 
publican can resist, he enlisted him on the side of despotism ; and when 
the regiment of artillery raised a few weeks afterwards the bamer of 
the constitution, Felisberto led a body of troops against them, was de- 
feated, and, unable to stem the torrent of popular opinion, was obliged 
to take refuge on board an English sloop-of-war in the harbour. 

It would take up too much room were we to follow, from this period 
until the death of Don John the Sixth, this astute diplomatist through 
all the dark and tortuous mazes of that policy, which sacrificed, without 
a blush, every consideration of his country’s weal at the shrine of his 
own ambition. We shall complete this sketch by presenting him to 
the reader, in his military capacity, during the memorable campaign of 
the three days, as the expedition to Oporto in 1828 has been face- 
tiously termed by the political adversaries of the noble marquis. 

When the steam-boat with Palmella and his companions arrived in 
Oporto, the constitutional army, under General Saraiva, an officer who 
had studied the art of war in the anti-salas of the palace at Rio Janeiro, 
was in full retreat, and their sanguard already within seven leagues of 
the city. Unfortunately for the cause of legitimacy and right, the 
command of the army devolved on the Marquis de Palmella, who was 
the senior officer present. Had the youthful queen herself assumed the 
command, the result could not have been more disastrous. The con- 
juncture was a critical one; but an officer of decision would have risen 
superior to it, and have converted the retrograde into an en avant move- 
ment. But such a man was not Don Pedro Holstein ; for years past 
he had been more conversant with the wiles of a diplomatic chancellerie 
than with the martial exercises of the camp. He could scarcely sit his 
charger, and as he rode through the streets of Porto, amid the “ vivas” 
of the assembled populace, holding on by the pummel of his saddle, 
and almost sinking beneath the weight of his military trappings, he 
was compared to the figure of St. George of Cappodocia, the patron 
saint of Portugal, who, in the procession of the Corpus Christi, is annu- 
ally paraded through the city. The whole “sy was occupied in per- 
forming a distance of barely three leagues, and, in the meantime, hear- 
ing that the army was abandoning its forward position, the panic seized 
Palmella, who actually returned to Oporto without even seeing the 
army he went out to command. Here he assembled the provisional 
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government, when it was decided that its members should embark for 
England, while the army should abandon the city, and gain the Spanish 
frontier in the best manner it was able. Stung to the quick by this 
pusillanimous resolution, General Saldanha, one of the best officers in 
the Portuguese service, offered to remain and conduct the retreat of the 
army, provided two members of the government would also remain, 
and share the responsibility. ‘T'wo of the numberya colonel of cavalry, 
and a young ouvidor, acceded to the proposition. The general accord- 
ingly mounted his horse, and galloped to the army, while the marquis and 
his companions sought refuge on board the English steam-boat. When 
the general reached the camp, he assembled the superior officers of the 
army, communicated to them the object of his mission, and the reso. 
lutions of the provisional government—concealing, however, their in- 
tended return to England, well knowing that such a communication 
would have proved fatal to their lives. The officers, to a man, refused to 
retreat ; the general, finding every effort to control their resolution 
ineffectual, returned to Oporto, and communicating to his colleagues the 
result of his mission, embarked on board the steam-boat. It was with 
joy that Palmella witnessed his return ; for the glory he was likely to 
acquire had already engendered in his mind the bitterest feelings of 
jealousy. Saldanha, on his side, overcome with grief and fatigue, re- 
tired to his cabin. Scarcely had the general quitted the camp than a 
reaction in the feelings of the officers took place. A deputation, com- 
pene of the general and two colonels, repaired to Oporto, to induce 

im to return and assume the command. On reaching the city, what 
was their surprise and indignation at finding that the members of the 
government had all embarked, and left the army to its fate. They 
repaired on board the steam-boat, and demanded an interview with 
General Saldanha ; but this did not suit the views of Palmella. They 
were told that the general was indisposed, and could not be disturbed. 
In the meantime the tide served, the boat got under weigh, and when 
Saldanha awoke in the morning and fowad the deputation on board, 
he was already far from the shores of Portugal. Such was the termi- 
nation of this ill-conducted enterprise. Had the Marquis of Palmella 
possessed but the spirit and professional knowledge of a corporal, the 
advance upon Lisbon would have been a mere military promenade ; and 
the evils—which for the last four years have pressed so heavily on his 
unhappy country, consigned to a scaffold, to the noxious dungeons 
of Belem, or driven into foreign exile, the élile of her population— 
would have been averted. 

It is owing to the jealousy and intrigues of the Marquis de Palmella 
and the Marquis de Villa Flor, the destined commander of the invad- 
ing army, that General Saldanha does not accompany the ex-emperor in 
the present expedition, in the success of which all the liberal portion of 
Europe is interested. 


THE MARQUIS DE VILLA FLOR. 


Don Jose Monoel de Portugal Marquis de Villa Flor entered the 
army at an early age. He served during several of the peninsular 
campaigns on the staff of Marshal Beresford ; the bearer of dispatches 
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more than once to the court of Rio de Janeiro, he rose rapidly in the 
service. On his last trip across the Atlantic, he found his quarters in 
Brazil so comfortable, that he did not return to join his brothers in 
arms in the peninsular. In 1816 he was appointed Captain General of 
Gram Para. This province he governed with all the tyranny of a 
Roman consul, or the relentless cruelty of a Turkish pacha—a professed 

ro-libertine. It was said of him, as of Cesar of old, that he was the 
ed of every pretty woman in the province. Woe to the man 
who possessed a wife or a sister whose personal charms had excited 
the lusts of the captain general ; some excuse was soon found, either 
to remove or incarcerate him till the marquis had gratified his criminal 
desires. It would only shock the delicacy of English ears were we to 
enumerate in detail the catalogue of his enormities; we shall there- 
fore present only one to the reader, which will exhibit his character in 
odious relievo to the execration of every honourable mind. 

On quitting Para on the expiration of his government, he touched 
at Maranham on his way to the Rio. While riding out one evening 
he was struck with the beauty of a young lady of respectable family, 
who was enjoying the cool of the evening in her balcony. This maiden 
he forcibly extracted from the house of her father, kept her till the eve 
of his departure, and then returned her, polluted and dishonoured, to 
her disconsolate family. He was shortly afterwards appointed gover- 
nor-general of the province of Bahia, where the constitutional party, in 
consequence, fearing every thing from his well-known tyrannical cha- 
racter, declared a month sooner than they intended the Spanish consti- 
tution of 1820. Several of the officers who thus precipitated the revo- 
lutionary movement, are actually now serving under his command at 
Terceira. 

Such are the characters of Don Pedro, his councillor, and his general. 
The ex-emperor is far from popular in Portugal ; and his returning, as 
he does, surrounded by such men, does not give to that unhappy 
country the promise of a bright futurity. Indeed, those who augur 
that the overthrow of Miguel will be followed by the reign of 
political tranquillity, know little of the real state of things in Por- 
tugal. She has yet a fiery ordeal to gothrough. The political rege- 
nerator in vain looks for materials for his great work—to root up from 
her soil the rankling weeds of centuries of misrule and corruption—to 
conciliate the fiery wrath of party spirit, and gradually prepare the 
minds of the people for the blessings of freedom—to guide the vessel of 
state through the innumerable shoals that beset her onward course, will 
require the arm of a political Hercules. Yet we fervently indulge the 
hope that such a man will be found ; and that this fine country—this an- 
cient ally of England—to the spirit and enterprise of whose people 
Europe owes so much, may yet attain a distinguished place in the scale 
of nations, and bask in the sunshine of political prosperity. 
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more than once to the court of Rio de Janeiro, he rose rapidly in the 
service. On his last trip across the Atlantic, he found his quarters in 
Brazil so comfortable, that he did not return to join his brothers in 
arms in the peninsular. In 1816 he was appointed Captain General of 
Gram Para. This province he governed with all the tyranny of a 
Roman consul, or the relentless cruelty of a Turkish pacha—a professed 

o-libertine. It was said of him, as of Cesar of old, that he was the 
core of every pretty woman in the province. Woe to the man 
who possessed a wife or a sister whose personal charms had excited 
the lusts of the captain general ; some excuse was soon found, either 
to remove or incarcerate him till the marquis had gratified his criminal 
desires. It would only shock the delicacy of English ears were we to 
enumerate in detail the catalogue of his enormities; we shall there- 
fore present only one to the reader, which will exhibit his character in 
odious relievo to the execration of every honourable mind. 

On quitting Para on the expiration of his government, he touched 
at Maranham on his way to the Rio. While riding out one evening 
he was struck with the beauty of a young lady of respectable family, 
who was enjoying the cool of the evening in her balcony. This maiden 
he forcibly extracted from the house of her father, kept her till the eve 
of his departure, and then returned her, polluted and dishonoured, to 
her disconsolate family. He was shortly afterwards appointed gover- 
nor-general of the province of Bahia, where the constitutional party, in 
consequence, fearing every thing from his well-known tyrannical cha- 
racter, declared a month sooner than they intended the Spanish consti- 
tution of 1820. Several of the officers who thus precipitated the revo- 
lutionary movement, are actually now serving under his command at 
Terceira. 

Such are the characters of Don Pedro, his councillor, and his general. 
The ex-emperor is far from popular in Portugal ; and his returning, as 
he does, surrounded by such men, does not give to that unhappy 
country the promise of a bright futurity. Indeed, those who augur 
that the overthrow of Miguel will be followed by the reign of 
political tranquillity, know little of the real state of things in Por- 
tugal. She has yet a fiery ordeal to gothrough. The political rege- 
nerator in vain looks for materials for his great work—to root up from 
her soil the rankling weeds of centuries of misrule and corruption—to 
conciliate the fiery wrath of party spirit, and gradually prepare the 
minds of the people for the blessings of freedom—to guide the vessel of 
state through the innumerable shoals that beset her onward course, will 
require the arm of a political Hercules. Yet we fervently indulge the 
hope that such a man will be found ; and that this fine country—this an- 
cient ally of England—to the spirit and enterprise of whose people 
Europe owes so much, may yet attain a distinguished place in the scale 
of nations, and bask in the sunshine of political prosperity. 
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THE POLITICAL ZOOLOGICAL GARDEN. 


For the gratification of those who have net yet visited this establish. 
ment, we give the following briet’ account of the extremely rare and 
curious collection of animals it contains. We shall not aim at classifica. 
tion, but take fish, flesh, and fowl, just as they chance to recur to our 
memory. 

A huge cage near the entrance contains :— 

The Boroughmonger—the monarch of birds of prey, of the vulture 
species ; its usual food is public property ; this it is enabled to procure 
by means of its long beak, which it darts into the pockets of the people. 
Its odour is singularly offensive ; and it is found in all parts of the 
kingdom, particularly in Cornwall. There is reason to think the species 
will soon be extinct; the whig sportsmen consider them excellent 
shooting ; and a general “ battue” is expected to take place in a short 
time. The bird here exhibited is one of the largest size and most 
rapacious in its habits ; it was taken some time since at Newark, just in 
the act of dashing its talons into the vitals of the constitution. 

The Bishops—amphibious, living both by land and by sea, (qu. see,) 
resembles the porpoise in shape ; but in voracity is near akin to the 
shark. It is found in most parts of Europe, but thrives best in the 
British isles. The finest and fattest specimens are found at Canterbury 
and Durham in England, and Derry in Ireland: the present one was 
taken on the Thames close to Fulham. 

The Dean—a smaller animal of the same genus. 

The Sinecurist—a species of the sloth-bear, at once a lazy and pre- 
datory animal: its favourite food is salary, of which it is absolutely in- 
satiable: it is to be seen in great numbers in the western districts of 
the metropolis: in appearance it is bloated and disgusting: it multi- 
plied more rapidly some years ago than it does at present, which is 
chiefly to be attributed to an invaluable little animal, called economy, 
(introduced of late years into England, by a gentleman of Scotch ex- 
traction residing in Bryanstone-square,) and remarkable for its instinc- 
tive animosity to the sinecurist, which it pursues into its den and 
destroys, something in the way a weazel disposes of a rat, or any other 
sort of vermin. 

The Pensioner —a variety of the sinecurist : it is gregarious, and goes 
in. packs usually called lists. A kind of poison composed chiefly of 
printer’s ink, has been found the most effectual way of extirpating them : 
it is sold at most of the offices of the daily and weekly newspapers, and 
is so extremely useful a commodity that it is heavily taxed by act of 
parliament. 

The Tory—It is nearly impossible to distinguish this quadruped 
either by feature or voice from the common ass. To the stupidity and 
obstinate temper, however, of the donkey species, it unites the cunning 
and malignity peculiar to itself. In fact the beast is a hybrid, between 
knave and fool. A mortality commenced amongst the species just 
about the time the Reform Bill was introduced into Parliament ; and it 
has raged so violently ever since, that some persons assert there is 
not a genuine specimen of the animal to be found now in all England. 
This, however, is manifestly a mistake. Besides the present instance, 
it is well known that several fine old tories are still to be found at 
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Oxford and Cambridge, and many other parts of the country. Zoolo- 
gists tell us a number of extraordinary stories of their propensities 
and instincts. Amongst other things, they say, that they have the 
greatest antipathy imaginable to Frenchmen and Americans, especially 
the former, whom they never see without braying in the most hideous 
manner, and endeavouring to kick their shins. Another peculiarity is, 
that they delight in a red-coat as much as a turkey-cock hates it. 
They are said, likewise, to exhibit the most lively symptoms of joy at 
sight of a gallows or gibbet, which is the more surprising, as it is not 
their nature to eat human flesh. 

The Orangeman—a decided blood-hound ; it is a native of Ireland, 
where it is still common, particularly in the northern provinces. Pre- 
vious to the year 1829, the ravages committed by this fierce animal 
were almost incredible. A vast number of them were kept in the 
government kennels, and used to hunt down the papists, as Cortes 
hunted the aborigines of America with wolf-dogs. At the date re- 
ferred to, it began to strike the legislature that it was not the best wa 
to tame the people of [reland to treat them as wild beasts; and vent 
ingly they passed an act for drawing the teeth of the Orangemen, which 
was carried into immediate execution. It was ludicrous enough to 
observe the furious but ineffectual attempts they made to bite after the 
state dentists had deprived them of their fangs ; they snapped at every 
one they met, and barked louder than ever. No species of dog is more 
subject to hydrophobia, as appears from their uncontrollable propensity 
to drink excessively of wine and ardent spirits, particularly about the 
first of July and the fourth of November, when they are in the highest 
state of rabid excitement, and make the most horrid howlings imagi- 
nable. ‘The specimen here offered to public notice is a most ferocious 
dog. He was taken about a month since at the door of Exeter Hall, 
at the conclusion of the great “ whole Bible” meeting, at which Lord 
Lorton presided. 

The Rector—a wolf in its internal conformation, but externally re- 

sembling a sheep. It avails itself of this likeness to insinuate itself 
amongst the flock, one or two of which it usually devours at a meal. 
It infests all parts of England and Ireland, to the great annoyance and 
damage of the farmers in particular. The Irish, however, have a kind 
of shepherd’s dog, called a white-foot, which has a rough, but most 
effectual way of dealing with these depredators. There is a white-foot 
in this collection, a half-starved cur, the very antithesis of an English 
mastiff. 
- The Tithe-Proctor—this animal is to the foregoing what the jackall 
is said to be to the lion. Zoologists call the jackall the lion’s-provider, 
because he selects and hunts down the prey with which that lordly 
brute gorges himself. The tithe-proctor performs the same savage and 
obsequious part for the rector. The Irish peasant, when he catches it, 
is in the habit of cutting off one of its ears, and sometimes both ; it is a 
rare thing in that country to see a tithe-proctor with a complete set of 
the organs of hearing.. The specimen here exhibited was caught in the 
county Kilkenny, near Knock-Toplur. It is a young one, and has the 
moiety of one of its ears left. 

The Curate—of the ox species ; supposed to be a native of Egypt, 
from its striking similitude to the breed of Pharaoh’s “lean kine.” It 
1s an intelligent, useful, submissive animal; does an incredible deal of 
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work, and requires incredibly little provender ; indéed so little, that 
some zoologists have supposed that, like the chameleon, it might be 
supported altogether on air. 

he Herald-at-arms—a nondescript animal, with the head of a lion, 
the body of a horse, the plumage of a mackaw, and the tail of a dol- 
phin. Its outlandish shape and gaudy colours are wonderfully attractive 
to children under eight years of age, hereditary peers, and old ladies ; 
but it is impossible for a sensible man to see them without bursting into 
a fit of laughter. Like all monsters, the herald-at-arms is perfectly 
useless ; and it is, perhaps, for that reason that it is se great a favourite 
in the aristocratic circles. It has the screaming note of a parrot, and 
might be said to have a language of its own, were it not that none of 
its sounds have the slightest sense or meaning. The growing indis- 
position of the age to encourage the breed of any creature that is un- 
serviceable to man, is likely to make this grotesque animal as great a 
rarity before long as a phoenix or unicorn. 

The Great Captain—a hunting leopard, a fierce and sanguinary, but 
withal magnificent looking animal. It generally hunts down what- 
ever game it is ordered to pursue ; but its keeping costs more than the 
game is worth. The people of England had once such a rage for the 
species of amusement this brute afforded them, that they submitted to 
‘be taxed enormously for it. In fact, their “penchant” for great cap- 
tains has contributed more than any other national folly to swell the 
national debt. In the year 1815 one of the finest of the breed was 
brought over to Flanders (reckoned the best ground in Europe for the 
chace), and there was such noble sport, and so much game killed, that 
nothing else was talked of for a long time: at length, however, bread 
grew dear, the people began to see that such pastimes were too ex- 
pensive ; and they have “ rued the hunting of that day” ever since. 

The Agitator— a species of watch-dog, and a native of Kerry, in 
Ireland. It got into the House of Commons one day (through the 
negligence of Sir R. Peel, who left the door open), and bit the Irish 
secretary, who immediately went mad and attended to his business. 
The animal is fierce and noisy, but has many useful, and some noble 
qualities. In the present defective state of the laws for the protection 
of property, the agitator is extremely useful, especially. to the poor, 
who would often have their pockets picked, or their cottages burgla- 
riously entered, but for his timely barking. Many a depredator, lay and 
clerical, has been detected by his vigilance; he is consequently the 
“best abused” dog in Ireland ; some call him a mad dog, some a dirty 
dog, some a wicked dog ; all, however, agree that he is a clever dog. 
His chief fault seems to be, that he snarls sometimes at persons whose 
intentions are honest ; this, however, may be only through habit : the 
knaves in the world are so much more numerous than the fools, that 
wiser animals than dogs may be excused if they do not always distin- 
guish the one character from the other. Some say that, if the ministry 
would throw him a bone, he is ready to turn tail upon the people ; we 
incline to believe, however, that he is attached to his master; and, as 
good radical reformers, we heartily wish we had a dozen of the same 
breed in England. 
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A WINTER EVENING WITH THE POETS. 


WE have been anxiously looking forward to the delight of passing 
one of these long winter evenings in the contemplation of our immortal 
poets; to creep away for a brief season from the tumultuous clamour 
and the hateful passions of tory despotism and democratical phrenzy, 
into the cool and ever verdant umbrage surrounding the fountain of our 
early poetry. How grateful and refreshing to the mental eye, dazzled 
by the gilded luxury of modern days, are the beautiful colours still 
floating over the rural pictures of old Chaucer ; and with what a balmy 
and restoring influence does the divine air of Milton’s “ Paradise” steal 
upon our senses as we gradually ascend into the pure atmosphere of his 
holy imagination. The cry has gone forth that the age of poetry is past. 
We grant the truth of the conclusion, but dissent from the premises. 
Poetry has not departed from our minstrels, but taste and feeling from 
the public. The supply has diminished in proportion to the demand. 
The fact of a MS. volume of poems by the late George Crabbe, having 
remained in the hands of Mr. Murray for several years unpublished, is an 
authentication of our assertion. We believe, that if a poet were to arise, 
uniting in his own person the fancy of Spenser to the learning of Milton, 
his fame would nevertheless be confined to his own immediate coterie 
or school. 

We see nothing singular in this state of the national mind. The 
literary history of every people affords an evidence in confirmation. 
The growth of refinement, after it has reached a certain stage, is 
always accompanied by the decay of invention. We behold this very 
clearly in the productions of the Athenian dramatists. The imagination 
which arose wild and sublime in schylus, was softened into beauty 
and elegance in Sophocles, and diluted into sentimental pathos in Euri- 
— The progress of science has likewise been found generally to 

ave involved the ruin of the purer spirit of poetry. The Greeks 
thought Anaxagoras endowed by some Aaiwy because haying foreseen 
rain in the morning, he took the precaution of attending the Olympic 
Games in a strong outer garment. Yet Anaxagoras had Pericles and 
Euripides for his pupils, and the Athenian theatre was ennobled by the 
tragedies of Sophocles. Egypt, the most enthusiastically devoted to 
science of the ancient nations, was at all periods totally destitute of 
a school of poets. We are not aware of any available instance. The 
poets who wrote under the Ptolemean dynasty were Greeks. But we 
must not spend our “ Winter Evening,” in Hiscusnien upon the Pagan 
ages: we have made these brief allusions, because the facts referred to, 
form an interesting commentary upon the state of poetry. 

We would not have it supposed, that, because we profess ourselves 
enthusiasts in our love of the older English poets, we are blind to their 
defects, or deaf to the charming of the modern. We en to award 
them all the merit they deserve. The Excursion, and Thalaba, and the 
Ancient Mariner, are not Lays to be spoken of lightly, or estimated care- 
lessly. What would we have given for one lecture of Aristotle upon 
the rich fancy of Southey, and one comment of Plato upon the philoso- 
phy of Wordsworth ! 

The history of our poetry commences with Chaucer. Snatches of 
beautiful thought, and sentiments of love and tenderness, had indeed 
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been diffused over the masses of society by the early ballads, which 
have been found to precede the dawn of literature in every country. 
They were, however, if we may be allowed the metaphor, indications of 
the golden morning, which soon after began to appear above ‘the 
horizon. The elements of poetry were prepared, and Chaucer moulded 
them into a form, and breathed the life of my rene = into his creation. 
A dreary period elapsed from his death to the days of Surrey and Sack- 
ville. We look in vain for any name of distinguished excellence. The 
seed sown by Chaucer, lay for a long season in the earth before it burst 
forth into an abundant harvest. The names of a few intermediate 
writers occur, such as Lydgate, who was more famous as a traveller 
than a poet, and James I. of Scotland, and Skelton, more remarkable for 
his furious attacks upon the Cardinal Wolsey, than his offerings to the 
muses, to which may be added those of Occleve and Gawin Douglas. Of 
the writings of Skelton, we are willing to confess our ignorance; we 
know, however, that one of the most accomplished scholars and classical 
critics of the present day, (we allude to the Rev. Alexander Dyce,) is 
now engaged in editing his works. 

The Earl of Surrey and Sir Thomas Wyatt, were friends and con- 
temporaries, and must ever be pointed out by the historian as the pro- 
moters of a more elegant style of versification. A memoir of each is 
prefixed to the beautiful edition of their works in the Aldine Poets. 
Little requires to be said of their poetry. Wyatt, was a clever man, 
and a very mediocre writer ; his Defence proves the one, and his poetry 
the other. His poems consist almost entirely of amatory effusions, put 
forth under such endearing titles as these :—How the Lover perisheth in 
his Delight as the Fly in the Fire ; and’ again—On his Love that pricked 
her finger with a Needle. We are inclined to reject altogether the story 
of his attachment to Anne Boleyn, and confess our inability to discover 
that alteration which the believers in the love-tale assert to have taken 
place in his verses, after the execution of the unfortunate lady. Any of 
our readers who have no other occupation, may read Dr. Notts’ specu- 
lations on the mutual affection of the queen and the poet, or their 
perusal may be imposed, by way of gentle correction, on a refractory 
child. 

The character of Wyatt seems to have been deservedly held in high 
estimation by his contemporaries, and his death called forth numerous 
memorials of love and esteem. That “ his poems sufficiently attest the 
variety and scope of his abilities,” we coincide with his biographer in 
the “ Aldine,” in considering, though in a different sense. We are ata 
loss to guess how any critic of this day, could call the following lines, 
written by Wyatt during his incarceration in the Tower, to Sir Francis 
Bryan—leautiful. 


Sighs are my food, my drink are my tears ; 
Clinking of fetters would such music crave ; 
Stink, and close air, away my life it wears ; 
Poor innocence is all the hope I have ; 
Rain, wind, or weather, judge I by my ears ; 
Malice assaul's that rig teousness should have. 
Sure am I, Bryan, this wound shall heal again, 
But, yet, alas the scar shall still remain. 


We are quite ready to confess our ignorance of the meaning of the 
lines we have marked in italics. Our readers we trust will be more 
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sagacious. We wonder that a fellow with such a glorious beard as 
Wyatt appears to have possessed, should have written such nonsense. 
here is pathos and a measure of picturesque elegance in his Peniten- 
tial Psalms, which we prefer considering with the author of the Aldine 
Memoir, as indicative of the serious and contented nature of his thoughts, 
rather than, as Dr. Nott has imagined, of remorse, or regret, for his 
revious career. We will quote one stanza, which is characterized we 
think by much simplicity of idea and considerable harmony of versifi- 


cation. 
This while a beam that bright sun forth sendeth 
That sun, the which was never cloud could hide, 
Pierceth the case, and on the harp descendeth : 
Whose glancing light the chords did overglide, 
And such lustre upon the lamp extendeth, 
As light of lamp upon the gold clean tried, 
The lome whereof into his eyes did start, 
Surprised with joy by penance of the heart. 


We have been lingering too long with Wyatt, and we hasten to the 
great epoch in the history of English poetry—the composition of the 
“Paradise Lost!” The sudden transition from the quaint images and 
English ruggedness of Wyatt, to the stately harmonies and magnificent 
visionings of Milton, is like the entrance through a miserable wooden 
door into the gorgeous audience-chamber of the Persian prince, of 
which mention is made in the travels of Morier. Of the gradual pro- 
gress which the muse had been making towards this perfect excellence 
we shall now say nothing. We trust that Southey will some day give 
us the history of English poetry, which he once promised. It would: be 
difficult to find one more peculiarly suited to the task. Of our own 
qualifications, with the modesty of true genius, we are silent. 

We are led to speak of the Aldine editor of the poems of Milton 
more at length, because we take it to be (so far as it has hitherto ex- 
tended) the most perfect, and at the same time the inost interesting of 
any which have yet appeared. Mr. Mitford possesses the learning and 
taste which alone enable a man to edit such a composition as the “ Pa- 
radise Lost.” The original notes illustrative of the text are worth the 
price of the volumes. 

The Memoir of Milton appears to us quite beautiful in the tone of 
its sentiments, and the melody of its style. We shall presently afford 
our readers an opportunity of judging for themselves. A diligent 
perusal of the prose works of Milton, and of the illustrious scholars of 
that age, has enabled Mr. Mitford to throw much light upon many 
obscure passages. Into the private or public life of the poet, however, 
we have no intention of entering: we shall confine ourselves to his 
poetry. Milton had very early formed the idea of writing an epic 
poem. Homer was reported to have found the Iliad and Odyssey in 
an Egyptian temple. In like manner the archives of European litera- 
ture have been examined, and the most worthless productions brought 
to light, in order to discover the original of the Paradise Lost. His 
critics, by a sort of general consent, have determined that the frame- 
work, at least, of his immortal composition was borrowed. Colonel 
Leak, the able geographer of Greece, has pointed out a singular coin- 
cidence between the Paradise Lost and a modern Greek poem. Of these 
hypotheses we are not aware that Mr. Mitford takes any notice. Possibly 
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a critic in the Athenzum alluded to this omission, when he accused 
Mr. Mitford of having “ thrown out no new views of Paradise Lost.” 
Surely the list is sufficiently extensive. 

Poetry never more clearly proved itself to be the antithesis to prose 
than in the Paradise Lost. We do not remember a purely prosaic 
passage in the whole twelve books. The spirit of life is every where 
diffused. A current of celestial blood seems tc circulate in the veins 
of the immortal agents—you never cease for a moment to recognize the 
divinity of Milton’s angels. And here he surpasses Homer, and all the 
writers of antiquity. He appears undismayed by the magnitude of his 
subject ; the proportions of his mind increase with the events which 
he describes. His spiritual converse has communicated a heavenly 
power to his understanding. The tumult of affairs, says Pliny, is con- 
tinually drawing off the attention, and the master-pieces of art require 
silence and tranquillity of mind. The Roman critic is alluding to the 
study of painting—but the observation is not inapplicable to Milton. 
His poetical life—that season which he devoted to the composition of 
his great poem—may be dated from the conclusion of his political en- 
gagements. He retreated out of the turbulent animosities of the time 
into the sanctitude of his own imagination. The bitter passions of a 
violent republican were replaced by meditations upon the fall of hu- 
manity. All his youthful dreams of King Arthur vanished, and he 
‘felt himself called to a nobler daring. 

We promised an extract from Mr. Mitford’s memoir, and we cannot 
do better than quote the beautiful passage in which he notices this 
change in Milton’s sentiments :— 


“* We should have had the enchantments of Comus, the sounds of revelry and 
Circe’s cup; but we should have wanted the songs of a higher mood, the sor- 
rows and the pride of the Hebrew captive. We should not have been carried 
back, as it were by vision, into the dark and austere learning of the Sanhedrim, 
and had the Teraphim and the Ephod, pall and mitre, and the ‘old Flamen’s 
vestry’ brought before our eyes. We should still have possessed the noblest 
epic of modern days ; but its argument would not have been the talk of angels, 
the sullen despair, or the haughty resolves of rebellious spirits, the contrition of 
fallen man, or the decrees of eternal Wisdom. We should have had tales of 
chivalrous emprise, of ‘ gentle knights that pricked along the plain,’ the ‘ cru- 
elty of inexorable beauty, and the achievements of unconquerable love.’ Its 
scenes would not have been laid in the bowers of paradise, or by the thunderous 
throne of Heaven, nor where the wings of the cherubim fan the Mercy-seat; 
but amid royal halls, in the palaces of magicians, and islands of enchantment. 
Instead of the serpent with hairy mane, and eye of carbuncle, gliding among the 
myrtle thickets of Eden, we should have had jousts and tournaments, the stream- 
ing of gonfalons, the glitter of dancing plumes, the wailing of barbaric trumpets, 
and the sound of silver clarions; battles fiercer than that of Fontarabia, and 
fields more gorgeous than that of the Cloth of Gold. What crowds of pilgrims 
and palmers should we not have seen journeying to and fro, with shell and 
staff of ivory, filling the port of Joppa with their galleys. What youthful war- 
riors, the flower of British chivalry, should we not have seen caparisoned, and 
in quest of the holy Sangreal? The world of reality, and the world of vision, 
would have been equally exhausted to supply the materials. The odours would 
have been wafted from the weeping woods of Araby ; the dazzling mirrors would 
have been of solid diamond ; and the flowers would have been amaranths, from 
the land of Faéry. Every warrior would have been clothed in pyropus and 
adamant. We should have watched in battle, not the celestial sword of 
Michael, but the enchanted Caliburn; we should have had, not the sorrows 
of omy and the fall of Adam, but the loves of Angelica, or the exploits of 
Arthur.” 
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The genius of Milton possessed more perfectly than that of any poet 
who ever lived, the opposite endowments of the ofsov and the Kadov. 
The terror and majesty of Satan, and the loveliness and delicacy of Eve, 
can never be surpassed—nothing can exceed the charm of that gentle 
creature in the melancholy season of human ‘sorrow and temptation. 
Her footsteps make a beautiful light in the darkness of that painful 
story. But we must look to the character of the fallen angel, and the 
description of his actions, for the full development of Milton’s powers. 
The wings of his inspiration are unfolded, and their gigantic shadow 
rests upon his poetry. The present becomes the past ; in the words of 
Schlegel, he gives de lame aux sensations, et un corps ala pensée. Mil- 
ton has been charged with arraying Satan in too attractive colours, and 
certainly his sublimity of manner seizes strongly on an ardent and 
youthful mind. Lord Thurlow is reported to have been excessively 
fond of reading the Paradise Lost aloud at Oxford, more especially the 
speeches which are put into the mouth of Satan; and he frequently 
exclaimed, after finishing the celebrated address to the sun, “ He was a 
fine fellow—I wish he had won!” Setting apart the impiety of the 
observation, we think it expresses very vividly the feelings of many of 
Milton’s readers. 

We have already noticed the supernatural strength and energy dis- 
played by Milton in the Paradise Lost. Even before the “ dark pavi- 
lion,” spread out upon “ the wasteful deep,” the poet stands unquailed 
by the thrones of Chaos and Night. We see in him none of the straining 
after effect, and lashing of every power into exertion, so obvious in 
other poets. He gazes upon Eternity with a calm and serene counte- 
nance, while the illimitable ocean of time rolls around him. His Titan 
intellect bears the pressure of six thousand years without any per- 
ceptible bending. The mind of Milton was not debilitated by the ener- 
vating nourishment of vain and unprofitable studies. The nerves of 
the spiritual man were firmly knit together, and braced by the pure air 
of that lofty region in which he delighted to wander. But the subli- 
mity and terror of Milton were softened by a most touching and en- 
dearing grace and pathos. The gentle voice of Sion’s “ flowery brook” 
is heard amid the warring elements of nature. He disdained not occa- 
sionally to mix the crysta !waters of the heavenly fountain with the 
bright wine of a Grecian Circe. Milton was the most learned of poets ; 
but in him poetry was “ the blossom of all human knowledge.” Unlike 
Callimachus, or the writers of the Alexandrian school, his immense 
acquirements were all transmuted by a spiritual alchymy into splendid 
and exhaustless imagery. The stream of his poetry rushes over the 
orient pearl and sands of gold, which the tide of years has gathered 
together. Milton was the most frequent, and the most successful of 
Imitators. It may be affirmed of him, as of Virgil, that he borrowed 
nothing which he did not improve. The various editors of Milton have 
cited parallel passages almost without number, and the cultivated mind 
of Mr. Mitford has enable) him to offer another highly interesting con- 
tribution. It is curious to trace out the sources of some of Milton's 
peculiar idioms. Mr. 8. Boyd very ingeniously pointed out the coin- 
cidence between a passage in the Banquet of Virgins, of Methodius, and 
the description of Eden in the 4th book of the Paradise Lost. 

The words of Methodius are, “There bloomed innumerable trees, 
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surcharged with autumnal riches, and glorying in their golden fruitage, 
which depended amiably” —Kaprwy common pd wevwy sAapws—Milton says— 


Thus was this place 
A happy rural seat of various view : 
Groves whose rich trees wept odorous gums and balm, 
Others whose fruit burnished with golden rind, 
Hung amiable. Book 4, p. 250. 


Surely this coincidence could not have been accidental. But we 
have neither time nor space to pursue this inquiry. Whenever Milton 
descended from his majestic throne to gather assistance from the 
humbler works of others, he always rose, Anteus-like, with tenfold 
energy. 

And now, thou most dainty blue book, we must close thee for a brief 
period, for we are desirous of saying a few words upon one who resem- 
bled thee only in his adoration of nature, and the innocency of his 
breast—we mean the author of “the Seasons.” We shall return to 
Milton in a future Winter Evening, for we have much to say upon that 
now frequently underrated poem, the Paradise Regained. 

The principal merit of the earlier volumes of the Aldine Edition, 
appears to us to consist in the antiquarian research which they display. 
The purely critical passages might have been written by Alaric Watts, 
or Robert Montgomery. Indeed, we have been occasionally reminded 
of these distinguished authors during our perusal of the Life of Thom- 
son. We shall offer two or three specimens of the biographer’s style, 
and we are the rather inclined to do so, because of the subsequent lives 
(we allude to those written by the Rev. Alexander Dyce, and the Rev. 
J. Mitford) we have already, in the case of Milton, spoken and shall 
continue to speak in terms of high praise. The author of the “ Life of 
Thomson’’ commences his memoir with the following lucid observation. 

“ The biography of a man whose life was passed in his study, and 
who is known to the world by his writings alone, can present few facts 
to render it popular, unless it was chequered by events that excite 
interest, or marked by traits which lessen esteem.” 

We have two remarks to make upon this paragraph. In the first 
place, it would seem strange to persons of ordinary minds, that an indi- 
vidual who had been honoured with a “ biography,” should be never- 
theless “‘ known to the world by his writings alone,” and secondly, how 
it is possible for the “ biography of a man whose life was passed in his 
study, to be chequered by events that excite interest.” We make this 
objection with all diffidence, and proceed to illustrate our remarks by 
another quotation. The author of the Memoir, has been alluding to the 
injustice Thomson always received at the hands of Dr. Johnson, and he 
proceeds thus :—‘“ The cause of this hostility must be sought in vain ; 
but the temper of Johnson, and his violent political feelings, are suffi- 
ciently notorious to render the patriotic sentiments which Thomson 
every where inculcates a sufficient explanation of his hostility, whilst 
his country may have been another ground of his dislike.” 

We are gravely assured at the beginning of this short sentence, that 
“the cause of this conduct will be sought in vain,” and in the next line, 
are presented with the very cause itself. We repeat our conviction, that 
the Memoir of Thomson was written by the author of “ Satan.” We 
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are sincerely happy to find however, that Mr. Pickering limited the 
« Oxford” minstrel’s biographical talents to the author of the “ Seasons,” 
and that we are not disgusted by his “ Omnipresence” in any other of 
the Aldine. 

Thomson was the founder of the descriptive school of poets, and 
it may be affirmed that by none of his numerous followers has he 
been surpassed, very rarely equalled. The love of nature and her 
works, which in many of our modern bards is a fictitious passion, was in 
the poet of the seasons a genuine feeling of the heart. The exquisite 
stanza in the Castle of Indolence, in which he so touchingly pourtrays 
this sentiment, is, we trust, in the recollection of our readers. Thom. 
son’s life may be considered a delightful scholiast upon his poetry. In 
a letter addressed to his friend Mr. Paterson, we find him giving an 
account of his innocent and simple occupations. “ Retirement and 
nature,” he says, “ are more and more my passion every day ; and now, 
even now, the charming time comes on; Heaven is just on the point, or 
rather in the very act, of giving earth a green gown. The voice of the 
nightingale is heard in our lane. You must know that I have enlarged 
my rural domain much to the same dimensions as you have done yours. 
The two fields next to me, from the first of which I have walled—no, no 
—paled in, about as much as my garden consisted of before, so that the 
walk runs round the hedge, where you may figure me walking any time 
of the day, and sometimes in the night.” 

Thomson was an ungraceful letter writer, but his sim licity of man- 
ner and expression is sometimes very pleasing. We wish he had occa- 
sionally carried more of this quality into his poetry. His pictures of 
scenery and natural objects are commonly vivid and beautifully true, 
but they are often injured by a pomp of language and exaggeration of 
imagery. He not unfrequently exchanged the wild-flower band of his 
muse for a golden girdle, which ill-assorted with the graceful negli- 
gence of her attire. Poetry, purely descriptive, is not entitled to a 
very distinguished rank. It requires little imagination, and no inven- 
tion. The beauty of the pictures of scenery in the Seasons consist in 
their truth. The sound of the cataract, and the whispering of the sum- 
mer waves, and the singing of the birds, all live in the verse, every word 
seems to be imbued with a particular colour. Thomson is the Claude 
of poetry. Mark how terribly he paints the rising of the storm. 


A boding silence reigns 
Dread thro’ the dun expanse: save the dull sound 
That from the mountain, previous to the storm, 
Rolls o’er the muttering earth, disturbs the flood, 
And shakes the forest leaf without a breath, 
Prone to the lowest vale the aérial tribes 
Descend : the tempest-loving raven scarce 
Dares wing the dubious dusk. In rueful gaze 
The cattle stand, and on the scowling heavens 
Cast a deploring eye; by man forsook, 
Who to the crowded cottage hies him fast, 
Or seeks the shelter of the downward cave. 
’Tis listening fear and dumb amazement all : 
When to the startled eye the sudden glance 
Appears far south, eruptive thro’ the cloud, 
And following slower, in explosion vast 
The thunder raises his tremendous voice, 
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At first heard solemn o’er the verge of Heaven, 
‘The tempest growls: but as it nearer comes, 
And rolls its awful burden on the wind, &c. 
Summer, b. 1135. 
Now take a picture of the returning calm :-— 
As from the face of Heaven, the scatter’d clouds 
Tumultuous rove, the interminable sky 
Sublimer swells, and o’er the world expands 
A purer azure. Through the lightened air 
A higher lustre and a clearer calm 
Diffusive tremble : 
. « * * . 
’Tis beauty all, and grateful song around 
Joined to the low of kine, and numerous bleet 
Of flocks thick-nibbling through the clover’d vale. 
b. 1234. 


English poetry does not contain two pictures of greater truth and 
beauty than these. The first has the wild and tempestuous colouring of 
Salvator Rosa, and the second, the delicate tints of Claude. We hear 
the thunder “ rolling its awful burden” upon the bosom of the hurri- 
cane, and in a few minutes the shadows are gone and the grass is 
glittering with the rain, and the kine are lowing in the meadows. 
How poor and spiritless, compared to the landscapes of Thomson, are 
the graceful etchings of Goldsmith. If the “ Deserted Village” had been 
written in blank verse, it would never have attained a tithe of its present 
popularity. Goldsmith was the Gainsborough of poets. That delightful 
artist was accustomed to select the most simple features of nature, a 
thatched cottage with a back-ground of beautiful and luxuriant trees, 
with a cart winding up the green sequestered lane, and a little urchin 
by the side of an old gray horse—there was a subject for Gainsborough. 
He had absolutely no invention, he copied nature, as boys do maps, 
over a tracing glass. A similar character may be given of Goldsmith ; 
the finest image in the “ Deserted Village” was taken from Young’s 
“ Night Thoughts.” 

We have been scarcely able to write these last lines by the decaying 
light of our lamp, and we are therefore compelled to break off abruptly, 
but we shall devote an early winter evening to the continuation of our 
thoughts upon Thomson and his illustrious companions. 


W. R. A. 
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THE ’PRENTICE-BOYS OF DERRY. 


AN IRISH VAUDEVILLE—(Acted but once.) 


Scene, DERRY.—An immense assemblage of ’ Prentice-boys, consisting of not less than 
twenty-seven persons, all above fourteen years of age, are encircling the Town- Pump in the 
absence of their great Patron, and drinking in pure water, (with some whiskey in it, ) 
health and long-laughter to the Marquis, or, as he is more familiarly called, the Quiz, of 
Derry. They dance round the Pump, on which the Peer’s head is appropriately carved, 
and sing— 

Green grows the Marquis, oh! 
Green grows the Marquis, oh! 
The wildest wag the world e’er saw 

Is tamer than the Marquis, oh! 


Old Nature dear she loves the peer, 
Whom people near and far quiz, oh! 


Her ’prentice han’ she tried on Dan, 
And then she made the Marquis, oh! 


Green grows the Marquis, oh! 
Green grows the Marquis, oh! 
What signifies the House of Lords, 
If *twere not for the Marquis, oh ! 


A shout is raised in the distance, and cries of “ The Marquis! the Marquis!” The 
gates of Derry are heard to creak on their obstinate hinges, and the hero enters in triumph, 
borne irresistibly onwards by a dense crowd of fifteen tenants. As the ’Prentices rush 
forward to greet him, crying out *“* The Marquis! the Marquis !”’ an Irish echo answers, 
“ Quiz! quiz!” and when they change the shout to ** Derry!” the same echo faithfully 
replies, “ Derry, down derry.” A Vane is descried in the background, pointing to the 
west, where the sun of England is seen setting for ever. The Marquis ascends a car, 
not unlike a coal-waggon, and speaks :— 


My lords and patriots—I mean, my “ lads,” 
And “ Pats” that keep aloof from every “ riot,” 
By patriots raised—believe me that it glads 

My heart, to see this scene of peace and quiet! 


Here a fight ensues among the ’ Prentices, in consequence of one of them having said 
that it was the Duke of Wellington, and not the Marquis, that beat Alexander the Great 
at Waterloo ; and that Magna Charta was instituted by Oliver Cromwell instead of the 
hero of Derry. The refractory asperser, being put down by the united valour of the 
assembly, is eventually borne off upon a shutter. 


Most gallant politicians, noble boys, 

Who hate vile Freedom, nourished upon noise, 
I’ve often wished—it makes my bosom bleed 

To think you can’t—that some of you could read. 
Then should you see, in London as in Derry, 

How every way my genius wins its crown ; 

And how the press devotes itself to ferry 

My fame across the current of renown. 

Of course you’ve heard of my exploits, you’ve heard 
How every night my satire some one shatters ; 
How Brougham was left without a single word, 
And how I tore Lord Plunkett all to tatters. 

Two Chancellors are they, without a chance ; 

The House seems horror-stricken ; poor Earl Grey 
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Turns blue, and cries “‘ divide!” as I advance— 
And then the treasury “> all run away. 
(Hurrahs and laughter.) us, ye boys, do I 

«* Flutter the Volscians in Corioli.” 


Here the’ Prentices can contain their enthusiasm no longer, but mounting the car, or 
waggon, insist upon seizing the hero and carrying him in triumph round the town ; which 
he respectfully declines, on the score of their not being able. He then resumes his speech. 

Give me, ye men—that is, ye boys—permission 
To read to ye—just mark—your own petition ! 
Yes, here it is—I needn’t read it through— 
“« We who have fixed our crosses hereunto, 
Not underminers, no—but merely minors ; 
We having, like the peerage, not yet reached 

* Years of discretion, are the best diviners 
Of what should now be practised, and what preached. 
Being quite ignorant of all that passes, 
We’re free from prejudice ; and simply ask 
Your Majesty to crush the middle classes, 
And look for help from us in every task ; 
To grant, in reason’s and religion’s name, 
The church whate’er it condescends to claim ; 
To shut your eyes to scenes of wild distress, 
Your ears to wronged reformers’ idle stories, 
Your mouth, when throne-addresses vow redress, 
Your heart to all—except your faithful Tories ; 
To raise the pensions, and increase the taxes, 
And give the earth a more convenient axis ; 
To make the Horse-Guards keep the land in peace ; 
To stop the rushing ocean on its way, 
And let the rivulets have proper play ; 
In short to make your people, all police ; 
Let Derry have the seals, dismiss Lord Grey, 

And your petitioners will ever pay.” 


Tumultuous delight, manifested by the medium of shouts and shilalaghs. The’ Pren- 
tices rend the air with their cries, as far as they can; and again insist upon carrying 
their hero in triumph—but he assures them that he merely wishes them to carry the petition 
—which is done. In the confusion the speaker resumes — 


This to the King shall be forthwith preferred ; 
I’ll then repeat the speech you all have heard. 
And now, ye glorious ’prentices, all hark ! 

Let every lad amongst ye make his mark. 


A flourish of sticks. Everybody makes his mark where he can; but as the blows of 
the combatants are principally directed to the head, little mischief is done. Three cheers 
are given for the Hero, three for the Boroughmongers, and three thousand for the Queen. 
The Marquis makes his escape with only a few affectionate bruises, and the Derry 
choristers break out into their opening chaunt— 


Green grows the Marquis, oh! 
The oddest sums that e’er were spent 
Were spent upon the Marquis, oh ! 


Old Nature hears O’Connell’s jeers, 

And people near and far quiz, oh! 

Her ’prentice han’ she tried on Dan, 
~~ And then she made the Marquis, oh. 


Here the ’ Prentices, in a state of delirium unprecedented even in Derry, all fall down 
—to a boy; and then—the 


CURTAIN FALLs. 
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pIGS—-ADDRESSED TO THOSE ** ABOUT TO LEAVE BUSINESS !” 


MisERaBLE are those thrifty traders, who having crammed their bags 
“e’en to bursting” with gold and bank-paper, shut up shop, and en- 
deavour gradually to accustom themselves to the sight of green turf, 
ere they are called upon to sleep under it. Mr. Pettitoes was one of 
these unhappy beings. He had, in his day, shed oceans of pig’s blood, 
and had grown immensely rich by the sanguinary employment. One 
day, however, his evil genius whispered, “ Pettitoes, sell your business, 
and go live at your ease in the country.” We much doubt whether the 
suggestion of the genius would have of itself prevailed, had it not been 
most opportunely backed by the whirling-by of the handsome carriage 
of Mr. Figdust, late grocer of. Oxford-street, but then Cincinnatus of 
Battersea Rise. Enough: Pettitoes “sold his business :” behold him 
in the country. 

Pettitoes had a fine family—three daughters, born, it would seem, 
with a mortal hatred of pigs—a splendid house, gardens beautifully laid 
out, graperies, pineries, arable land, peacocks strutting on the lawn, and 

olden pheasants glittering in the wise preserves. To these delights 

may be added The Morning Advertiser every day ; and, had he deigned 
to consult them, the twenty new novels (subscribed for by the young 
ladies) every week. What greater delight could fall to the fate of a 
retired pork-butcher, tainted with a touch of the romantic? And yet, 
after a time, Mr. Pettitoes lost his customary suavity, became careless 
of his attire, of gentlemanly cut, and once or twice struck his family 
with consternation, by handling, in an absent and mysterious manner, 
his father’s ivory-hafted killing-knife, religiously preserved by his 
pious son. Mrs. Pettitoes and ae daughters—unanimous for once— 
declared that Mr. P. “was not at ease-——What could be the matter 
with him ?” 

Unreflecting souls—they had their new novels, the last new songs of 
the butterflies, lectures on chemistry, and the Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
to occupy their minds—but not so Mr. Pettitoes: he, indeed, in the 
eloquent language of his sympathising family, “ was not at ease.” Could 
they have entered into his mind, they would have seen how grotesquely 
were reflected there all the beauties of surrounding nature. To his 
mental vision, every oak, beech, or elm, seemed to take the shape of 
ahuge “hand” or “leg” of swine’s flesh—a hedge of hornbeam was 
but a Brobdignag loin—the row of poplars so gag! gigantic skewers 
—Sylph, the Italian greyhound, had bristles in his back, and the 
peacocks did not scream, but grunt. Gentle reader, let not this de- 
scription of our hero’s mind appear forced and extravagant. It is the 
common malady of the retired trader to assimilate the objects of rustic 
life to the things of his former and happier state. As the sailor beholds 
“ green meadows in the salt seas, and hears the bleeting of the sheep,” 
so’ does the retired tea-dealer or pawnbroker (we, of course, mean 
those with whom books are nought) clothe the fields and hedges with 
hyson and souchong, and see the three balls, glistening like Virgil’s 
golden branch, from every tree. Could they write their confessions, 
what drolleries would they not give us—what hackney-coaches running 
in the milky way—what skylarks singing the twopenny-postmen’s 
bells—what Naiads and Hemadryads frisking it in comely whitey-brown 
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aprons and elbow-sleeves. Thus it was with Mr. Pettitoes: all his 
dreams, his waking feelings, ran on pigs ; it was in vain that he tried to 
divert his mind by reading. He sent for “ Hogg’s Tales,” but was 
disgusted and’ disappointed. Shakspeare was only saved from his con- 
tempt by two lines—“ Where hast been, sister ?”—“ Killing swine !” 
Oh, acutely wretched is that golden wretch, who, dragged by Plutus 
from the joyous town, creeps over fields and adown hedges, twisting 
buds and flowers into numerals and £. s. d. The glorious sun is to him 
but a bright new shilling, and when he gazes at the moon, he reads 
there, “ Georgius 1V., Dei Gratia Rex !” 

Our friend Pettitoes wrestled with circumstances, but it was in vain; 
he succumbed to the ruling passion, and, like a true philosopher, it 
was observed that he displayed a greater serenity of mind, when it was 
evident that he knew the worst. His family wondered at his compo- 
sure ; they were still more astonished when they discovered its cause ; 
for, it is a curious fact—a fact well worthy of the attention of those 
“about to retire from business”—that from the moment Pettitoes had 
resolved once more to keep pigs, from that moment he became more 
civilized and companionable. Great, however, was the terror of the 
wife and daughters when they discovered that, to receive the purchased 
pigs in due state, it had been deemed necessary by Mr. Pettitoes to 
demolish a magnificent green-house. The fucias, the geraniums, the 
ranunculuses, gave way to boars and farrow sows, with long-tailed pigs, 
short-tailed pigs, pigs with crispy tails, and pigs minus such decora- 
tion. Mrs. Pettitoes was wnetnind tte young ladies vehemently re- 
monstrated. Pettitoes, however, flew from domestic strife, and solaced 
himself at the pig’s-sty There, at all times, might he be seen, his _ 
gliding up and down some plethdric porker, as though, in his mind's 
vision, he was cutting up the breathing animals into hands, legs, loins, 
and chops. Had Pettitoes been transformed by Circe, he would have 
surely wept when set again upon his two legs. In order, as he thought, 
to mollify the ire of his wife and daughters, our tradesman christened 
his grunting family after the heroes and heroines of modern poems, 
novels, and songs. There might be seen, located in various styes, 
« Pelham,” and “ Eugene Aram,” the “ Lost Heir, and “The Man of 
Refinement.” Satan” was a great boar, and “ Alice Gray” had a 
farrow of thirteen. This desecration of all that the female Pettitoes 
held beautiful, only served to whet their disgust at pork, and to send 
Mr. Pettitoes from his carpetted room, hung round with genuine Mor- 
lands, to obtain tranquillity and enjoyment at the piggery. For some 
time was our tradesman satisfied with looking at the objects of his 
affection : it was enough for him to see the backs of his darlings widen, 
and the legs to become massive with the best of fat. At length, how- 
ever, he felt his native thirst for blood, and it was observed that, after 
a time, he never visited the piggery without fumbling about at his 
knife. It was in vain—he gave himself up to fate—he would take his 
old shop. He did take it, paying the tenant an immense premium*to 
go out. When Pettitoes’ wife and daughters learnt his resolution, they 
fainted ; it is said, that for three days horrible shrieks were heard in 
the neighbourhood. Fortunately, however, for the gentle sex, “as 
woman,” as Mad. de Warens might have said, “who screams is not 
dead,” Pettitoes was not called upon to go in sables. The ladies, of 
course, did not accompany Pettitoes to town ; no, they kept the country- 
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house, and lived with their fitting companions, the peacocks, and the 
golden pheasants. 

Pettitoes re-opened his shop: the day he again appeared in public 
his face had a fresher glow—his steel glittered in the morning sun— 
his apron and his sleeves never looked so blue. In fact, he appeared 
more than a vulgar butcher—there was a certain regimental air about 
him ; indeed, it might have been said of him, as of a great general, he 
looked “ butcher to the king.” 

By degrees the piggery at Battersea Rise was cleared of its inhabi- 
tants. Alarge part of “Childe Harold” was minced into sausages— 
«Eugene Aram” was once more anatomized for the benefit of the 
public—the family of “Alice Gray” went at from seven to ten shil- 
lings each—* Satan” was drained into black puddings, and “the Un- 
dying One” hung for two days, with a gash from ear to ear. 

Of course the family never deigned to visit Pettitoes at the shop. 
Too proud, however, was the husband and the father, if his wife and 
daughters, at their country residence, would suffer him to send them 
down a joint of pork. They had their novels, their harps, and their 
auriculas—but Pettitoes was again in business: he had his apron, his 


knife, and his pigs. J. 





THE CONVALESCENT. 





« We sometimes find a disease quite strip the mind of all its ideas, and the flames of a fever in a few 
days calcine all those images to dust and confusion which seemed to be as lasting as if graved on 
marble.” Locks. 


BreaTHeE, gently breathe upon this wasted frame, 
Thou breeze of spring, that stirs the dewy air! 
Breathe, gently breathe! for fever’s restless flame 

Hath long been madd’ning there ! 


Yon vale—how sweet! ’Tis sure some fairy spell 
Binds my soul there, and bids me fondly gaze! 
Hark! ’twas a voice that murmur’d through the dell— 
Aud spake of happier days ! 


And where are they ?—a thousand visions pass— 
A thousand phantoms melting into air— 
Hast thou no records, Oh! my heart ?—Alas! 
All—all is vacant there! 


Why slumbers memory in its depths unknown? 
Wake, sweet remembrance! ere the doom be cast: 
Long hath this heart been desolate and lone— 
Oh! bring me back the past ! 


Roll back, thou tide of being! Break your rest 
Ye light wing’d dreams! and from that slumber start : 
Oh! all is dark’ning in this dreary breast— 
Come—and light up the heart! 


Tis past—the tie hath burst! Away! bright vale, 
I’ve no communion with thee! all is flown! 
Then come, wild Fancy, weave some wizard tale— 
Some memory of thine own! 
Wing, wayward thought, thy lone mysterious way ! 
Mount through all marvellous things—Heaven’s mystic plain— 
The winds !—the melancholy moon !—Away !— 


There’s madness on my brain! 
O. 
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SUGGESTION FOR THE CELEBRATION OF SHAKSPEARE’S 
BIRTH-DAY. 


AN event once happened in April, that has made it illustrious—more 
illustrious even than “ the fairest maid on ground,” the ever fair and 
ever youthful May herself. The light of one little day has shed a glory 
upon the month, that is as pleasant and refreshing to the heart, as the 
breathings of spring that come with it are to the sense. SHAKSPEARE 
was born in April! on the twenty-third of the month, in the year 1564, 
This is quite enough to hallow the recollection of April, in the minds of 
all true lovers of poetry and human nature, as long as there shall be 
months, or mankind to enjoy them. 

Let not the reader imagine that I am going to gild refined gold, and 
to eulogize Shakspeare. If I were an emperor, and were inclined to 
offer a reward for a new pleasure, I should probably offer one for a 
volume of praises worthy to be placed on the shrine of the greatest and 
gentlest-hearted poet that the world has ever seen. But, as it is, I 
should as soon think of writing an essay to prove that nature is a greater 
thing than art; that Falstaff’s quips and quillets have a tendency to 
excite laughter, and that Hamlet is a finer philosopher than the grave- 
digger. My only object is to tell a short story, and then to throw out a 
suggestion by way of a moral to it. 

I have the pleasure of being a member of a “ club” that was instituted 
a few years ago, by a few personal friends, in honour of Shakspeare. 
The number of our members is limited to the number of his plays ; and 
our regular meetings are two only, in the year—on the Anniversary of 
the Poet’s Birth-day, and on a particular day in the autumn. ‘This 
meeting we distinguish by the title of the Mulberry Festival. As the 
club, if I must call it so, consists chiefly of persons connected with 
literature and the arts, we have provided a book called the Mulberry 
Leaves ; and at each half-yearly meeting we elect a member or two to 
contribute something to its pages—an essay, or a song, or perhaps a 
fanciful vignette, all of course in praise, if not in illustration of the 
* golden meanings” of the spirit in whose name we are assembied. 
Besides these contributions, which are reserved for publication at a 
future period, we have a few Shakspeare-songs, which the sentiment 
they express at least lends music to, and which the occasion never fails 
to make pleasant. 

Now without pointing out, as a model for others, the plan upon which 
one little cluster of the admirers of Shakspeare thus meet together, I 
may hope to be pardoned for suggesting to all who have drunk with 
similar delight and profit at the fountain of that verse, which philosophy 
repairs to for an inspiring knowledge, and which flows on from age to 
age ina current of the purest and truest humanity—to all who have ears 
for his music, and hearts for the glorious beings with which he has 
peopled the realm of fancy—to such I may venture to suggest, without 
the slightest apprehension of incurring ridicule, that they cannot evince 
their gratitude to so social and loving a genius, more acceptably, than by 
marking out the day of his birth as one of the brightest in their calendar 
—as a period when friends may well meet together in unaffectedness of 
heart, to discuss all pleasant things in his name, to whom we owe s0 
much of our knowledge of them—to put his poetry into practice for at 
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least one night in the year, and to deserve the poet by appreciating his 
wisdom — gentleness. Let it not be soppantl tine wad “ subielion 
of his birth-day would degenerate into any thing theatrical or common- 
place. We can talk of Shakspeare without eternally calling him “ our 
immortal bard,” and the “ sweet swan of Avon.” There are meetings 
to be held out of the Freemason'’s Tavern—and of course out of the 
Garrick Club, where at the dinner the other day, they forgot to mention 
the name of Shakspeare, until some one recollecting that Garrick owed 
a few trifling obligations to the author of Hamlet and Richard, pro- 
this very celebration which we are now suggesting—an idea that 
was immediately rejected, on the score of inconvenience and innovation. 
But let the reader try the experiment ; let him assemble some half-dozen 
friends, if he object to a larger party, and revel for an evening upon 
recollections of Bardolphs and Benedicks. He will find that we have 
advised him well, and in “ the sincerity of love and honest kindness.” 
Of course there are many great names in English literature that might 
be made the annual instruments of calling friends together for a similar 
purpose—and we should like to see similar honours paid to them, even 
by public meetings, When a nation is blessed (or rather, was) with a 
Pitt Club, we can see no especial objection to the establishment of a 
Hampden Club. A few lovers of poetry and lofty principle might pos- 
sibly be called together once a year in Milton’s name. There are thou- 
sands we hope that would not hesitate to join as many Spencer and 
Fielding Clubs as might be formed. But Shakspeare was of all others 
a social genius, and stands first in more senses than one. Milton him- 
self regarded him with “ wonder and astonishment.” Cowper thought 
it praise enough— 


“‘ To fill the ambition of a private man, 
That Shakspeare’s language was his mother tongue,” 


And Wordsworth, an authority no less illustrious, exclaims in one of 
his sonnets— 


We must be free, or die, who speak the tongue 
That Shakspeare spake.” 


The season of the year in which the birth-day falls is an argument 
for its celebration—that season, to use his own words— 


“« When proud-pied April, dressed in all his trim, 
Has put a spirit of youth in everything.” 


The sanctity and loveliness of the time has been beautifully touched 
upon, in some verses that celebrate 


“ The hallow’d morn when Will was born, in the spring-time of the year. 


“ Some morn symbolic of his mind—elastic, warm, serene ; 

Whose smile expansive lighted up man’s universal scene ; 

Whose subtle spirit everywhere could penetrate and cheer— 

On such a morn our Will was born, in the spring-time of the year.” 
Shakspeare Songs, by John Ogden. 


After all these quotations, it would be presumptuous to conclude 
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should as soon think of writing an essay to prove that nature is a greater 
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Now without pointing out, as a model for others, the plan upon which 
one little cluster of the admirers of Shakspeare thus meet together, I 
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similar delight and profit at the fountain of that verse, which philosophy 
repairs to for an inspiring knowledge, and which flows on from age to 
age in a current of the purest and truest humanity—to all who have ears 
for his music, and hearts for the glorious beings with which he has 
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jeast one night in the year, and to deserve the poet by appreciating his 
wisdom and gentleness. Let it not be supposed that such a celebration 
of his birth-day would degenerate into any thing theatrical or common- 
We can talk of Shakspeare without eternally calling him “ our 
immortal bard,” and the “ sweet swan of Avon.” There are meetings 
to be held out of the Freemason’s Tavern—and of course out of the 
Garrick Club, where at the dinner the other day, they forgot to mention 
the name of Shakspeare, until some one recollecting that Garrick owed 
a few trifling obligations to the author of Hamlet and Richard, pro- 
this very celebration which we are now suggesting—an idea that 
was immediately rejected, on the score of inconvenience and innovation. 
But let the reader try the experiment ; let him assemble some half-dozen 
friends, if he object to a larger party, and revel for an evening upon 
recollections of Bardolphs and Benedicks. He will find that we have 
advised him well, and in “ the sincerity of love and honest kindness.” 
Of course there are many great names in English literature that might 
be made the annual instruments of calling friends together for a similar 
purpose—and we should like to see similar honours paid to them, even 
by public meetings, When a nation is blessed (or rather, was) with a 
Pitt Club, we can see no especial objection to the establishment of a 
Hampden Club. A few lovers of poetry and lofty principle might pos- 
sibly be called together once a year in Milton’s name. There are thou- 
sands we hope that would not hesitate to join as many Spencer and 
Fielding Clubs as might be formed. But Shakspeare was of all others 
a social genius, and stands first in more senses than one. Milton him- 
self regarded him with “ wonder and astonishment.” Cowper thought 
it praise enough— 


‘* To fill the ambition of a private man, 
That Shakspeare’s language was his mother tongue,” 


And Wordsworth, an authority no less illustrious, exclaims in one of 
his sonnets— 


We must be free, or die, who speak the tongue 
That Shakspeare spake.” 


The season of the year in which the birth-day falls is an argument 
for its celebration—that season, to use his own words— 


“* When proud-pied April, dressed in all his trim, 
Has put a spirit of youth in everything.” 


The sanctity and loveliness of the time has been beautifully touched 
upon, in some verses that celebrate 


“ The hallow’d morn when Will was born, in the spring-time of the year. 


** Some morn symbolic of his mind—elastic, warm, serene ; 

Whose smile expansive lighted up man’s universal scene ; 

Whose subtle spirit everywhere could penetrate and cheer— 

On such a morn our Will! was born, in the spring-time of the year.” 
Shakspeare Songs, by John Ogden. 


After all these quotations, it would be presumptuous to conclude 
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with some verses of my own, were they not offered, as the writer of the 
songs from which I have just quoted, remarks,—in the hope that they 
may elicit better. I have had the gratification more than once of 
hearing them sung, adapted to an Irish air, by one of the ablest drama- 


tists and truest Shaksperians of the age. 


SONG—FOR SHAKSPEARE’S BIRTH-DAY. 


Ever since the dawn of time 

Have poets told their sylvan stories, 
Gemming life with truths sublime, 

And crowning man with living glories. 
Sweet their strains, but far less dear 

Than his to whom all shapes were given— 
Now a breathing violet here, 

And now a streaming star in heaven. 
Oh! the vast, the varied mind, 

The all-encircling line of Shakspeare ! ° 
Nature yet must feel regret 

At losing him—the gentle Shakspeare ! 


Oh! the brighest flame of life, 

It burns in those who best adore him ; 
Gloom and doubt, despair and strife, 

Like snow melt all away before him. 
All his mighty mind was love! 

Yes, sure his pen was once a feather 
In the wing of Noah’s dove— 

It links us so in peace together. 
Oh ! ‘the sweetness of his song, 

The music and the mirth of Shakspeare! 
Golden word was never heard 

Like thy all-echoed name, my Shakspeare ! 


O’er the mind his magic breathed, 

And still it leaves a charm within it; 
As Apollo’s harp bequeathed 

Its music where it laid a minute. 
Time shall never stil] the tone, 

Nor e’er of radiant wreaths deprive him ; 
Nature was his nurse alone, 

And Nature only can survive him. 
Oh! the green, the glorious page, 

The everlasting line of Shakspeare ! 
Millions meet, with praises sweet, 

Around thy sunny shrine, my Shakspeare ! 


I ore my prayer to the reader, to Shakspereanize on the coming 
23d of April. Let him try the experiment—he will find it a pleasant 
and proper starting-point for his summer enjoyments. “ To conclude,” 
in perfectly original phrase—if the suggestion I have thrown out should 
be the parent only of one meeting—if it should tempt only one lover of 
humanity to pay a hearty :omage to its great Friend and Tlustrator— 
my object will be attained. L. B. 
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DREARYWIT AND HIS FRIENDS. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 


Let me not discuss the origin of evil: that pernicious pippin was, 
doubtless, the cause of all the misery that has hitherto been contrived by 
man for the benefit, or rather the bane, of his species. No wonder, 
therefore, that Sir Isaac Newton discovered gravity by means of an 


le. 

Tt is, however, not a little deplorable that what are termed the “ good 
things” of this world have not a more equal and equitable partition ; and 
that you shall not seldom see a poor devil with se) a leg to stand 
upon, while a huge alderman can afford to keep half-a-dozen footmen in 
good calf. It is no part of my present purpose to account for these dis- 

ancies,—it is nevertheless my duty, as a virtuous member of society, 
to lament them. 

What I most complain of is, that men having “ appliances and means 
to boot,” whereby the respectable appcintments of a gentleman may be 
maintained, should, as it were, voluntarily relinquish them into the most 
tenacious digits of rogues and swindlers ; and, by a perversity of reason- 
ing, or a depravity of taste, seem virtually to affirm that a leg of mutton 
is far worse eattng than the mastication of the air, and that a sirloin of 
beef is not half so pleasant as the enumeration of trees in St. James's 
Park. 

“ A bird in the hand,” quoth the old proverb, “ is worth two in the 
bush.” What opinion, then, should we form of the intellects of a man 
who, when he might hold a veritable goose in his grasp, should prefer 
to be beating about the bushes for a pair of dubiously existing owls ; or 
who should leave his Stilton to the tender mercies of the mice, under 
the belief that he was shortly to receive a new importation of green 
cheese from the moon? We should, doubtless, forthwith consign his 
head to the barber, and iook to find him, in due time, among the incu- 
tables in the Lambeth Asylum. But, 


** Certain the pleasure is as great 
In being cheated as to cheat,” 


or how else can we account for the singular complacency with which 
some people hold open their pockets (and this, too, under the perfect 
conviction that they are immense gainers by the operation) while others 
dive into and dismantle them? Some there are, indeed, who, having 
gone forth to shear and become shorn, would fain betake themselves to 
their own homes, like the prodigal son, to eat roast veal, and would, for- 
sooth, say no more about the matter, like a wise man under rebuke, or a 
fool in the megrims ; while others, not content with making “ ducks and 
drakes” of their money, must needs make geese and donkies of them- 
selves, and go cackling and braying about the face of the earth with a 
most portentous inanity of aspect, or repose themselves under the shade 
of disgrace, poverty, or ruin, with an air of agreeable lassitude and gen- 
teel relaxation. These enthusiasts, 


‘So perfect is their misery, 


Not once perceive their foul disfigurement, 
But boast themselves more comely than before ;” 
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and F verily: believe: would tefuse ‘sufficient annuities, if’ Arete 
thereby’ prevented * frott ‘pursuing “their destractiveand ‘di avo. 
cations. av ND 94 
‘¥’ would that the foregoing moral reflections had not been called forth, 
and the extent of reprehension contained in them were not applicable, in 
a’mournful degree, to my friend Drearywit, who has all his days’ (s6' to 
speak) been casting his bread upon the waters until he’ has quite got rid 
of the loaves and fishes, and who was no more expected by his numerotis 
connections to be seen in the path of life he chose to perambulate, than 
‘you might indulge reasonable’ expectation of meeting a cow in a milk- 
walk. I say, it is not a little astonishing, as the world goes, to find'a 
man stepping over the heads of others ; still more surprising to‘behold 
shim wandering about on his own; but most marvellous, when we ‘dis- 
‘cover him running his proper skull against a post in the most ruitions 
and persevering manner. Conceive a distracted muffin-maker | plyiig 
for custom on Salisbury Plain ; or a petitioner tweaking the nose of His 
patron ; or a runaway banker, who has once “ hopp’d the twig,” returti- 
to repeat such saltatory movement; you can, after all, conceive no 
‘extent of folly, imprudence, or madness, at all comparable with the 
visionary day-dreams of my friend. But I will not anticipate. 
' Let me, however, do strict justice. Drearywit was as far as possible 
rémoved from any sympathy with those whining sentimentalists' who 
“creep about as grave and watery as an undertaker on St. Swithin’s day, 
and mysterious as a maiden speech: he was not one of that tribe of dis- 
satisfied rascals, ‘yclept misanthropes, who rush headlong into a sé#’of 
troubles, like their swinish prototypes in the New Testament, and when 
they should be endeavouring to swim, cut their own throats: he was 
‘not one of those against whom the stigmatizing name of twaddler'‘js 
launched, neither could he, after any fair process of investigation, be 
accounted a bore. But why dol waste my time in these negative state- 
‘iments? Drearywit’s character was ever, I believe, in all the ‘domestic 
‘Yelations, unimpeachable, and any posthumous notice respecting’ him 
may be, accordingly, engraved on his tomb (when he shall take it wpon 
himself to die) without giving occasion for a blush to his panegyrist or 
an in¢redulous grin to the stone-cutter. 
But it is in quite a distinct light that I would at present view him; (I 
‘would fain, as it were with a lever, upraise his bulk into the air of 
reason ‘ahd philosophy, that the rays of truth may fal] upon the dense 
mass of frail and incommunicable flesh, and that I may, finally, be en- 
~abled to draw his frailties from their brittle tenement with satisfaction to 
myself and advantage to the reader. 


CHAPTER SECOND. 


‘ It ‘is neither my duty nor my inclination to be censorious or uneha- 
ritable. I do not profess to be a modern Diogenes, looking after horiest 
men with a pair of lantern jaws, and creeping into a kilderkin if 1 can- 
not find them ; moreover, it is no concern of mine whether the comma- 
nity be honest or ‘otherwise. I should certainly prefer grasping my 
frierid’s’ hand in any other place than my own pocket, and I should 
duly deplore the deficiency of the moral sense in one whom I might dis- 
‘cover in the act of plundering my pantry or secreting my spoons. '' But, 
‘as’ I have hinted, I am not curious upon these points of morality: I 
have, accordingly, the less hesitation in condensing long dissipated and 
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dispersed ;whispers jnto. an.articulate. sententious sound, signifying, that 
the. father of our fend Dreary wit was. not, particular toa _— that 
he did not stick at trifles ; that he knew on which side his bread was 
buttered, inasmuch, as he buttered both sides himself ; and that all were 
fish that came to his net, especially gudgeons. It by no means follows 
that he was not a highly respectable man, and a member of the common 
council. Let me indulge a reminiscence respecting him. If the retina 
of my,eye have, not deceived me, and my memory prove faithful, my old 
aintance must ever have cut a despicable figure, looked upon as a 
study for the artist or a model for the sculptor. He was /antum pellas et 
ossayso,.much skin and bone ; in truth, if to inherit no flesh were to be 
exempt from the “thousand natural shocks that flesh is heir to,” the 
outline in question might have laughed and grown fat at his leisure. 
But he had not soul enough to laugh ; indeed, although according to 
Shakspeare, a catch could draw three souls out of a weaver, I question 
whether all the music of the spheres would have extracted the tithe of 
one from my wretched friend. 

. It is a mystery to me, ignorant as I am of the process by which ideas 
ane generated in the mind, how it could have occurred to the old widow 
Snatchaway and her daughter that such a penurious rascal should be 
deemed a desirable speculation. It is still more remarkable that he 
should have consented to take any woman into stock (for with some 
men. such enterprises are mere matters of business) without being 
thoroughly satisfied of the pecuniary fitness of the transaction. Certain, 
however, it is, that elaborate calculations were entered into on his part, 
during which it was observed that he divided by two, more often than 
.was his custom heretofore. In a word, he was content to do one im- 
prudent act in his life, upon a principle which I do not. understand, but 
which, at all events, vindicates the existence of the will in a most con- 
clusive manner. On the lady’s side, be it borne in mind, she was now 
of that most uncertain of ages called “a certain age,” by which, let, it 
be understood, she was dancing to and fro upon the vast gamut of time, 
extending from twenty-nine to sixty inclusive, and no one. knew the 
“precise chord upon which she should fairly have reposed herself. 
Furthermore, there was a fatality in the concern: she, had her own 
private reasons for wishing the thing; she had dreamed of him;;she 
was,born for the man; her mother had consulted the grounds of the 
coflee-cup, and such-like Delf-ian oracles ; and, in fine, the two ladies, 
either by setting, laying, or running their heads together, had made him 
their own to a dead certainty, long before the match had been even con- 
templated by him. 

A marriage consequently took place, appertaining to which nothing 

is half so deserving of mention, or worthy of commemoration, as the 
~bivth of our friend ;.a circumstance unlooked for at home, and matter 
ifiwonderment and whisper to the neighbourhood, which, I must say, 
-genérally contrives to interest itself much more in other persons’ affairs 
ithe occasion could seem at first, or even at second sight, to warrant. 
y¥or.example, winks and shrugs and smiles were put into requisition ; 
shrewd guesses were hazarded— he was a wise child that. knew. his 
wn father,” and indirect imputations of the like nature were mumbled, 
all tending to provoke a breach of the peace and harmony then, subsist- 
‘Ing between a couple whose evenness of temper on the one hand, and 
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smoothies ‘of forehedd'ow the-other, -werey if may hazard the-conjebs 
tu¥e, pretty much upon @ par: vilob nod? ico odt 19v0 ev bash 
‘/Theold gentleman, however, had friends of another complexion;ss 
men, elevated far above ‘the mists of prejudice and the tumults of pasi 
sion. “Phese worthy individuals were delighted at. the «accession «sd 
recently made to their friend’s family, and were the first to make a Jey, 
and present a congratulation. To these, of whom I shall just now!only 
remember two—the estimable Earthworm and the respected Gulph, the 
physiognomy of the infant, sooth to say, as yet so imperfectly developed, 
indicated, with all the lineal accuracy of a chart, the possession of faculs 
ties of a superhuman growth, and pointed out with a precision almost 
miraculous, the destiny whereto fortune was about to raise him. In the 
meanwhile, it was deemed to be a time-honoured observance to enrol his 
name duly as a youthful Christian, at which ceremony the soleran Earth 
worm and the lugubrious Gulph were called upon to officiate as sponsots, 
To this proposition one objection would fain have presented itself, since 
the former was in common decency expected to make his appearanes, 
bearing some offering indicative of a kindly feeling towards the child, 
which feeling was upon this occasion made manifest by the presentation 
of a pair of pewter spoons, while an outlay of sixpence, paid into the 
ruthless and vice-closing hand of the nurse, was entailed upon the un- 
happy Gulph. These exactions, nevertheless, hindered not the out- 
pouring of similar prognostications, to which the old gentleman lenta 
ready ear, and, indeed would have given both ears rather than these 
prophecies should be unfulfilled. But—such is the infirmity of man— 
even these gratifying anticipations could not be indulged in a sobervand 
fitting spirit ; for, it is a grievous truth, that at the close of the day; this 
worthy triumvirate demeaned themselves in a most heathenish and ex 
travagant manner. Drearywit had, long befure the termination of) the 
evening, resigned his perpendicular, and was, as it should seem, strictly 
and minutely scrutinizing the pattern of the carpet ; Earthworm had fer 
a considerable ‘period been stretched athwart the mat at the foot of the 
stairs, bellowing for assistance ; while Gulph, upon whose brain the m- 
fluence of wine acted as an amiable madness, after dancing solemnly and 
‘sedately about the drawing-room, was carried grinning and gibbering 
to his own home, where the application of a few smart reprimands, and 
‘a8 mafiy smart boxes on the ear, administered by his wife, soon brought 
him’ to his senses, and caused him to sneak up to bed with a very forlom 
and dejected deportment. 


CHAPTER THIRD. 
That ancient philosopher who made it his business to go out upon the 


house-top and shout with a loud voice, “ Educate your children,” was 
‘a well-intentioned, but I regret to say it, an absurd person. I am in- 
clined to think he must have been a single gentleman, without incum- 
brance—of brains, at any rate—and one addicted to the intolerable jill- 
‘breeding of offering advice where it was least wanted. He should have 
eschewed treading the tiles, and have “‘come down” with something 
handsome. A score of young Greeks, boarded and converted, into sages 
at his'sole charge, would have taken the conceit out of him. To be 
_ plain, this’ sort:of gratuitous advice is of no practical service whatever, 
like Dr: Watts’s considerate recommendation, ‘‘ to get a vast quantity ef 
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ideps;!—+/f never: to vbe deceived. by sophisuas or fallacies,’ :énd. the. like. 
Hand us over the coin then, deliver a cheque upon byes banker, my 
deartwaddler, or mum’s the word. | For, to speak in the vulgar, e, 
hew is a family pauper to perform payment, a dustman to down with 
his dust, or a “needy knife-grinder” to ‘‘ fork over” the ready? The 
jdea is»preposterous. The expense, then, of educating his son had. agi- 
tated old Drearywit most miserably ; for the schoolmaster was at that 
time at home, and quite indisposed to “rear the tender thought,” with- 
out;raising the stubborn charge for his trouble. It was this conviction 
that decided the old gentleman upon keeping his child for a few years 
under the tutelage of his grandmother, with whom, although he would 
hardly acquire sufficient mental activity to skip over the various branehes 
of learning like an intellectual squirrel, to whom knowledge should be 
as'nuts, yet he would be enabled, perchance, to climb up the main trunk 
ofthe tree, by the aid of goadings and castigation, in a deliberate, sober, 
and steadfast manner. And, surely, this was a very prudent design, for 
the lady in question was truly one of a thousand, and appeared to have 
drunk constantly, if not from the very fountain of knowledge, at least 
from some source, into which had been infused a strong decoction 
of old-womanism, since her learning was of the traditional kind, and 
sheathed itself in an infinite multiplicity of adages, proverbs, and axioms, 
for an insight into which the curious may refer to Dr. Franklin passim, 
orto the first sagacious aged gentlewoman he may chance to encounter. 
The strictness of this amiable person’s discipline more than kept pace 
with her erudition, for the elements of our vernacular tongue once 
thoroughly acquired—the alphabet, I say, being digested, and the sylla- 
bie mystery explained, “and there an end,” as the respectable lady held, 
never having read a book herself, that the truth was not in them. Her 
instructions, then, such as they were (and far be it from me, by sueh 
mode of phrase, to undervalue them), were delivered by word of mouth, 
andenforced in an exemplary manner, viz. by causing her crutch to 
descend upon the skull of the devoted wretch with amazing foree, inse- 
much that echoes were made to vibrate and tremble along the walls; 
‘and the immense thickness and density of the boy's occiput rendered 
more pliable and porous, and fitter to the reception of such ideas asi she 
might please should take root and flourish there. 
“: It is somewhat remarkable, that the boy, so disciplined, even unto the 
creation of echoes, as aforesaid, should have thriven thus vigorously ; 
but so active and restless was his mind, and such a spirit of, inquiry 
actuated him, that his preceptress herself was heard to admit “ he some- 
times even puzzled her ;” nay, it was ascertained that he had supplied 
the‘old lady with various information and knowledge to which she had 
‘been heretofore a stranger. Some went so far as to say that he hal 
taught his grandmother “to suck eggs,” but this I do not believe. I 
must’even express my doubt whether such ovicular instruction is prac- 
in this age. The practice is, however, legendary, and comprises a 
‘fine apologue, which may be called ‘Truth teaching Experience,” and 
weudered serviceably efficient as a hint to certain self-willed greybeards 
eofany acquaintance. : 
1, Unpleasant difficulties, nevertheless, it must perforce be told, ar 
subot this reciprocal exchange of knowledge and community of ideas ; 
for theshad,: being now well nigh grown up, appeared-less disposed than 


he had hitherto shewn himself to receive implicitly such dogmas as the 
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pérversé old cat’ would ‘oftentimes ‘enunciate ;>so little willing, indded, 
thut a dispute having one day arisen; the ferocious fienit td estas’ 
blish her point, asusual}'by calling to her assistance) that ligneous'-eb. 
adjutor ‘her ¢erutch » when the vivacious youth, tarning upon hersdlf 
own instrument, made such a reprisal upon her pericranium,‘as:¢om~ 
pletely demolished the organ of memory for one while, and set the 
prismatic colours dancing before her eyes in a somewhat complicated 
and incessant figure. é 

And now he was become of a fitting age to benefit by the more prac- 
tical and profound precepts of Earthworm, and the subtle and ingenious 
sophisms of Gulph ; both of whom found a singular delight in grafting 
the slips of their experience where the moral fruit was likely’ to be 
abundant, and of rapid growth. Now, as the characters of these gentles 
men were somewhat strange and opposite, it may not be irrelevant to 
record them here. Earthworm, held of a verity that every man’ was 
better off, and de facto, a better man than himself, who possessed any 
one = er of property, not common and accessible on the instant'té 
him, the said Earthworm, and his chief object, accordingly, was to lay 
his fingers upon such property in the most amiable attitude possible. 
He maintained, that it was better to be a toadeater, than eat nothing at 
all; and he would have administered flattery to old Nick himself; if he 
could have got his matches dipt in brimstone for nothing by it: He 
was like the “ camomile that thrives the more ’tis trodden wpon,” and 
he would have welcomed a kicking, if it were understood to entitle hit 
to a fair claim upon your good offices in future. His rey: however, 
was orthodox, and the parson and he were the best friends in the world. 
Not so Gulph, whose honesty was the fear of the gallows, and whose 
réligion was a dread of the devil. Gulph was a kind of Timon, witha 
considerable resemblance to Sir Giles Overreach: and was alternately 
railing at, and robbing the world with an intensity of satisfaction inven 
ceivable to the mere rogue in grain. He would have been consitlered 
avery grave person in the cave of Trophonius, but he had his laugh’out 
in private. Withal, he was always having a fling at human nature, and 
vomplaining, that there was no friendship and sincerity in this life, 
that there was no community of feeling, but a mere interchange of 
snuff-boxes. He admitted, there might be such a sentiment as friend+ 
eel but thought that our own friends tended to fix us in a contrary 

ef; and said, that their hearts might be in the right place, but he 
should be glad to know where they were. I am not sure, for my part, 
that Gulph was not correct in these latter conclusions ; for it just now 
occurs to me, we do not find that our friends exhibit much alacrity, or 
appear very solicitous about paying our debts, or alert at securing ott 
convenience and comfort. But L apprehend, it is all owing to that 
cursed linsey-wolsey material of which this said human nature is com- 
“ We cannot make a silk purse,” &c., the proverb is a trite one, 
or if we could, it would commonly be found that we had got the wrong 
sow’ by the ear. 

By these worthies, then, was our friend Drearywit, rendered convet- 
sant in early youth with such branches of knowle ge, as would in course 
of time have sufficed to make him a pretty accomplished rascal ; and it 
is far from improbable, that he profited not a little by the lessons vouelt- 
safed urito“him by these sages, for he seized wpon every opportunity of 
' ling Earthworm out of such coinage as that curmudgeon fownd it 
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im -his nature, after | wretched, inward. wrestlings, to, bestow ; while he 
tookdelight in abstracting the spectacle. cases, from the pogkets, of the 
other, and. in. empleying maledictions and outrageous abuse, accom- 
panied. by gesticulations and, face-making, while the old fellow’s, back 
was turned, not a little shocking to hear and to behold. 


CHAPTER FOURTH. 


As I had for many years been a constant visitor at the house of old 
Drearywit, both before his marriage, and after the demise of his lady, 
(who bad not long survived the birth of her infant,) I felt that I also 
had a right to mould and model the flexible organization of the lad after 
my own fashion ; and was not unwilling to instil into his soul afew 
grains of philosophical truth, not to be picked up by every goose of the 
common. I was the more readily enabled to do this by reason of the 
hey’s, partiality towards me; induced, I conceive, by timely presenta- 
tions of stomach-ache in the form of apples and unlimited pastry ; as 
well by the amiable appearance of occasional mintage, that found favour 
in his pocket after an emigration from mine. 

. But in this design I had been in a great measure forestalled by a 
philosophical fire-eater and water-drinker, Millwheel by name; a man 
of intemperate temperance, and the most uncontrollable temper. He 
was one of those who enforce moderation in a voice of thunder, and 
exemplify charity by buttoning up their pockets ; yea, such was. the 
ferocity of his nature, that he would have presented you with a piece of 
brideeake on the point of a bayonet, and run you through the body by 
way ,of tickling you at his excruciating jests. His voice, too, was 
detestably horrible. A whisper from him, “ came o'er the ear like the 
sweet north east,” or, an echo from the hollow caverns of Avernus, and 
asigh (if any such there were) resembled a blast from the Vulcanian 


u The doctrines of this person were of a lamentable description, how- 
beit, they have been, I mourn to say, indulged and adopted by many 
individuals quite narrow-minded, ignorant and presumptuous enough 
before without such aids, and sufficiently of a piece to succeed ,and 
establish the previous promulgations of Earthworm and Gulph, _ * He 
taught the boy to speak” inhuman nonsense, and, as he advanced ito 
manhood, supplied him with exhaustless chatter concerning utility, and, 
“the greatest happiness principle,” the eternal discussion of which sub- 
jects was not only without utility, but productive of the greatest misery 
conceivable. The first, appeared to my weak and uninitiated under- 
standing a mere amplification of vulgar cant, which the cheesemonger is 
beginning to be ashamed of ; while the other was manifestly an anoma- 
lous monster, begotten on a truism by the amiable principle—“ Every 
one for himself ;’ or, “ The devil take the hindmost.” 

Millwheel, a sincere convertite to these notions, and a zealous ex- 
pounder of them, in explanation of his theory of utility, hesitated net,to 
Afficra-the superiority of a candle-snuffer over a Newton or a Galileo ; 
while Milton, ‘that mighty orb of song,” was accounted nought, jn 
¢omparison with a mightily rotund shopkeeper. But, his greatest hap- 
Piness principle, was in no quarter so well understood as, at, hgme ; 
where to, maltreat his wife, to chastise his children, and to kick, hisser- 
vants down stairs, supplied him with tolerable employment, and left 
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hiny in fit cue for'a'denunciation ‘of ‘the evils of ‘the »body ‘politic, ahd '& 
patriotic indignation at the tyranny of its rulers. » fh edt of og 

It were no marvel if ‘a youth, passed in the first instance through: the 
crucible of a remorseless grandmother, afterwards tried in the furnace 
of an Earthworm, filtered through the sandy alembic of a Gulph, and 
finally, rolled out and extended in the inahiple of a Millwheel, should 
have come forth into society a ready-made pattern of perfection, ’a 
monstrum sine vitio, or at least, a specimen of that kind of popular 
virtue which is seldom undermined, or endangered, by a too great sts- 
ceptibility of feeling, or a superabundant allowance of passion. 

But it was not so, for as it is said, that “ what is bred in the bone 
will never come out of the flesh,” so I believe it to be just as true; that 
a cobbler’s lapstone can never be converted into a diamond of the firet 
water, and, that the volition of a milestone (if it have any), is of rather 
a sedentary nature. For, be it observed, your comet is hardly to be 
reasoned with, and your stock of wild oats cannot properly be sowti 
until the waste lands be brought into a little cultivation. This may 
appear to be very madness, but such wide talk will alone fit the nature 
of the case, and this Suckfist* mode of ratiocination is the closest argu- 
ment I can afford upon the present occasion. More intelligibly, how- 
ever, to speak, “ All the fair hopes which Millwheel was to have 
crowned,” did the young dog Drearywit, with a capricious gamboling 
and a juvenile unconcern destroy ; and thus— 

It so chanced that the father of the youth, or, as I should now say, 
the young man, took an opportunity one day of giving up just so much 
of the ghost as he might be supposed to have possessed. The old fellow 
had been for a long time in a bad way, and there is no doubt but that 
half an hour’s simmer in the pipkin of Medea would have done him a 
world of good ; as it was, he had become very aged, with a frequent 
oppression and weight upon the chest, only to be likened to the burden 
of a nightmare with an alderman upon its back, or an elephant standing 
upon one leg for lack of the other three. The death of this respectable 
gentleman, if it gave rise to any feeling in the breasts of his friends, was 
of that especial kind, that “ doth lie too deep for tears.” We were, 
certainly, in no condition to prove our lineal descent from Niobe ; for 
I much misgive me, whether the quantity of moisture mustered over 
his grave might not have been exceeded by a chymical extract from att 
ounce of tinder, or by the voluntary exudation of a grain of dust. 

The young gentleman was pleased to call this event a happy release, 
and truly he appeared to consider himself released from any further 
payment of deference or respect to his quondam advisers ; for he took 
the very first opportunity of reviling Earthworm, of abusing Gulph; 
and of ridiculing Millwheel ; and I verily believe, would have had small 
scruple m dancing over the grave of his grandmother, had he not been 
withheld by the dread of her posthumous presence in the form of phan- 
tom, night hag, or succubus. . 

For my part, as I find very little pleasure in winking at a blind 
horse, in whistling to a dead dog, or in arguing with a deaf man ; and 
as there is no superfluity of fleece and some waste of trouble in the 
shearing of swine, I very prudently forbore to interfere between my 
young friend and his plans. Certain I am, that none are so impatient 





* Rabelais. 
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of advied:as those whorare most in| need of it; and if one’s friends wilh 
go to the dogs, it is really’ mo business of ours te see the tails of those 
animals docked, and their quadrupedal, vagaries restrained. ) 


CHAPTER FIFTH, 


It. was. shrewdly suspected of Lorenzo de Medicis, that he possessed 
two souls, so singular an union did he furnish between virtue and vice. 
A like predication, slightly modified, might have included Drearywit. 
Never ia a man so flagrantly belie the expectations of his friends, and 
so perversely turn away from the right path into the most crooked 
byways and tangled brakes. Instead of that sedate deportment hitherto 
adopted by the young man under the auspices of his elders and his 
betters, a reckless and wretched levity was substituted, quite subversive 
of those principles of serious meditation heretofore inculcated, and. alte- 

her destructive of that elongation of visage which is the necessary 
result, if not the type and symbol of them. The party to whom he was 
indebted for his introduction to the great world—the piper, as it were, 
to whose particular tune he was but too willing to dance, even though 
he were compelled afterwards to pay such piper, was a young fellow 
calling himself Harebrain. ‘This hopeful youth, this scatterling, having 
in an incredibly short period run through his paternal estate, now felt 
himself reduced to the necessity of living upon the small freehold of his 
wits; and, to do the boy justice, as he had never been unwilling to 
maintain his immediate predecessors in the same exigency, he naturally 
felt, that he had a strong claim upon the next in rotation. Experience, 
it is said, makes fools wise, but as neither he nor his disciple considered 
themselves fools, they were quite above taking any unfair advantage of 
experience. 

Harebrain, indeed, was constitutionally incapable of resisting any- 
thing that came before him in the questionable shape of speculative 
philosophy ; and having been hurried and twisted round in the vortex 
of dissipation and pleasure, brought an acquired giddiness and volatility 
te the general ret that admirably aided the headlong propensities of 
his companion. He was acted upon by every impulse of the moment, 
and transferred to his friend, on the instant, a portion of the same rage, 
whatever it might be, that, for the time at least, was, by the energy of 
its action, consuming his very vitals. Thus, an occasional visit.to the 
hairdresser would have suggested the expediency of importing a. vast 
quantity of Polar bears, and the exhibition of a conjurer would have 
induced the determination of procaring a Lapland witch or two by way 
of novelty. He had dived into chymistry, and questioned whether 
moonbeams might not be potted like cucumbers, and rendered service- 
able at pleasure as tapers; and he would fain have bottled the lightning. 
His pen also had been employed upon a “ Dissertation on Mares’ Nests,” 
and, “The best means of setting the Thames on fire,” not to mention 
some loose hints on the possibility of building castles in the air, with 
reflections on the art of making bricks without straw, and other matters 
of less moment, but, as he conceived, of more difficulty and hazard....,,,, 
(Here, then, was the kind of Mentor to whom my poor Telemachas of 
afriend committed himself and his fortune ; and it demanded very little 
Sagacity to foretel, and by no means the optical completeness .of,,an 
Argus to foresee, that this brace of blockheads were going to the devil 
in the most handsome aud liberal manner. But the case became so 
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urgent in a very short time, inasmuch, as the total melting away and 
vanishing of the young man’s property was veritably nigh at hand, that 
we, his'oldest friends, to wit, Earthworm,’ Gulph,  Millwheel, andmy- 
self; were constrained to call a council, and in close:divan devise expex! 
dients for reclaiming or restoring the infatuated. victim. (iscibiswtxs 

‘It was proposed by Earthworm, that the youth’s effeets should be, 

iquestrated and confided to his sole and peculiar care. Gulph, as one 
of the executors under the father’s will, was strenuously of opinion, that 
the remainder of the property should be withheld trom him); while) 
Millwheel was for inserting him in Bedlam with the least possible, 
delay: For my part, I had enough to do to reconcile these conflicting 
propositions, which, however, were speedily laid aside upon the appears; 
ance of the young gentleman. And now it was, that I made a serious 
endeavour to bring the boy to his senses ; and with timely exhortation 
and the most earnest entreaty, I have but little doubt that I should 
have caused considerable salutary compunction and better resolutions; 
for the future, had it not been for the pestilent interference of those 
vociferous old fools, who, nevertheless, found not their account im sach 
vehement discourse. Presuming too far upon the forbearance of their 
quondam pupil, they proceeded to such extremity of reprehension(as: 
caused the youth to have recourse to the poker, which directly led to 
the necessity of their making a sudden and simultaneous rush to the 
door, a huddling and tumultuous casting of themselves from the stair- 
head, and a violent issue into the street; the whole presenting a spec. 
tacle of unextinguishable laughter to the window-gazing inmates of the 
house, from which they had sc unceremoniously disembogued’ them- 


selves. 
Left, then, as at length he was, to the sole direction of Harebrain,# 
series of the most pre § projects was the result. He contem-! 


plated, it seems, the civilization of the native Indians, and forthwith 
despatched two ill-fated missionaries to attempt the establishment of a 
commercial treaty between them. He proposed to send over. books,; 
religious and profane, for their improvement, in exchange for toma, 
hawks and other implements of warfare, to be used with advantage 
upon the skulls of the more obtuse in our own country ; and was, only 
prevented from carrying his design into effect by a notification, that.the 
unfortunate functionaries had been devoured in toto by those whimsical 
beings, who had accomplished a saraband after the repast, with the 
most ingenious and extraordinary agility.. i 

. But, why should I enter further into these distressing details? why 
telate the mining associations, the pearl fisheries, and the vinegar com 
panies, in which my friend Drearywit took too fatal an interest? What 
need to tell, that after galloping most vigorously over South Ameri¢a; 
our agent was unable to discover any suitable or practicable mine ; that 
after incessant diving and plunging, not even an oyster shell was to,be 
detected; and that the devil a drop of vinegar was to be had, for love 
or money, unless, indeed, it were extracted from the visages of ,the 
shareholders, i 

 It:is,of | more importance to state, that these utopian projects carri¢d 
away my friend’s property without ceremony, and hastened the. \intrer 
duction, of Harebrain to a private retirement in Battersea-fields,| de- 
signed ,expressly for such spirits as despise utterly the, usual, diurnal 
duties entailed upon our physical, moral, and intellectual being. 
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_[trwere, without ‘all question, a most desirable circumstance, if, after 
having “paid, however dearly, for our experience, we:could, by some 
extraordinary and, retrograde movement, contrive to occupy the same 
position in respect of years, application; and means, as that, from which 
weoriginally started. But, the misery is, that we cannot do so; and, 
better reflection, a system of this kind would undoubtedly intro- 
duieda strange jumble of dates, facts, and memories, not at all recon- 
cileable with the known adaptation of our natures. We should, “ take 
no‘ heed: of time,” even “ by his loss,’ and, indeed, that worthy old 
fellow would be constrained to shaye off his beard with his own seythe, 
and accommodate himself to the prevailing fashion. 
It:is, nevertheless, melancholy to reflect, that a man is disposed to 
husband his money precisely at the period when he has none left te 
preserve; just as vast pains are taken to turn the key of the stable, 
after the horse has been sold at Smithfield. There is no help for it. 

Here now was a man, my friend, who had began life with “ bril- 
liant prospects,” as they are called, compelled, much against his will, to 
restrict his views to a narrow vista, terminating, in all probability, ima 
dead wall ; and whose prandiary propensities were hereafter to be satis- 
fied, not as formerly, at pleasure, but by certain express invitations 
from Duke Humphrey, or by a wretched resemblance to King Nebu- 
chadnezzar. 

Under ‘such circumstances, a great many things are assuredly to be 
done; there is a wide scope wherein the faculties may expand them-. 
selves ; and if a man cannot become prime minister, he may at least be 
secure of going out of the world like a gentleman whenever he pleases 
tovannex himself, by way of personal appendix, to a yard of twine. 


“« "Tis pleasant, through such loopholes of retreat,” 


to ‘make an escape from the vexation and coil incident to mages + 
and'as there is very little pleasure upon earth, it is well to bei 
pendent of that element when we take our leave of it. 

With such consolatory talk did I beguile the miseries of my uwnfortu- 
nate friend, who had now discarded altogether that impatience of 
advice, and repugnance to reproof, so common and prejudicial to young 
met: in general ; and who, perhaps, would have listened to the exhorta- 
tion and comfort even of Earthworm, or Gulph. As for Millwheel, he 
had'long ago given him up for lost ; ever since he had ascertained that 
the miserable wretch had been guilty of a taste for the fine arts, and 
had actually uttered strange language, indicating occasional sympathy 
for his fellow creatures, couched, alas! in the abominable form of senti- 
ment. Moreover, he was at this time too busily engaged in the composi- 
tion of a work intended to prove that all men were rascals, and that, 
accordingly, all men should beware of all men; and it was an ingenious 
expedient of his logic, that whenever he found a particular conelusion 
at direct variance with the principle he sought to establish, that princi- 
—— set down at once as steadfast, immovable, and not to be contro- 
verted. 

There were, at this juncture, several paths open to Drearywit, into 
oe of which I would willingly have introduced that young man ; very 
good paths in their way, although not so precisely’ gravelled and 
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smoothly rolled out as the pleasant promenade on which he had hitherto 
delighted to parade. For instance, by a strenuous exertion of { interest, 
4 sinecure might have offered its stool and salary. for his:reception,; "pr, 
he might have let himself out as shadow to a young fellow of fortu 
or'compendious abstract of witticism and repartee, or convenient echo 
of horse-laughs and puppyisms, whereto, “ profits might accrue.’’.. Or, 
if he really possessed any talent, he might have scribbled a. fashionable 
novel ; or, if he were entirely destitute of brains, he might have done 
the same thing with as much advantage to himself. Against all which 
projects he decidedly set his face. Well, then ; there was the.establish. 
ment of a republic in South America, a blessed chance of distinguishing 
himself, with magnificent remuneration “ in futuro ; ” or there was.the 
independence of Greece, and the rapture of enthusiastic and never, 
ending reference to Marathon and Thermopyle, with a special recom. 
mendation to Capo d’Istrias. No, it would not do. Further, there 
were matrimonial chances, connubial bliss, domestic peace, rich heiress, 
complying widow, or expectant spinster of the last century. This was 
by no means palatable. He said, one might as reasonably fall into a 
well and expect to find Truth there, as fall in love and hope to meet with 
her in a woman ; and he cited instances in which certain friends of his 
had met with ruinous reverses, nay, with untimely deaths, in conse, 
quence of such witless extravagance of sentiment. 

Finding my endeavours likely to produce no fruit worth the gather- 
ing, I left the foolish and wrong-headed wretch to his own obstinate 
devices and determinations ; and I shortly afterwards heard of his de, 
— with the wrecks of his property, for New South Wales, where 

fully expects to realize a very large ive i in a very little period; 
and, for my part, I sincerely wish that he may get it. 

And thus abruptly terminated the hopes and flattering expectations 
which we had been too prone to entertain of this young gentleman ; 
and, perhaps, the recital may not be without its advantage if it operate 
asa warning against the folly and extravagance of youth. And if the 
reader should, after all, be unconscious of the moral intended herein, 
why, I must even dismiss him in the chin-clad dervise style of the 
eighteenth century—* Go, my son, be virtuous and be happy.” 

As for Harebrain, I had occasion to see him a short time ago... It 
appears, he is about to square the circle and discover the longitude; 
und he has, he avers, succeeded in creating a perpetual motion. And 
he maintains, that his mansion at Battersea is the very Temple. of 
Reason, and his strait waistcoat the academic robe of a Stoic Philo, 


sopher. 
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pom: tite stark OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE IN FRANCES 
Te code of laws’ which, in France, regulates the prosecution and 

iishmernt of crimes and offences, is one of iron-handed oppression: 
Bequéathed by the expiring despotism of the French empire, to. the 
réstoration of the Bourbons, it has outlived the ascendancy of that 
infattiated race, to form, at the present day, a strange anomaly with the 
principles which led to the revolution of 1830—with the constitution 
then frarned—with the free institutions upon which the French monar- 
chy now reposes. 

Napoleon, in the zenith of his power, framed the Code d’Instruction 
Criminelle rather as a means of arbitrary government than a preventive 
of erime ; and with this view, he exempted public functionaries from 
its operation. With tlie semblance of providing against all undue ex- 
éréise of power, this code tends, in reality, to keep the community in 
awé' by the terror of its oppression. No individual, however free from 
féproach, who does not belong to the class of functionaries, is beyond 
the reach of its lash; for no evidence is required to deprive him of his 
liberty, it being a doctrine of French criminal law, that an accusation 
fnust in itself warrant provisional imprisonment until proof of the fact 
can’ be found.’ Thus any citizen may be incarcerated upon a mere 
alleged culpability, and kept in confinement, without a trial, during an 
indefinite lapse of time, even to the term of life itself, provided an inter- 
fogatory, or any other act of instruction take place once in every ten 

ears.* 
* The due execution of this monstrous code is entrusted to the discreet 
vigilance of a body of the high magistracy, consisting of the several 
Procureurs Généraux, Procureurs du Roi, Avocats Généraux, Avocats du 
Ror, and Substituts. These officers constitute the Minisiére public, or 

ency of public prosecution, of which each Procureur Général is the 
chief within the jurisdiction of the Cour Royale to which he is attached. 
They exercise a variety of functions, and are invested with a power 
dover the liberties of the subject, almost beyond control, and entirely 
free from personal responsibility. A French Procureur Général is. at 
the same time high magistrate and public prosecutor, accusing from: the 
very judgment seat; he unites in his single person the character of 
judge with the duties of high sheriff and chief constable, and thus: holds 
ii one hand the scales of justice, and in the other wields the sword of 
executive power ; his réquisitoire consigns to jail whomsoever it may 
please him to tax with crime,* or even incipient criminal intention, and 
no acquitted prisoner can be liberated but upon his warrant, which he 
may at all times withhold. He exercises, moreover, a special surveil- 
lancet over the criminal judges, and with it a necessarily strong per- 
sonal influence, much increased by the great patronage he enjoys, as 
the judges look forward to preferment through his recommendation. 

In French law, the action civile, and the action criminelle, resulting 





* Code d’ Instruction Criminelle, 637. 
_ + Code @ Instruction Criminelle, 47, authorizes the Procureur du Roi to accuse and 
incarcerate, no matter how he may have acquired his information. See, also, same 
code, 22, 27, 47, 249, 274, &c. &c. &c., relative to the functions of the Minisiére 


+ Code d’Instruction Criminelle, 279. 
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from the same. fact, are quite distinct, and the right of criminal prose- 
eution is vested selely in the public prosecutor.* | The-person injured 
cannot arrest the action of the Ministére public, and if he jein in, sueh 
action, he can become a party, only so far as regards his civil interests ; 
but he is bound to pay all the costs, should the accused be acquitted, 

The formidable attributes of the Ministére public being, as we have 
already observed, unattended with responsibility, are the more danger- 
ous, because every functionary invested with them, holds his appoint- 
ment at the pleasure of the crown. Hence they become an engine of 
cruel oppression in the hands of a corrupt government. But the most 
common indacement to exercise them with undue, not to say unjust.and 
inhuman severity, is one of personal interest—the hope of preferment 
to higher rank. The promotion of an officer of the parquet,t depends, 
after his subserviency to the existing government, upon his skill in 
detecting the existence of crime, and his success in obtaining convic- 
tions where the justice of conviction is doubtful. To prove criminality 
without evidence, is a test of talent which leads to distinction and 
celebrity. 

Neither is transcendant eloquence, nor forcible reasoning, a necessary 
concomitant of success in such cases. A plausible man, of very ordi- 
nary talents, may easily succeed in misleading an unsuspicious jury, 
because every thing connected with the administration of justice, in a 
French Cour d’ Assises—nay, the very law itself—assists the public pro- 
secutor in his attempt to maintain the truth of that which he knows to 
be false, or, to use a milder expression, in his endeavour to present as 
true that which he doubts. The criminal law of France is founded 
upon the doctrine of constructive crime, and the investigation made by 
a judge of instruction, instead of being confined to the proof of a spe- 
cific charge, extends to the whole previous life of the person impli- 
cated ; by which means a mass of facts, independent of each other, and 

presenting not in themselves a shadow of criminality, may be so con- 

nected and arranged as to form a specious semblance of guilt. . It 
matters not whether these facts be brought to bear upon the identical 
imputation which gave rise to the proceedings, or upon any new charge, 
apgexmied a crime of some sort be framed out of the materials collected; 

cause the title of the accusation is not fixed until the instruction is 
terminated, and the party ready for trial. 

The labours of the judge of instruction,t selected in each case by the 
»public prosecutor himself, depend, as to their duration, upon his mere 
will, or, perhaps, upon that of the Ministére public, to whom he, is 
always obsequiously subservient. An incarceration of several years 
before trial is an event of common occurrence ;$ nor, after conviction, is 
this previous captivity, termed provisional, ever taken into account, 
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.* Same code, 1, 3, and 4. 

“+ Office assigned to the members of the Minisétére public. 

+ There are twelve judges of instruction at Paris. 

§ M. Bourbon-Lebiane, a distinguished French Advocate, to whom Peyronnet, 
formerly Minister of Justice, and J acquinot-Pampelune, ex-Procureur Général of 
Paris, were personally hostile, was arrested, provisionally, in 1824, and tried and 
acquitted in 1830, a period of more than six years!!! Tail can never be received 
-when the charge is above a simple offence (delictus), and when allowed on the 
most trivial charge, the law makes it a favour, and not a right, so that it. is optional 
with the public prosecutor and the Chamber of Counsel to grant it or not. 
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much less ‘is any indemnity ébtained on ‘acquittal. During the period 
of such punishment by anticipation, the judge of instruction may apply 
évery ‘species of torture short of the actual rack. ‘Solitary confinement 
in’a ‘dark cell—long and harassing secret examinations—privations 
beyond those usually inflicted in prisons—all communication prevented 
with family and friends—beset by spies day and night, and every casual 

ession tortured into self-accusation ;—such, and many others 
equally cruel, are the means resorted to by judges of instruction, and 
persevered in for years, in the hope of overcoming the patience of the 
accused, and inducing an avowal of what perhaps does not exist. 
*s\Nemo tenetur se ipsum accusare’ is a maxim of our own law ; so it ‘is 
of the jurisprudence upon which the French pretend to have founded 
theirs ; yet it is spurned in the practical criminal law of France, where 
‘so much importance is attached to an avowal or admission of crime on 
the part of the accused, that to obtain it every mean stratagem is em- 
ployed. 

The proceedings are carried on, in secrecy, under the direction of the 
public prosecutor, and the accused denied all access to them. ‘The law 
even’ provides, that each witness summoned by a judge of instruction 
shall be heard, out of the presence of the accused, who is thus kept'in 
ignorance of the charges against him. In a word, the leading principle 
of the Code d’ Instruction Criminelle seems to be, that the means of aceus- 
ing and prosecuting shall be subject to no restraint, and those of defence 
confined to the narrowest possible compass. 

The judge of instruction terminates his share of the Pheer ne bya 
report to the Chamber of Counsel, composed of five judges, over whum 
he himself presides. Ifthe accused is to be discharged, there must be 
unanimity of opinion in this chamber, a single vote being sufficient to 
send ‘him ‘before the Cour Royale. Thus the opinion of the judge of 
‘instruction, when unfavourable to the prisoner, decides the ‘point, and 
his’report is always signed by the other judges, as a matter of course. | 
’’ When the proceedings are transmitted to the Chamber of Accusation, 
which is a section of the Cour Royale, the accused is called wpon'to 
furnish, within five days, a written justification, without, however, 
being allowed to see the proceedings, or to know the specific charges 
‘against him. This is quite a mockery of justice, as likewise ‘is the 
decision of this chamber, which is always given upon the report of ‘ore 
of its members delegated to examine the case. All the proceedings of 
the Chambers of Counsel and of Accusation are secret ; and the secret 
deliberations of judges in France are, to use the words of an emiment 
lawyer of that country, “des échanges d’égards et de procédés avec Mon- 
siewr ‘le Procureur Général auxquelles ou sacrifie impunément, dans’ le 
séeret du conseil, VThonneur et le repos des familles.” 

The report of the judge of instruction, confirmed by the Chambers of 
Counsel and of Accusation, contains, in too many cases, broad allegations, 
unsupported by the slightest evidence ; and to such an extent is this 
carried, not only in such report, but likewise in the Procureur Général’s 
act.of accusation, that facts are assumed, and false inferences drawn, for 
‘the'mere purpose of presenting a case to the jury.* It may readily be 








1*'This may appear too highly coloured, but it is, nevertheless, literally true. 
“Phe public prosecutor and the judge of instruction have, to-use.a French expres- 
Sion, ** la tte dans le mime bennet 2? and when an individual, however imnoeent, has 
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imagined that such statements, coming, as they do, to the jury with all 
the weight of. judicial authority, often make an undue impression wpon 
the most impartial, and the honour, perhaps the life, of an innocent 
man may be sacrificed to the selfish ambition of the accusing ma. 
gistrate. 

By means such as we have described, the public prosecutor in 
France obtains a very powerful auxiliary to his personal talents. But 
this is not all. Ina French Cour d’ Assises there are no protecting rules 
of evidence ; neither is there any humane participation by the presiding 
judge in the defence of the accused. The bench generally take a 
decided, and often disgraceful, part against the latter. Prior to the 
trial, they study the case from the materials collected by the judge of 
instruction ; and it is notorious that their minds are made up upon the 
merits of the accusation, from these ex-parte materials, before the pri- 
soner has had an opportunity of offering any defence. A general bias 
of the assize judges in France in favour of the prosecution arises from 
this vicious system ; and the resuming or summing up of the evidence 
by the president has several times been noticed in the French legisla- 
ture as an additional pleading against the accused, and, as such, subver- 
sive of the true ends of justice. 

With regard to evidence, none is really required to convict. ‘“ The 
law,” says the Code d’Instruction Criminelle, Art. 342, “does nat 
inquire how, or by what means the jury have become convinced. It 
prescribes to them no rules by which they are to fix the plenitude or 
sufficiency of a cause. The only question is, have they an intimate 
conviction?” In short, the law authorizes their coming to a conclusion 
without any evidence whatever, and upon mere circumstantial inference. 
This is termed the omnipotence of the jury. 

It cannot be denied that such a system is highly dangerous to public 
justice ; for it actually breaks down the safety-barrier, with which the 
necessity of proving ought to surround and protect the accused, who is 
otherwise exposed to the errors and imperfections of human judgment, 
unbridled by those wise laws of evidence, which serve as a counterpoise 
to its fallacy. The French legislator has, either wilfully or inadvert- 
ently, laid down a wrong principle—having confounded intimate con- 
viction with mere opinion formed on hypothetical reasoning. Con- 
_Viction can proceed only from certainty, and certainty cannot exist 
where a doubt is possible. Intimate conviction of a physical fact can, 
therefore, be obtained from physical proof alone. To be intimately 
convinced you must be as sure as if you had yourself seen or heard; 
and .such actual certainty, if not the result of your own senses, must, 
by, the evidence of other people’s senses, be brought upon your mind 
in the same manner as your own seeing or hearing would do. This 
last kind of proof is that submitted to the jury in judicial trials ; and 
in England, where its principles are so well understood, it is subjectéd 
torules which, so far as human foresight can extend, have provided 
» against every chance of error. 





been detained in prison twelve or eighteen months, these worthies will strain 

eve fone to get him condemned, in order to justify his prévious detention. In 

__1828, Count Portalis, then Minister of Justice, stated in the Chamber of ies, 

_ that.a prisoner was scldom detained more than twelve months without a trial, unless the 
Mini priblic felt sure of getting him convicted ! 
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»feertain it.is, that where no evidence is required-—where. all the ad- 
yantages belong to the prosecutor, and none to the accused—where the 
j take a decided part against the latter, and have the last word 
against him—the jury may, in their pretended omnipotence, be in- 
veigled into an act of injustice ; but when a power above the law itself 
is applied by the presiding judge to any particular view of the case, 
which the ex-parte statements of the prosecution may have made him 
take, it becomes still more difficult for the prisoner to burst his toils; 
he.must shew innocence in a twenty-fold ratio ere he clear himself 
from imputation. This formidable power, termed discretionary, is 
given to the president by the Code d’Instruction Criminelle, Art. 268. 
Being undefined by the law, it is exercised to an unlimited extent. By 
it, the president is enabled to dispense with all protecting forms of law, 
and actually to set aside the solemn judgments of his own court, in 
which he Bes concurred as president, but whose effect he paralyzes, en 
vertu de son pouvoir discretionnaire.* Added to this, is the faculty, 
which the law ascribes to the presiding judge, of wording the questions 
put to the jury ; and this is sometimes done so artfully as to produce 
conviction where acquittal was evidently intended. 
During the reign of Napoleon the operation of these laws was com- 
paratively mild, because their most oppressive enactments, being princi- 
ly applied to political offences, were not accompanied by that reck- 
thirst for condemnation, which has so disgraced the reigns of Louis 
XVIII. and Charles X. Since the restoration of the Bourbons this code 
has been applied to party feuds, prostituted to private malice and 
revenge, and made a stepping-stone to ambition. The Ministére Public 
has actually revelled in the wantonness of his uncontrolled authority ; 
the most delicate family secrets have been cruelly forced upon the notice 
of the public—the venial faults of youthful indiscretion, long ago for- 
given and forgotten, have been revived and magnified into heinous 
offences: in short, the honour and peace of families have been, and are 
still, at the absolute discretion of men who ought to be made personally 
nsible for the exercise of a dangeréus and unconstitutional power, 
which they are too much inclined to misuse. 
It might have been expected that the revolution of 1830+ would have 
put an end to a system so contrary to its principles. M. Barthe, the 
esent minister of justice, and his predecessor, M. Mérilhou, have 
oftentimes admitted the discrepancy between the Code d’Instruc- 
tion Criminelle and a constitutional government. Nevertheless, this 
code has been suffered to remain, in all its native deformity, as an 
appendage to constitutional freedom, whose exuberance it is, no doubt, 
intended to check. The only improvement in the criminal laws, which 
the Perier administration has deemed expedient, is a partial revision of 
the penal code, whose operation is merely dependent upon that of 








* A disgraceful instance of this occurred, in 1830, at the Cour d’Assises of the 
Departement du Lot. It is recorded in the “ Gazette de Tribunaux,” and also, with 
severe comments, in the “ Censeur Judiciaire.” Our limits prevent our giving the 
particulars of the case. 
| + When order » restored after this revolution, M. Bernard de Rennes ac- 
cepted the office af Procureur Général at Paris, and M. Barthe that of Procureur 
4 Roi. But these Giotinguighed individuals soon discovered that such offices, were 
not in unison with their high-minded notions of honour and delicacy, and they 
retained them only a few weeks. 
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which we have endeavoured to point out some of the defects. Casimir 
Perier comprehends not the wants of his country—he misunderstands 
the revolution of I830, which he would fain degrade to a. modified 
restoration of the Bourbons ; and he, perhaps, finds use for,such an 
engine as the Code d’ Instruction Criminelle, whenever he would smother 
the cry of popular discontent. How much longer a system so_ hostile 
to the institutions of a free people may be tolerated, is beyond the scan 
of human foresight ; but from the manner in which it bears upon the 
French community, they who sanction its oppressive operation may, 
perchance, in the end, “ draw the string a little too tight.” r 





THE DIAMOND DISTRICT OF THE SERRO DO FRIO. 


Wuen the ex-emperor, Don Pedro, raised the standard of Brazilian 
Independence at the Villa de Piranga, in Minas Geraes, I was residing 
at Villa Rica, the capital of that province. Foreseeing that the tide of 
pen events would soon oblige me to return to the Rio de Janeiro, 

resolved previously to leaving the interior provinces, to visit the 
Diamond District of the Serro do Frio. The prodigious value which, 
in every age and country, has been attached to diamonds, and, perhaps, 
too, some old nursery recollections, powerfully excited in my mind an 
ardent desire to see this far-famed district—though when I tell the 
reader that I am but an indifferent mineralogist, he will probably think 
that the feeling which actuated me was very similar to that which in- 
duced the celebrated Tom Sheridan to descend into a coal-pit, merely 
for the pleasure of being able to say he had been there. At any other 
period I should not have been able to procure the necessary permission 
for my journey from the official authorities, so studiously was all access 
to the Diamond District prohibited by the Portuguese government, to 
whom belonged every diamond found throughout the country. Even 
in Brazil itself little was known of this region beyond the immediate 
sphere of the few individuals officially employed there by the govern- 
ment. It was governed by a code of regulations, drawn up by the 
hand of the celebrated Pombal himself. On leaving the Comarca, all 
persons were subjected on the frontiers to a rigorous examination, both 
of person and property. But liberalism had become the fashion of the 
times ; to depart from every regulation enacted by the old government 
was now political “bon ton.” Pombal, formerly the object of their 
admiration, was declared a despot ; and thus did I obtain my passport 
‘from the same cause which, only a few months earlier, would have in- 
‘duced the authorities to have haughtily refused it. 

Having made the necessary preparations for the journey, I left Villa 
Rica on the 9th of October, accompanied by a trusty guide and two 
negt servants. The whole party was well mounted, and moved in 
rs t marching order. Francisco, the guide; was a shrewd, intelligent 
fellow, well acquainted with the country ; he knew, moreover, every 
page of the Chronique Scandaleuse du Pays for -sevem& hundred miles ; 
‘it was his invariable custom to divert the tedium of our day’s journey, 
by relating some anecdote of the family with whom we were to take 


up our quarters. for the night. If one twentieth part of the, Senhot 
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Francisco’s histories were true, gold and diamonds were cértainly much 
more abundant productions in the country through which I was tra- 
velling than chastity. and morality. To my great, mortification, I 
found, however, that his own did not stand very high along our line of 
route; he was a grempeiro (a smuggler), and had been extensively 
engaged in the contraband trade of diamonds, which accounted for his 
accurate knowledge of the country ; a circumstance, too, and travelling, 
as I did, with ick a personage in my suite, that subjected more than 
once the motives of my own journey to painful misconstruction. Indeed, a 
suspicion that I was myself’ a contrabandista of superior grade, appeared 
to be lurking in Francisco’s mind. I frequently observed him minutely 
examining every article of my baggage, and once I caught him striking 
the butt-end of my gun and my pistols against a large stone, in order 
to ascertain by the sound if they contained cavities for the secretion of 
the precious gems, besides endeavouring to draw from me, by artful 
inuendos, the motive of my journey. 

Travelling in Brazil, even in the most populous parts, is no sinecure. 
And yet there is a wild excitement, a feeling of ecstacy, produced on 
the mind when wandering through these magnificent and auriferous 
regions—regions cast by Nature in a titanic world—that I have never 
felt, even when sojourning amid the classic spots of the old world, 
consecrated by the lapse of ages, and hallowed by the inspiring asso- 
ciations of history and romance. 

We generally bivouacked for the night at a rancho, a sort of shed, 
open on every side, to leeward of which there was always a large fire. 
I preferred this, in preference to taking up my quarters at a venda, 
or a fazenda, the owners of which so pestered me with questions,.that I 
fairly believe they took me for an “ Encyclopedie Ambulanté.” — It 
moreover afforded me an opportunity of studying the wild, independent 
character of the inhabitants of the country. My nocturnal companions 
were chiefly muleteers, proceeding from the capital to the distant pro- 
vinces of Goyazes or Matto Grosso, gipsy merchants, parties of 
miners, men, in short, of every caste. But wild and savage as was 
their demeanour, their manners were simple and kind. They inva- 
riably swung my hammock in the best part of the rancho, and would 
hang up a hide, or their large ponchos, to shelter it from the nocturnal 
breeze. On these occasions the social qualities of my guide shone forth 
with considerable lustre. He would collect the party around him im 
groups, and entertain them with some wild legend of the country. They 
generally turned on the early history of the colonists ; on the discovery 
of some mine of extraordinary richness, all traces of which had been un- 
fortunately lost by the untimely death of the discoverer ; and, as the 
narrative proceeded, the dark visages of the listeners would glisten like 
copper when exposed to the action of the furnace. It was interesting to 
observe the effect produced on the minds of these people, by these sto- 
ries, so common in every mining district on the globe, and which have 
so singularly affected the moral and social condition of their inhabitants. 
On the conclusien of the story, they would sit, wrapped in deep silence, 
‘each of them, Pape s, dreaming at the moment that it might be_ his 
own fate to ag Lecover this fabulous “el dorado.” At other times 
Francisco would take his guitar, and sing to its accompaniment some 
plaintive modinha of the country, or striking a livelier strain, would 
excite the wild movements of their national dance. The grouping of 
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the figures, their singularly wild and picturesque. costume, their say 

air, heightened by the ee plese of ry fire, a aiesed a pictorial efor, 
which only the pencil of a Salvator ora Murillo could delineate, :On 
one occasion the harmony of the evening was interrupted by a serious 
brawl. A miner, a tall, morose-looking fellow, took fire at the atten- 
tion paid by Francisco to a pretty mulatto girl, who was travelling 
under his protection, and on whom the handsome person, and fascinat- 
ing powers of the guide made considerable impression. The jealousy 
of the miner was aroused, and he applied to Francisco the opprobrious 
terms of cigano (gipsy), and grempeiro (smuggler) ; the former re- 
torted, by the term “ baeta,” an allusien to the coarse fabric of his 
penche, and one which no miner can patiently endure. In an instant 

is knife was out, and but for my timely interference, in another I 
should have been deprived of the vaiuable services of my guide. On 
the following morning Francisco, aware of the vindictive character of 
his countryman, struck into a route only known to himself; and on 
the evening of the same day, the ninth since we left Villa Rica, we 
arrived at the Villa do Principe, situated almost on the verge of the 
Diamond District. 

The country through which we had travelled was, perhaps, the 
richest on the face of the globe. In the year 1756, the produce of the 
gold mines in Minas Geraes was estimated at upwards of six millions 
sterling, produced almost solely by the simple operation of washing in 
the mountain streams. But the moral and social condition of the inha- 
bitants of these auriferous regions was at the lowest ebb. The extra- 
ordinary wealth accumulated by some of the earliest mining adventurers, 
the fabulous legends they left behind them, have so dazzled the 
imagination of their descendants, as to totally unfit them for all the 
ordinary occupations of social life. On our line of route many of the 
hills were pierced like honeycombs ; and in every direction we saw 
streams diverted from their course for the purpose of gold washings. 
Thus they dream away their existence in pursuit of a shadow, and 
neglect the more solid advantages of agriculture, in a land in which 
the Eepractine of every soil and climate would almost spontaneously 

ourish. 

On leaving the Villa do Principe, the geological features of the coun- 
try were completely changed ; it was dreary and barren, and full of 
embedded stones ; the trees had no longer the same luxuriant growth ; 
the mountains were bare and black, and their tops exposed to the 
benumbing influence of a cold, bleak wind. We were now within 
sight of the mountain boundary of the far-famed Valley of Diamonds ; 
and fatigued by a hard day’s riding, I felt anxious to arrive at our 
halting-place for the night. ‘“ Who,” said I to the guide, as we toiled 
up a steep ascent, “is this Illustrissimo and Valerosissimo Capitam de 
Cavalleria” (for such was the hyperbolical superscription of my letter 
of recommendation), “‘ with whom we are to take up our quarters for 
the night ?”—-“Senhor,” replied Francisco, with gravity, “he hum 
homen da chapa tem venda ;” (he is a man of property, and has a 
venda, a chandler’s shop on a large scale) ; “ but,” he added, “he muito 
impertinente,” (he is wig! curious) ; a sufficient x ; I thought, tired 
as I was, for declining the honour of his acquaintance, even though we 
parenss the night on the summit of the Sierra. Avoiding, therefore, the 

abitation of this personage by a considerable detour, for his dignity 
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would have taken fire had we passed near it without paying our re- 
y sine we “a2 on gaining the rancho on the Rio Mitho Verde by a 
| march. 

The moon was just rising when we reached the summit of the lofty 
Sierra that surrounds the Diamond District ; the scene that suddenly 
burst upon us will, to the last day of my existence, be green in the 
memory: it was one of Alpine magnificence, and one which forcibly 
recalled to the recollection the glowing descriptions of the Arabian 
tales. 

On every side arose, high on the blue expanse of the heavens, the 
peaks of gigantic mountains, of almost perpendicular elevation, down 
the bare sides of which rushed impetuously into the valley beneath, 
innumerable torrents, glittering in the moon-beams like liquid silver. 
A thick mist hung over the valley, beneath whose surface lay hid those 
precious gems, the noblest ornament of the monarch’s diadem, the pride 
of beauty, the universal object of research in every age; on the value 
of which the caprices and vicissitudes of fashion have been powerless. 
I stood, gazing on the wild scenery around, till the cold mountain blast 
reminded me that I should find much more comfortable quarters on the 
Rio Milho Verde. We reached, about the middle of the ensuing day, 
Tejuco, the capital of the District, in the very centre of which it is 
situated. It contained about five thousand souls ; but so barren was the 
soil in its immediate vicinity, that every thing necessary for the sub- 
sistence of its inhabitants was brought from a considerable distance. I 
met with a most hospitable reception from the Commandante das Armas, 
who insisted on my making his house my home. My host was a man 
of superior intelligence, and he appeared to think that his country was 
hot yet politically ripe for a revolution. He entertained the most ex- 
alted idea of the power of England. “ Grande nacao sao os Inglezes,” 
said he, “‘ porem bebem muito,” (the English are a great — but 
are very hard drinkers). ‘This opinion of the gallant co ant's is 
general throughout both Spanish and Portuguese America. The late 
king of Portugal, though extremely fond of the English, looked upon 
us, nevertheless, as a nation of drunkards. 

When the congreve rockets were first introduced into the navy, the 
admiral on the Brazil station proposed to exhibit to the King Don 
Juan VI. the effect of these formidable projectiles» His majesty con- 
sented, and the whole court were achoedbnaty assembled in the balco- 
mies of the palace at the Rio, for the purpose of witnessing the spec- 
tacle. By some mishap, of very frequent occurrence in the early his- 
tory of these missiles, at the moment of firing the tube veered round, 
and the rocket, instead of flying over to Praia grande, took the opposite 
direction, and fell and exploded in the great square, almost beneath the 
windows of the palace. The consternation of the king was only 
equalled by the mortification of the admiral, who immediately dis- 
patched an officer on shore to explain the cause of the contretemps 
to his majesty ; and offering to let off another, but the terrified monarch 
would not hear of it. “I have a great respect,” said he, “for my good 
allies, the English, but after dinner they are absolutely fit for nothing ;” 
an observation which clearly indicated to what cause his majesty attri- 
buted the unfortunate result of the exhibition. Two days after my 
arrival at Tejuco, I rode out to the principal diamond works in the Com- 


‘marev, on the Rio Jigifonhonha. The operation of working for these 
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precious gems'is a very simple one. The alluvial soil (the casealhao) jis 
dug up. ftom the bed of the river, and removed to a convenient spot 
on the banks for working. The process is as follows :—a rancho ‘is 
erected, about a hundred feet long, and half that distance in width ; 
down the middle of the area is conveyed a canal, covered with earth; 
on the other side of the area is a flooring of planks, about sixteen feet 
in length, extending the whole length of the shed, and to which an 
inclined direction is given ; this flooring is divided into troughs, into 
which is thrown a portion of the cascalhao ; the water is then let in, 
and the earth raked until the water becomes clear ; the earthy particles 
having been washed away, the gravel is raked up to the end of the 
trough ; the largest stones are thrown out, and afterwards the smaller 
ones, the whole is then examined with great care for diamonds. When 
a negro finds one, he claps his hands, stands in an erect posture, hold- 
ing the diamond between his fore-finger and thumb ; it is received by 
one of the overseers posted on lofty seats, at equal distances, along the 
line of the work. On the conclusion of the work, the diamonds found 
during the day are weighed, and registered by the overseer en. chef. 
If a negro has the good fortune to find a stone weighing upwards of 
seventeen carats, he is imme«ii:tely manumitted, and for smaller stones 
proportionate premiums are given. There are, besides, several other 
works on this river, and on other streams, but the supply of diamonds 
falls now considerably short of former periods, and their produce 
scarcely defrays the expences. 

The Diamond District of the Serro do Frio is about twenty leagues 
in length, and nine in breadth ; the soil is barren, but intersected by 
numerous streams. It was first discovered by some miners, shortly 
after the establishment of the Villa do Principe. In working for gold 
in the rivulets of Milho Verde and St. Goncalzes, they discovered 
some pebbles of geometric form, and of a peculiar hue and lustre. For 
some years these pebbles were given as pretty baubles to children, or 
used as counters for marking the points of their favourite game of vol- 
tarete. At last an officer, who had been some years at Goa, in the East 
Indies, arrived in the Commarca: he was struck with the peculiar form 
of these pebbles, and from several experiments he made, it struck him 
that they were diamonds. He immediately collected a few, and sent 
them to Holland, avhere, to the astonishment of the lapidaries, they 
were found to be brilliants of the finest water. It will be easily ima- 
gined, that on the arrival of this intelligence in Brazil, the hitherto 
despised counters suddenly became the objects of universal research, 
and almost immediately disappeared. 

The government of Portugal now issued a decree, declaring all 
diamonds a monopoly of the crown. For a length of time it was con- 
sidered that diamonds were confined solely to the District of Serro Frio. 
But this is an error ; they are found in almost every part of the empire; 
particularly in the remote provinces of Goyazes and Matto Grosse, 
where there exist several districtos diamantescos. These gems have 
been even found on the tops of the highest mountains ; indeed, it is the 
opinion of the Brazilian mineralogists that the original diamond forma- 
tions are in the mountains, and that they willone day or other be dis- 
covered in such quantities, as to render them objects of comparatively 
small: value. , 

The largest- diamond. in the world was found in the river Abaite, 
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about ninety-two leagues to N.W. of Serro do Frio. ‘The history» of 
its discovery is romantic :—three Brazilians, Ante de Souza, Jose Felix 
Gomes; and Thomas de Souza, were sentenced, for some supposed mis- 
demeanour, to perpetual banishment: in the wildest part of the Interior. 
Their séntence was a cruel one; but the region of their exile was ‘the 
richest’in the world ; every river rolled over a bed of gold, every valley 
contained inexhaustible mines of diamonds. A suspicion of this kind 
enabled these unfortunate men to support the horrors of their fate ; 
they were constantly sustained by the golden hope of discovering some 
rich mine, that weuld produce a reversion of their hard sentence. Thus 
they wandered about, for nearly six years, in quest of mines; but 
fortune was at last propitious. An excessive draught had laid dry the 
bed of the river Abaite, and here, while working for gold, they dis- 
covered a diamond of nearly an ounce in weight. Overwhelmed with 
joy at this providential discovery, they resolved to proceed, at all 
hazards, to Villa Rica, and trust to the mercy of the crown. ‘The 
governor, on beholding the magnitude and lustre of the gem, could 
scarcely credit the evidence of his senses. He immediately appointed 
a commission of the officers of the Diamond District to report on its 
nature ; and on their pre ouncing it a real diamond, it was immediately 
dispatehed to Lisbon. It is needless to add that the sentence of the 
three “ condamnados” ‘was immediately reversed. 

This celebrated diamond has been estimated by Romeé de I'Isle at the 
enormous sum of three hundred millions sterling. It is uncut, but the 
late: King of Portugal, who had a passion for precious stones, had a 
hole bored through it, in order to wear it suspended about his neck on 
gala days. No sovereign possessed so fine a collection of diamonds as 
this prince. 

The average annual produce of these mines since their first disco- 
very, is estimated at 25,000 to 30,000 carats, and the expense of the 
works from £20000 to £25,000 sterling ; but it is supposed that dia- 
monds to the amount of nearly £3,000,000 have been extracted by the 
contrabandistas, whose illicit trade the most vigilant measures of the 
government have been unable to check. Nothing can give a stronger 
idea of the jealous vigilance with which this district was watched, than 
the code of regulations, drawn up in the fiercest spirit of eastern des- 
potism, by the celebrated Minister Pombal, in the _ 1775. <Accord- 
ing to this “regimento,” no person, however exalted his rank, could 
enter the District without the permission of the Intendente General. 
All persons who possessed no ostensible vocation were compelled 
to leave it; and should they return, the offender was banished for life 
to the coast of Africa. But all this, and the organization of a corps of 
cavalry, the officers and men of which were acquainted with every inch 
of the country, was ineffectual in preventing smuggling. Such was the 
“appas” of gain, that the very government employes were more 
extensively engaged in it than any others. Indeed, the venality of the 
public functionaries in Brazil completely neutralizes all the efforts of 
the government ; probably not more than one half of the revenue finds 
its Way into the government coffers. Some years ago, while residing at 
one of the northern ports, an English vessel arrived with a cargo of 
gunpowder — the article was, at the time, a strict monopoly of the 
crown ; but notwithstanding the severe penalties attached to an illicit 
trade, the whole cargo was landed—landed under the eyes, and by the 
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administrador of the custom house himself, who-shared in’ the immense 
profits of the transaction. And yet the words honour and patriotism ‘are 
constantly in the mouths of these people. 

After sojourning upwards of three weeks in the Commarca, I re. 
turned to Villa Rica, where I dismissed Francisco, who, I believe, had 
found an opportunity of indulging in his old vocation. Notwithstand- 
ing his notorious reputation as a smuggler, I was surprised at the terms 
of easy familiarity with which he treated even the intendente himself. 
I believe they perfectly understood each other. Francisco was a 
gipsy ; his people are numerous in Brazil, and carry on the whole 
commerce ot e interior. The epoch at which this singular e, 
whose origin has occupied so much of the labours of the learned wortd, 
migrated to the wilds of South America, I could never ascertain from 
any Brazilian, who are singularly ignorant of every thing connected 
with the early settlement of their country. I once questioned Fran- 
cisco on this interesting subject, in the hope that some old tradition of 
the event might be preserved among his tribe; but I received the 
universal answer given to every other such question, “ Quem sabe.” 

The character of the Brazilian people, who pompously style them- 
selves a nation of demi-gods, may be briefly sketched :—their numerous 
vices are scarcely redeemed by a single gcod quality. In cunning 
they surpass all people—all must yield to the Brazilian. No check is 
imposed on his rapacity and fraud by the fear of detection, the con- 
sciousness of shame, the sense of justice, the love of honour ; specious- 
ness, craft, dishonesty, swindling, lying, gasconade, and cowardice, form 
the grand features of their character, coupled with every other vice that 
can degrade human nature. 


ON WHAT PRINCIPLES IS THE IRISH CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT 
; FOUNDED ? 


We think we can answer this important question. 

ist. A congregation is non-essential to the existence of a church. 
The common idea that clergy is a relative term having laity for its cor- 
relative is erroneous. 

2d. Supposing that by any accident there is a laity, its numbers are 
never for a moment to be considered in fixing the numbers or incomes 
of the clergy. The former may be counted by hundreds, and the 
latter by thousands, without the slightest impropriety. 

3d. The same disproportion may lawfully exist between the wealth 
of the church and the resources of the country. <A people vegetating 

potatoes and sea-weed, and a priesthood dining on venison and 
drinking claret, is no anomaly, but the most reasonable state of things 
imaginable. 

4th. The interests of the flock are to be taken into account only when 
they are not opposed to the affluence and ease of the minister. 

5th. The chief part of the pastoral office is the sheep-shearing. 

» 6th. The laity should concern themselves about one thing only, 
namety; that the clergy be well provided with the good things of this 
world: the clergy should be left to take care of every thing else. 

7th. The text—“ You cannot serve God and Mammon,” is an inter- 
polation, and of no authority whatever. 
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Sth. That other text—* The labourer is worthy of his hire,” is a mis- 
construction of the original, which should be translated thus—*«’The 
rector is worthy of his tithe.” The notion of labour and hire is incon- 
sistent with the dignity of the church. : 

9th. A clergyman may reside amongst his parishioners if he likes; 
bat it is by no means incumbent on him to do so. He can take as good 
care of their souls, living in Bath or Naples, as in his own glebe~house, 

10th. Pluralities are perfectly consistent with the spirit, though per-~ 
haps no-where directly sanctioned by the letter of holy writ. 

llth. Union is good in all things ; especially union of parishes. 

12th. As the number of priests is not to be regulated by that of the 
people,'so is not the number of bishops to be regulated by that of the 
priests. Although twenty-six mitres are enough in England for seven 
thousand rectors, it by no means follows, that twenty-two mitres are 
too much in Ireland for twelve hundred rectors. Bishoprics are great 
blessings, they cannot abound too much. 

13th. The same holds good of deans, arch-deacons, and dignitaries of 
every degree. 

14th. A bishop is “ Episcopus,” or Overlooker: he may therefore 
overlook religion altogether. 

15th. A church never looks so comely as when she is literally a 
“ Church Militant,” fenced in by thirty thousand bayonets, and a park 
of artillery in every parish. 

16th. A minister of the gospel is never seen to such advantage as 
when he is charging his flock at the head of a troop of dragoons, or a 
strong body of the constabulary force. This is what is described by 
the psalmist, as “ the beauty of holiness.” 

17th. It is no objection to the establishment of a Protestant church, 
that the people of the country where it is established are not Pro- 
testauts. 

18th. The more reluctant the people are to pay tithe, the more need- 
ful it is to force them to do it. Their hatred to tithe springs from their 
irreligion. 

19th. The argument for a church establishment gains strength the 
more unpopular that institution becomes. Were it universally admired, 
the people would be universally religious, and then there would be no 
occasion for it at all. 

20th. The best way to bring the nation round to the religion is to 
make them hate the clergy. ‘The tithe-proctor is the best apostle of 
Protestantism ; and the tithe-system, (or such substitute for it as is 
contemplated by the present government,) the most powerful instru- 
ment for advancing the reformation. 

2lst. Finally, it is never to be forgotten, that nations were made for 
institutions, not institutions for nations. 

These principles, co-numerous with the Bench of Bishops, seem to 
embrace what may be called the spirit or genius of the Irish Ecclesias- 
tical Establishment. We frankly confess, that we think them open to 
some objections; and that, in a church constituted on such grounds, 
there should be persons who believe it would be possible to make some 
improvements, it does not appear to us to be matter of astonishment. 
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THE FIELD OF MONUMENTS: A_ VISION. 


I nAVE often thought, when viewing a diversified country at sunset, 
that the prospect thigh be aptly compared with a backward glance at 
the history of literature. We look abroad upon the face of nature, and 
we see it sprinkled with gilded eminences ; some nearer, others more 
distant ; some rising almost up to heaven, others projecting but a little 
way beyond the level of the earth ; these only are distinctly revealed to 
the eye, though we know that many dark valleys, and many sterile flats 
intervene, and that the broader and more towering eminences, have 
thrown into shade some of the lesser heights: which surround them. 
And so, when we glance backward at the history of literature, we see 
the great and the small start out from the vast level of past ages ; some 
stand single, others in groups; long and dreary wastes, their level 
scarcely broken by a single prominence, stretch in one direction ; while 
in another, hardly are we able to discover a vacant spot of earth. IT 
have often, in a dreaming hour, fancied myself wandering over this vast 
level, upon which there seemed to be scattered the monuments of the 
departed, shewing by their attitude the comparative genius of those 
whom they commemorated ; and this, not according to the verdict of 
mankind, but according to the final and unerring judgment of some 
higher tribunal. It was but in the dusk of yesternight, that I stood 
contemplating this wide plain, which seemed to be lighted up by the 
oblique rays of the declining sun. At no great distance from the spot 
where I stood, was a cluster of pillars, for the most part of moderate 
altitude ; beyond these, and to a considerable extent across the plain, 
monuments were scattered, single, and in groups, and of various alti- 
tudes, and of these, the most remote rose immeasurably the highest, 
and stood upon the verge of a vast desert expanse, where scarcely a 
single monument arrested the eye, as it glanced across to the extreme 
limits of the plain; but there, as if links between heaven and earth, 
gigantic columns were seen towering up between it and the highest 
horizon. 

While I remained silently contemplating the scene, I saw a man sud- 
denly step from behind one of the pillars, and advance towards the spot 
where I stood: I had somehow an instinctive knowledge that this man 
was able to be my cicerone over the field of monuments, and I received 
him with much civility. ‘ You are no doubt desirous,” said he, “ to 
learn the secrets which this plain reveals, and thus be able to estimate 
the judgment of the world: you will see many things which may appear 
wonderful to you, but you are one of a misjudging race ; sometimes 
your verdicts are right, but they are oftener wrong. We who manage 
matters here proceed upon more certain data.”—* It is probable,” I 
replied, ‘ that our hasty judgments are often incorrect, but time rectifies 
our errors ; the mass of the world will always be led by the few in it 
who are capable of judging, and therefore the deferred verdict of man- 
kind must be just.”—“ Just!” interrupted my companion, with some. 
heat, “ how can justice result from erring judgments? fashion, passion, 
and prejudice, may indeed be corrected by time, but the powers of judg- 
ment among men are not greater now than they were two thousand years 
ago, Limited they have always been, and limited they will always be. 
How, let me ask, should you be able to judge of the merits of a poem, 
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when you are profoundly ignorant of the nature of that which has pro- 
duced it, the mind ?”—“ We judge by the result,” I ventured to reply. — 
“ Truly an excellent way of judging,” said my companion, with a smile ; 
« look at yourself, and look at this blade of grass ; judging by the result, 

ou would say that the genius which contrived the one, is more excel- 
toot than that which produced the other; and yet they are both the 
work of Omnipotence ; but come, let me be your instructor and your 
guide oyer this field of truth ;” and so saying, my companion walked in 
silence towards the monuments. 

We soon approached a group of monuments of different altitude, of 
which three were more conspicuous than the others. ‘‘ These names,” 
said my companion, “ are no doubt familiar to you, but your estimate 
of them may perhaps have been erroneous.” 

I read upon the three pillars the names of Samuel Johnson, Oliver 
Goldsmith, Laurence Sterne. Of these, the first appeared upon the 
lowest of the three monuments, the second was inscribed upon the 
highest, the last occupied a middle station. ‘ What!” said I, in sur- 

rise, “ do you rate the genius of Johnson, the colossus of English 
iterature, lower than that of Goldsmith or Sterne? Johnson, whose 
learning was unbounded, whose mind was capable of embracing the 
whole circle of letters ?” 

“ Softly,” returned my companion, “ we do not estimate men here by 
what they may be thought capable of doing, but by what they have 
done.” 

“ And yet,” said I, “ Johnson has done much ; as a lexicographer, 
at least, he has no competitor.” 

“So much the greater misfortune for the English language,” replied 
my companion ; “ his work is an extraordinary example of persevering 
labour in a man whose genius no doubt qualified him for a higher 
sphere ; for when we contemplate the beauties which are scattered over 
his moral and imaginative writings, we cannot but regret the sacrifice 
which has probably been made of works from his pen, for a production 
which would better have emanated from the combined labours of men of 
inferior talent.” 

“ But what,” returned I, “do you say to the claims of Johnson as a 
critic, a novelist, an essayest ?” : 

“ His great critical work,” said my companion, “is more valuable as 
a specimen of biographical writing, than as a body of sound criticism. 
For criticism of a certain kind, Johnson was well fitted; his natural 
shrewdness, his long habits of thinking, and his knowledge of mankind 
and of the world, enabled him to judge justly, and promptly, of all that 
is addressed chiefly to the reason; and of all that class of poetry of 
which imagination is not the source, but only the adornment. T his, he 
was well capable of doing; unless when the free exercise of his judg- 
ment. was impeded by his prejudices, which were neither few nor weak. 
But on poetry of a higher order, the cast of Johnson’s mind altogether 
disqualified him from the exercise of criticism. His own poetry is a 
sufficient proof of his want of that genius required for judging of the 
higher flights of poetry in others,” , 

“ Then you are of opinion,” said I, “ that in order to judge of lofty 

, one must have the power of writing it.” 

“ No,” returned my companion ; “ but if a critic himself adventures 

into. the poetic field, and betrays in his preductions a want of those fine 
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sympathies, those delicate perceptions of the beautiful and the 

which are inseparable from a poetic mind, and shews himself the ‘dis- 
ciple of a school whose character is correctness instead of fire, and which 
abounds more in laboured declamation, than in the inborn eloquence of 
the soul, we are justly entitled to conclude that that man is not fitted for 
judging of poetry, the elements of which dwell not in him. In propor- 
tion as the poetry criticised by Johnson approaches his own, his judg- 
ments are correct.” 

«“ But how is it,” said I, “ that with such an estimate of Johnson’s 
merit as a critic, this monument should be even so lofty as I find it?” - 

« Because,” replied my companion, “ he was also a moral essayist ; 
and possessed that fine sense of right and wrong, that unerring percep- 
tion of virtue, which, aided by a sound judgment, and keen observation, 
eminently qualified him for excellence in this department, and it is a 
curious illustration of this truth, that the prejudices which in matters of 
criticism often betrayed him into error, have never impaired his moral 
judgment. But look, this is the record of a greater man,” added my 
companion, as he turned towards the loftier pillar, upon which was 
written the name of Oliver Goldsmith ; a better dictionary than John- 
son’s may hereafter appear; a sounder body of criticism than his pen 
has produced ; but never will it be our duty to raise a monument to a 
poem, or a novel, more full of nature and truth, than those bequeathed 
to us by Goldsmith.” 

« And this,” said my companion, turning towards the pillar that stood 
hard by, “ fixes the rank of Laurence Sterne.” 

« You amaze me,” said I, “ you assign a higher place to him than to 
Johnson ; to a trifler, than to a—” 

* No profanity,” interrupted my companion, “ he who is master in 
any one department has a right to pre-eminence, and deserves to be 
named with respect.” 

«And what department may I ask,” said I, “ was that in which 
Sterne was master ?” 

«“ The pathetic,” replied my companion. ‘ You have had no imita- 
tions of Sterne,” added he, after a pause; “ you have had the ghost of 
Johnson, but never the shade of Sterne. The languege in which Sterne 
clothes his thoughts is as imposible to be imitated as the thoughts them- 
selves. ‘There never was but one Sterne. But let us pass on,”’ said my 
guide, “ there is nothing to detain us here.” 

As we walked onward, I saw many groups, and single pillars, scat- 
tered here and there, generally of little altitude, and some scarcely 
visible above the level ; but feeling as desirous of knowing who were 
esteemed little, as who were esteemed great, I inquired to whom belonged 
a group of pillars of very moderate altitude that stood on the left hand? 

“These,” said my companion, “are the metaphysicians ; we do not 
question the accuracy of some of their deductions, but we question their 
utility. If Locke had never existed, men would have continued to act 
‘as they now do; the stock of human enjoyment would not have been 
less, or the amount of human knowledge scarcely less limited. Where 
a study can neither lead to any practical result, nor widen the circle of 
erijoyment, the time that is bestowed upon it is cast upon the waters.” 

As we still proceeded, my companion pointed out to me, as we passed 
suecessively by them, the monuments of our historians, novelists, and 
poets. Among the latter, I could distinguish those of Thomson, Collins, 
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Gray, and Burns ; the latter distinguished by its greater altitude. But 
we passed by innumerable little monuments, almost like grave-stones, 
so slightly elevated above the surface of the plain, that the name was 
scarcely visible ; upon one of these I observed the name of Addison. 

“ Surely,” said I, suddenly stopping, ‘ there is some mistake here.” 

* Here we make no mistakes,” said my companion. “I perceive you 
are surprised that your estimate and ours of the genius of Addison, so 
widely differs. Humour, morality, and good sense, distinguish the 
writings of Addison, but genius I know not where: his poetry owes 
any charm it possesses, to a correct judgment, rather than to a fine 
imagination ; but poetry is not the child of reason, although it must be 
corrected and chastened by her. Poetry is that which is conversant with 
beauty and with power; which calculates not, labours not; but springs 
up like a first creation, and throws over the dulness of reality a spirit of 
energy and life. The province of imagination is visionary ; but Addison 
confined his poetry within the province of reason.” 

_ “ But,” said I, “I perceive we have passed by a monument greatly 
more elevated than any of its neighbours ; let us return to it.” 
_ It is the record,” said my companion, “of Dean Swift.” 
“ You estimate his genius high,” said I. 
._ * Not higher than it deserves,’ returned my guide. 

« Why !” said I, “ no man has written so much nonsense.” 

“He wrote,” replied my companion, “ much that fools would call 
nonsense ; but which wise men would perceive to be sense in disguise ; 
he took a new view of human nature.”’ 

“ He satirized it,” said I. 

“ No;” returned my instructor, “ his work is no satire upon human 
nature, only upon its absurdities and pretensions. In one part of his 
work, where men are represented six inches high, and where yet the 
drama of life is carried on as among mortals such as yourself, Swift has 
satirized the objects of intellectual pride ; ambition, glory, and distine- 
tion, are all shorn of their illusions; for he represents the highest offices 
in the state awarded to those who are able to leap highest on a pack- 
thread ; he ridicules national honour, by making wars originate in dis- 
putes about the manner of breaking an egg ; and if he would lay bare 
the insignificance of human grandeur, he represents the emperor six 
inches high, with his sceptre and crown, sitting in divan with the lords 
of his council, and regulating the concerns of a kingdom twelve miles in 
circumference. [In all this he shews the insignificance of great things ; 
while in another part of his work he satirizes the too great importance 
that is attached to little things; he views things through a magnifying 
glass, and thus beauty becomes deformity ; and the frailties of human 
nature being stripped of the veil which throws over them the glass of 
refmement, humility is taught, and personal vanity humbled.” 

“ And what is the estimate here,’’ said I, “of his other works ?” 

“ They have added little,” replied my companion, “to the height of 
this monument ; but come,” added he, “ let us proceed.” 

I would have stopped as we passed the lofty pillar upon which the 
name of Pope was inscribed, but my guide told me it was unnecessary, 
because the estimate which we mortals had formed of his genius corres- 
ponded almost exactly with that which the pillar indicated. ‘“ But 
yonder,” said he, “upon the verge of that comparatively desert plain, 
stands a range of far loftier monuments ; let us hasten towards them, for 
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the ‘sun sinks low, and the journey across the waste is long and weary” 
We accordingly quickened our steps,and soon approaching the group; 
which, however, was not concentrated, but scattered over a considerable 
space, I remarked about a dozen of pillars, more elevated than the rest’; 
all of them of vast altitude, some of them towering almost beyond the 
reach of vision, but no two among the twelve precisely equal in height. 
I read the names of Milton, Shakspeare, Moliere, Cervantes, Corneille’ 
Petrarch, Tasso, Spencer, Bacon, Dante. ; 

«« Let us pause here,” said my companion, as we reached the pillar 
upon which was inscribed the name of Milton. 

« I perceive,” said I, “that this monument is not eclipsed in height 
by any that surrounds it.” fu 

« Why should it be eclipsed,’ returned my companion ; “ for is not 
the production of a great epic poem the highest effort of the human race ? 
It embraces within itself the rudiments of every other species of poetry. 
In the invention and disposition of the plot, and in sustaining the chief 
and subordinate characters, the dramatic art is largely required : in the 
episodes, are demanded the endowments of the lyric muse ; while the 
conduct of the narrative calls for all the gifts of the descriptive and 
didactic poet.” 

“ Tell me one thing,” said I ; “ how is it, since such various and such 
exalted qualifications are required by the poet who attempts the epic, 
that the nearest approaches which have been made towards perfection 
should have been in the infancy of the respective languages in which the 
attempt has been made with success ; the works of Homer, Milton, and 
Dante, were each of them the first fruits of a language just emerged 
from barbarism.” 

«There is an epoch,” replied my companion, “ in the history of a 
language, when alone it is competent to sustain the weight of the highest 
production to which the mind is able to give birth ; and if no genius 
sufficiently mighty to achieve this undertaking should arise in that par- 
ticular era, the language will never afterwards boast of this highest 
effort of the poetic power.” 

«« T should imagine,” said I, glancing at the same time up the gigantic 
column, “ that this pillar is meant to commemorate perfection.” 

“ Perfection,” replied my companion, “ belongs not to human efforts ; 
unbounded as was the genius of Milton, extraordinary as was his learn- 
ing, splendid as was his subject, and immense the resources with which 
he came to it, stored as he was with a perfect knowledge of all the great 
models of antiquity, the treasures of the early Italian, and the powers 
and facilities of his own unrivalled tongue, it may yet be said that Mil- 
ton has not entirely succeeded in the object of his work. ‘The pure 
illimitable attributes of the ‘ great first cause least understood’ baffle the 
feeble powers of man, and are contemplated with sentiments of awe, 
which even the loftiest flights weaken and debase.” 

« But,” said I, “ were not the same difficulties opposed to the epic 

of the ancient world ?” 

“No,” said my companion; “the mythology of the Greeks and 
Romans does not oppose the same difficulties ; their gods were cartial 
gods, fraught with human passions and human failings, and differed 1a 
nothing from the inhabitants of your ‘ sin-worn mould,’ except in being 
gifted with superhuman powers, and present immortality.” | “he 

« These,” said my companion, glancing towards the other lofty pillar 
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that. stood near, “are the records of the great of modern times; they 
stand, you perceive, upon the verge of that dusky plain whose monotony 
is broken by few monuments, and those few scarcely rise above its 
Jevel ; that, pillar on the edge of the desert is inscribed with the name of 
Dante ; it is the connecting link between the literature of the middle 
ages, and that of modern times, and stands on the dark shore that sepa- 
rates the ancient from the modern world; and look, canst thou descry, 
across the dreary level, some gigantic pillars on its utmost limits, dim 
and. indistinct ?” 

“ T can see them plainly,” said I. 

“ These,” returned my companion, “are the monuments of the 
ancients ; wouldst thou pass the desert, and read the names of Virgil 
and Homer, and AGschylus and others, the poets and philosophers, and 
erators and painters, and sculptors of the ancient world ?” 

“« Let us cross the desert,” said I. But as I walked on, keeping my 
eye fixed upon the dim and distant monuments, I lost sight of my coms 
panion, who, outstripping me, glided behind the monument of Dante, 
and when I reached it, he was no where to be seen. I was alone. 
Before me lay the wide monotonous plain thinly sprinkled with monu- 
ments ; the lofty pillars of a former race stood on its utmost limits, their 
summits yet gilded by the last rays of the declining sun, and I leaned 
against the column upon which was written the name of Dante. 

“ Mighty poet,” said I, looking upward at the tall column, whose 
summit I could scarcely discern, “‘ mighty was thy song, fit to be the 
imperishable record of thy genius. Hell, and the workings of despair, 
in the sad realms where hope ‘ never comes, that comes to all ;’ purga- 
tory, and the reign and progress of repentance, mingled with the sweet 
influences of reviving hope; heaven, and the fulness of pure joys 
unutterable— 


“« Where the blest spirits above 
On flowers reposed, and with fresh flowrets crowned, 
Quaff immortality and joy.” 


I knew not whether to retire, or to advance ; whether to linger among 
the monuments that were scattered around me, or enter upon the plain, 
where were thinly strewn the records of the middle ages; but the 
gigantic monuments that stood upon its uttermost limits seemed. to 
beekon me forward, and I went on. 

Thad now no guide to direct my judgment, and I was forced to form 
my own conclusions from what I saw. These were somewhat at vari- 
ange with my previous impressions ; for although, compared with the 
field of monuments which I had already passed, the plain which I now 
traversed was bare and monotonous ; and although the pillars which I 
passed by were but of moderate height, yet the records of human endea- 
vour were more frequent than I had expected to find them. When I 
had thought of the dark ages, I had pictured to myself a time when 
Goth mr Vandal trampled under foot all that was noble and _intel- 
lectual; a dark rayless season of mental bondage, when intellect pever 

ut forth one bud, or if she did, when her blossoms were crushed by 
the hand of the barbarian, or drooped because they bloomed alone, and 
that at a certain epoch called the revival of letters, intellectual light 
broke upon the benighted earth, as the sun bursts from an eclipse. upon 
@ shrouded world. But this impression I found belied by whatI saw 
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around me ; I discovered a connecting chain ; I was arrested by many 
pillars, records of the genius of the middle ages ; many, not indeed of 
vast importance, but yet rising above the level, inscribed with the names 
of those who had appreciated, and therefore preserved and multiplied the 
relics of the ancient world ; and many, more lofty, bearing the names of 
those to whose genius modern Europe is indebted for the germs of her 
romantic poetry. I passed too, the monuments that had been raised to 
those illustrious patrons of letters, whose zeal for the promotion of know- 
ledge shed, for a time, something like the twilight of learning throughout 
the sphere of their influence. I read the name of our great Alfred upon 
the most distinguished of these pillars, and the name of Charlemagne 
upon another ; and I transported myself, in fancy, to those days when 
christianity struggled with the relics of paganism ; when the. sciences 
had hardly any existence, when the refinements of life were unknown, 
and when yet, the spectacle was seen, of sceptred kings and conquerors 
listening to the instructions of wisdom, inviting the learned to their 
courts, protecting genius, encouraging education, promoting knowledge, 
and devoting the repose which victory had purchased, to the cultivation 
of the arts of peace. 

I had passed a dreary waste, and now approached a spot where stood 
a group of tall pillars, surrounded by many lesser monuments. It was 
already deep dusk ; the monuments of the ancients were no longer 
visible, and the light only enabled me to read upon the columns around 
me the names of Hafiz, Ferdusi, Al-Mamoun, and Haroun Al-Raschid. 
These were the records of Arabian and Persian genius, when, at a 
time that intellectual light was flickering with an uncertain flame over 
Europe, that flame had found a shelter, and was burning with a steadier 
blaze, in a land from which long ago all traces of its influence have 
disappeared. 

I threw myself at the base of the column of Haroun Al-Raschid, and 
abandoned myself to a dream of past glory and present debasement. 
Arabia, a thousand years ago, the seat of learning, the cradle of genius, 
the birth-place of poesy: how changed! a thinly-peopled land, an 
uncultivated soil ; flocks of wild animals, wandering tribes, whose riches 
are their camels; cities, deserted and silent, ruins crumbling away ; 
ignorance, superstition, idolatry, throwing their deepest shadows over a 
a and desolate land. Well may a contrast like this curb the 

aughtiness of man, and lead him, from the mutability ef human 
endeavour, to look beyond it. I. 
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7. SONG: FOR THE FIRST OF APRIL. 
es Goon reader, these are times, too serious for rhymes ; 
ne The world’s been full of crimes, since we were whipped at school ; 
of Yet some men have no taint, ’gainst them we’ve no complaint, 
“ And Cumberland’s a saint—Oh, you April Fool ? 
N~ The Tories, so they say, resolve to fast and pray, 
ut Repenting (well they may!) their errors and misrule ; 
= Eldon’s resigned his fees, his conscience to appease, 
vad And Wharncliffe’s on his knees—Oh, you April Fool! 
en 
es The Derry boys aspire, above each base desire ; 
n, Lord Londonderry’s ire has now begun to cool ; 
re There’s Wetherell in haste, now buttoning up his waist, 
oad And Ellenborough’s chaste—Oh, you April Fool ! 
re, 
on There’s Hunt has grown genteel, as Hardinge or as Peel, 
| And Croker now can feel a drubbing like a mule ; 
od While Perceval at last, has really made us fast, 
ow And then the Bill has passed—Oh, you April Fool ! 
nd Now Cobbett’s morals mend, he calls ‘‘ The Times” his friend, 
id. Our cares are at an end, O’Connell’s grown a tool ; 

® For Ireland cries jam satis, and this a truth I state is, 
vod He loves the tithes like ’taties—Oh, you April fool ! 
we Our Aldermen forswear all corporation fare, 

a And take themselves to pray’r, on some convenient stool, 
a And they with thoughts divine to “‘ Temperance”’ incline, 
on And send the Poor their wine—Oh, you April Fool! 

b 
an The Cholera rages still, in spite the Doctors’ skill, 
hes Continuing to kill, with systematic rule ; 
if Among the Peers it spread, the Tories quickly fled, 
the The Bishops are all dead—Oh, you April Fool ! 
— The Lords are growing wise ; they write to our surprise, 


The gravest tragedies, as humorous as Poole ; 
Their genius soars so high, from them must Shakspeare fly, 
And Milton’s ‘“‘ all my eye’’—Oh, you April Fool ! 


Some flourish in debating, astonish in narrating, 
Are clever in translating, as Sotheby or as Hoole ; 
We’ve all so happy grown, by their good deeds alone, 
That taxes are unknown—Oh, you April Fool! 


And now all heroes fly, to conquer or to die, 

And “ Freedom !” is the cry, from Timbuctoo to Thule ; 
His murderers remain, where Torrijos was slain, 

And Poland’s free again—Oh, vou April Fool! 


M. M. New Series.—Vou. XIII. No. 76. 2G 
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A.tnovueH my life has been almost wholly passed on the Castilian 
side of the Sierra Morena, I am, nevertheless, a native of Andalusia, 
and no Castilian, though the contrary is asserted in the royal pardon 
obtained for me, in whieh I am called Polinario of La -Mancha. 
Possibly the Bishop of Jaen, who obtained for me the king’s forgive- 
ness, did not care to own me; but the truth is, that I was born in his 
diocese, in the small town of Tobaruela, which is situated about eight 
leagues up the river Guadalimar from Andujar. My father was a 
muleteer, owning four as good mules as any in the province ; and these 
he turned to the best advantage—travelling between Jaen, Andujar, 
and Ubeda, sometimes with a little merchandize on his own account, 
but oftener on the errand of others. He was as honest a muleteer as 
any on the road, and a good Catholic, never omitting either mass or 
confession ; and by his industry, he contrived to provide sufficiently for 
his family, which consisted of two besides myself, Diego and Mara- 
quita, the one older, the other younger than me. I shall have occasion 
hereafter to make frequent mention of my father, who died only four 
years ago—at present I am speaking of the time that elapsed from the 
age of which I remember any thing, until I attained to fifteen. When 
I say that my father provided sufficiently for his family, I do not mean 
that we had always the chocolate pot to go to, or that we had a smok- 
ing puchero every day in the year; but we had bread, and fruit, and 
wine, and oil, and I may say eggs, in plenty, and a puchero on feast 
days, as well as on every occasion when my father was expected to 
return home with his mules. Since those days, I have tasted the best 
that either. Castile or Andalusia can afford—and have eaten of many a 
dinner that might have tickled the palate of a baron; but never any 
thing so dainty as the pucheros cooked by my mother against my 
father’s return. These were happy nights ; I think I see now the mules 
enter the kitchen, one by one—and even my father behind, in his em- 
broidered jacket and tight gaiters—while we three children ran to meet 
him ; and my mother (God rest her soul!) left off stirring the pot to 
ask how he fared, and how many pesetas he had brought back ; and 
then he would loosen his girdle, and untie the knot at the end of it, 
and take out a handful of coin, silver and copper mixed, and give a 
quarto to each of us, and drop the rest into my mother’s lap ; and then 
we all feasted on the puchero. Never was there a better mother than 
mine, or a more indulgent—I am not sorry that she went to paradise 
before I had entered upon what she would have called evil ways. 

When I had attained the age of about twelve, it was a question with 
my father and mother in what line I should be bred. Diego, my elder 
brother, had already learned the trade of making ropes ef aloes, and 
could gain a real every day ; and my mother wished me to follow some 
business that would bring in as much. “ That will be two reals a day 
between the two lads,” said she—for I perfectly remember her words— 
“three hundred and sixty-five times two reals—it will go far im a 
year’s time to buy you a fifth mule.” My father, on the other hand, 
fancying he discovered proofs of capacity in me, thought of the church ; 
but for my part I liked neither the one nor the other of the plans ; and 
one night, when my father had returned, and when my brother Diego 
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put into my mother’s hand the real he had gained, “when,”’ said she, 
addressing. her husband,“ will this little rogue,” tapping me on the head, 
“ be able to do the like ?” 

“JT was thinking,” said my father, “that he had best follow his 
father’s trade ; I'll put him on a mule the next time I go to Andujar ; 
and who knows but in a year’s time, as the lad is quick, he may 
manage to take two mules to Jaen, at the same time that I take two to 
Andujar, and so turn over more reals than Diego? and so in effect it 
was agreed: at thirteen I was a muleteer; and to the taste which this 
manner of living gave me for an unsettled life, may be partly attri- 
buted the events that subsequently followed. But I have now to relate, 
with some exactness, one or two circumstances that helped more espe- 
cially to change my manner of life. 

I had attained the age of fifteen, when my father gave me in charge 
two mules to take all the way to Cordova, to bring back some lead from 
the mines in that neighbourhood, which was wanted for some repairs to 
the Convent of San Felipe Neri, in our town. I took my mules to 
Cordova accordingly, and put up at the Posada ; I had scarcely dressed 
and watered the beasts, when there drove intothe yard a coach drawn 
by seven mules, and another coach behind it. The Duque de Huescar 
sat’ in the first, and four of his highness’s attendants occupied the other. 
The Posada was soon all in a bustle; for dinner was to be got ready 
for the duke. There were soups, and stews, and pasties, and many fine 
dishes I never saw before or heard of, for the duke’s own cook—a 
Frenchman as some said—travelled with his master ; but there were 
no pucheros—no, no! the duke’s stomach was too delicate for them. 
At length the dinner was cooked and served ; but the duke not having 
then dismissed the corregidor, who had waited upon his highness out 
of civility, the head servant invited all who were in the kitchen to go 
and see the duke’s dinner, the like of which nobody there had ever 
before set eyes on. Among those who were m the kitchen, there 
chanced to be a poor fellow, with scarce a rag to cover his back, and 
who appeared grievously to stand in need of some inner lining to: his 
belly. I had observed, that when the cook tossed a bone to the dog, 
he snatched it up, and began to peel off it the little that was left ; and 
this pobre followed the rest out of the kitchen. “ All this,” thought I, 
“for the Duque de Huescar, and nothing for this pobre!’ As my eye 
wandered over the smoking soups and stews, and the rich steam saluted 
my nose, there was a dish with a capon in it, divided into two: and 
just as I had cast my eye upon it, a great bustle in the passage an- 
nounced the duke’s approach. Every one scampered off, the duke’s 
servant the first, and I took the opportunity to seize a half capon by a 
drumstick that rose above the sauce, and whisking it out of the dish, 
conveyed it to the starved wretch, who still lingered behind, wistfully 
eyeing the dishes ; and he concealing it under his tattered cloak, we 
left the room just as the duke entered. Among all the events of my 
life, and their results, no one ever afforded greater satisfaction than this ; 
when soon after leaving the kitchen to look after my mules, I saw the 
poor hungered fellow crouching among the beasts, busy with the capon 
which I had subtracted from the duke’s feast. The whole ofthat even- 
ing [argued within myself the question, whether there could be any 
sin in robbing the rich to give to the poor; and the longer I thought 
upon the matter, the more satisfied I was with myself. I had never, 
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however, before taken the value of a quarto from any one, even to give 
to another, and I accordingly resolved to go to confession before quit- 
ting Cordova. This I did the following morning, and my confessor 
having enjoined only an ave and a paternoster, I was the more confirmed 
in the estimate I had formed. 

This event, insignificant as it was in itself, was not insignificant in its 
results; for beside that it in some degree helped to decide my after line 
of life, it materially affected the manner of it; for it will be seen here- 
after, that no adventure in which I was ever engaged, terminated at the 
expense of the poor ; that I always took from those who could afford to 
lose something ; and that the gold of the rich, in most cases helped the 
poor to a puchero. 

I have now to relate the second circumstance that contributed to 
strengthen, or rather to form my inclination for the life which I after- 
wards adopted. I was now eighteen years old ; and my sister Mara- 
quita, was one year younger. We were all a handsome family ; my 
father was tall and straight, with broad shoulders, and fine calves to his 
legs ; my mother, besides her fine eyes, had the true Andalusian figure 
and gait, and knew the use of her fan and her mantilla, as well as any 
Senora in the land: I took from both ; at seventeen I was as tall as my 
father ; and almost as strong; my limbs were as straight as a palm ; 
and my dark crisped locks, open brow, and well turned features, to say 
nothing of my ready speech and skill in the Bolero, had already created 
enough of jealousies among the village girls. But I was speaking of 
Maraquita. She was the queen of Tobaruela, some said, of all the pro- 
vince. Guitar strings were freely broken on her account ; but this was 
not the worst of it: some quarrels among rivals, ended badly ; and my 
father was resolved to marry her. The son of a neighbouring small 
olive graver, was the favourite of my sister ; but the father of her lover 
would by no means consent to the marriage, unless his daughter-in-law 
could bring as many duros as would purchase an olive press, and a 
mule, to tread. 

Since I had transferred the half capon from the duke’s table under- 
neath the cloak of the pobre, 1 had never committed any breach of 
honesty ; but I now began to think how happy it would make Mara- 
quita, and all of us, if she were married, and how little matter a mule 
and a small purse of duros would be to some. During the greater part 
of a year I meditated upon this, and just then an event took place that 
helped me to the accomplishment of the resolution I had formed. An 
uncle, my father’s brother, died at Torre Nueva in La Mancha, leaving 
to him, a house and a small piece of saffron and wine land, and the 
mule trade between our village and Andujar having become worse, 
owing to the channel of the river having been deepened so that boats 
eould pass down, my father resolved to cross the Sierra into La Mancha, 
to spend the rest of his days on his newly acquired inheritance. The 
evening before our departure, while my sister Maraquita sat weeping 
at the thoughts of parting from her lover, whom she thought never, to 
see more, I resolved that she should no longer have cause for sorrow- 
ing: and without saying anything, I slipped out, and wrapping .my 
cloak round me, walked to the outskirts of the village, to a small venta 
kept by a man called Tobias, who had the reputation of being a shrewd 
man and an arrant rogue, and whose neck had been saved upon more 
occasions than one, by the dexterous use he had made of an ill-gotten purse. 
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@ Good evening, Sefior Tobias,” said I, “ I’ve come to wish you 
health in this world, and a moderate lease of purgatory in the next ; 

ve heard, no doubt, we cross the Sierra into La Mancha, to- 
morrow ?” 

« A bad exchange,” replied Tobias, “ but the virgin go with you.” 

« Tobias,” said I, “ we're in sad want of a mule; you're a shrewd 
man, and likely to know where one may be picked up cheap.” 

“Tf you had asked me,” said Tobias, “‘ where one might be picked 
up for nothing at all, the question would be easier answered.” 

“ Well, Tobias,” said I, “ suppose you were to answer that question.” 

“ Come, come,” said Tobias, “ don’t be ashamed ; thou’rt a promising 
lad; ask my advice, and thou shalt have it. Dost thou hear the chink of 
these duros ?” striking his hand upon his girdle ; “ they were yesterday 
at the disposal of a prebendary of Jaen ; to-day, they must obey Tobias. 
You want a mule; well, the superior of the Carmelites returns from 
Baylen to-night ; not a friar in the province owns a better mule ; and 
Pm mistaken, if his purse be not in as good condition.” 

“ No, no, Sefior Tobias,” said I, “ I’m a good Catholic ; and would 
rather go without a mule, than be indebted to a friar for it.” 

« And so am I a good Catholic,” said Tobias, crossing himself; “ but 
if a horse will suit the purpose as well as a mule, I can spare thy con- 
science, and fit thee to a tittle. Not ten minutes since, the young lord 
of the Sehorio, passed by on a choice Andalusian, with a guitar slung 
behind him, I'll lay my life, to try what he can do with your pretty 
sister Maraquita.” 

“Thanks, many thanks, Tobias,” said I, and the next moment I 
‘was making the circuit of the village towards my father’s house. I was 
soon convinced of the shrewdness of Tobias’ surmise, by hearing the 
twang of the guitar, and by seeing a horse standing in the moonlight, at 
alittle distance ; and pulling a loaf out of my pocket, I took him gently 
by the mane, and began leisurely to feed him. I had not been long 
occupied in this way, when the caballero, having just made an end of a 
canto amoroso, and perceiving that some one stood beside his horse, left 
the spot where he was standing, and walked towards me. 

*‘ Seiior,” said he, “ please to leave this neighbourhood ; it is unusual 
to intrude upon a serenade ; and please also to leave alone this horse, 
which is my property.” 

“ Sefior,” said [, in return; “ the neighbourhood of your serenade 
chances to be the neighbourhood of my house; and this horse I have 
just made my own.” 

“ How, fellow !” said he. 

“T am no jester,” returned I, “ you have just been serenading my 
sister, and striving to please her ears with your guitar and canto amoroso. 
Meanwhile, I have been serenading your korse in another fashion ; by 
tickling his palate. The only difference is, that I have been more suc- 
cessful than you; Maraquita has paid no attention to your guitar and 
fine sayings, but your horse has willingly listened to my importunities, 
and has eaten a loaf of the finest bread in the province: if Maraquita 
had listened to you, doubtless you would have made the most of your 
good fortune; and in thus taking advantage of the docility of your 
horse, I but act in the same way. Put up your guitar, Senor, and pass 
on the other side, lest worse befall thee ;”’ and the young lord of the 
Sefiorio, perceiving my athletic figure and determined air, and sup- 
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posing that next day he would have his revenge, by feeing the Escri- 
vano, took my advice, and left me with my conquest. But his oe 
whatever they might be, were disappointed ; before day, I had carried 
the best of our mules to the house of our neighbour, as the dowry of 
Maraquita ; and soon after, all our family, mounted on the three mules 
and the caballero’s horse, were toiling up the Sierra Morena; which, 
however, my sister Maraquita soon re-crossed. 

All that I have hitherto said, has been but introductory to my life 
and exploits ; but I have related this last circumstance at some length, 
because it was the first occasion on which I openly made myself master 
of the property of another: henceforth my actions will be of a bolder 
and different character, and will justify the name of Polinario the 
Bandit. 

I had not yet, as has been seen, made the life of a robber a profession : 
and for some time after settling at Torre Nueva in La Mancha, I assisted 
my father in the cultivation of his land; but never felt any inclination 
for that life, which, after my experience of that of a muleteer, appeared 
to me sufficiently monotonous. We began also to fall back in the world. 
Having occasion for but one mule, we sold the others; and as the 
saffron land brought in but a small return, the money we received for 
them was soon expended. About this time it was, that my mother 
died ; and on the very day of her burial, a muleteer from Andujar, 
brought us intimation, that my brother Diego lay sick, and was desirous 
of seeing one or other of us before he died. The very next morning I 
set out on foot for the neighbourhood of my native town; and from 
that hour, I date the commencement of my lawless life. 

As I journeyed onward, I thought of our poverty, and the unequal 
distribution of wealth; and recalled to my mind with no small satis- 
faction, the only two occasions upon which I had attempted to make it 
more equal: and with these thoughts, and a few pesetas in my pocket, 
and my gun over my shoulder, I reached the Venta de Cardefio at the 
foot of the Sierra Morena. I was not then acquainted with Bartolomeo, 
the master of the Venta, who afterwards proved so useful an ally to me, 
but I at once perceived him to be a shrewd man, and a rogue, like 
Tobias, whom he greatly resembled in many things; and he, on his 
part, doubtless saw something in me, that led him to open the following 
dialogue. rns 

“ You have never seen Don José de Rabadel ?” said he. 

“I have heard the name,” said I, “but the caballero never chanced 
to come in my way.” 

“So much the better for you,” returned Bartolomeo; “ but he was 
before your time—you’re as like to him, Sefior, as two peas are to each 
other—only twenty years or thereabouts his junior.” 

** He was a robber, was he not?” said I. 

“The prince of robbers,” returned Bartolomeo; “ he was the true 
king of the Sierra Morena, and his throne yet remains vacant for any 
one who likes to step into it, and has boldness enough to keep it.” 

“ You were his friend then ?” said I; “his’— 

“‘ Speak out,” said Bartolomeo, “his accomplice ; ay, and many a rare 
diversion we’ve had here,—flat times since then, I’ll warrant you. A 
likely gun that of yours for a bit of work. If Don José were here, he’d 
not sit long with the wine-skin in his arms; and before cock crow, 
gold pieces would be as common as pebble-stones. I don’t know how 
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you may find it, Seiior, but for my part, ‘tis but seldom I hear the chink 
of gold-—body of me but it’s a pleasant sound.” 

“In truth, Sener Bartolomeo,” said I, “the sound as seldom tickles 
my ears.as yours. I’m no boaster, Seiior, but I may make bold to say, 
that with the advice and countenance of a man of your experience, 
there’s little Don José could have done that Polinario would fear to 
encounter.” . 

« Give me thy hand, friend,” said Bartolomeo, “ I’ve found him again 
then, and old days are coming back.” 

I am unable to recollect the particulars of the conversation that fol- 
lowed, and which was such as might be expected from one of Bartolo- 
meo’s experience. The conclusion, however, was nearly this :—‘ Don 
José,” said he, “ committed one error ; he had comrades, and one of the 
number betrayed him; take my advice, and act for yourself-—-no com- 
rades in your exploits, and only one accomplice to secure the booty— 
boldness, Seiior, only boldness is required on your part; the fear of a 
name is better than half a dozen comrades.” In my after life I acted 
strictly upon this ddvice, and found truly, that the fear of my name did 
as much for me as my gun and cutlas. 

The exploit with which it was ordained that I should commence my 
career, was not one of extreme difficulty ; Bartolomeo informed me, that 
a messenger had arrived that morning, to bespeak supper for three canons, 
travelling from Cordova to Toledo: “they travel in their coach,” said 
Bartolomeo ; “ and some years having now passed since Don Josée has 
been heard of hereabouts, they travel without any escort,—’tis but stroll- 
ing up the mountain road, and waiting their approach—the rest follows 
of course.” 

It was just falling dusk when I quitted the Venta de Cardeno, and as 
I slowly walked up the winding road, I considered, for the last time, 
the course upon which I had entered. I had no difficulty in resolving, 
that it was better each of the three canons should be a purse the lighter, 
than that my father and I should be compelled to live upon bread and 
garlic;° my only cause of hesitation was the necessity of confession, 
which I had never omitted, and the probability that the priest might 
exact as the price of absolution, a promise to change: my manner of life. 
In this first exploit, however, I resolved to obtain absolution from the 
canons. It was nearly dark when I reached that turn on the road where 
there is a small low ruined wall, which has for the last twelve years 
been known under the name of Polinario’s Seat, because it was there I 
was afterwards accustomed to sit down, and wait the approach of tra- 
vellers. It is well adapted for the purpose ; for neither in going up or 
down the Sierra can this wall be seen, till one be within twenty yards 
of it; and, although in all my exploits I ever calculated upon success, 
yet, in the event of failure, this spot was the most judicious that could 
have been selected, for just there a deep dell runs into the wildest parts 
of the Sierra; and I may say, without undue vanity, that, having once 
cleared the wall, nothing but a lead bullet could overtake me. Once 
only I have had occasion to resort to this escape, three, or it might be 
four years before I left off the life of a robber. I had resolved to rifle 
the Seville mail, and, sitting on this wall as usual, challenged it as it 
tame up. It chanced, however, to be laden with pines for the royal 
table, sent as a compliment by the governor of Ceuta; and in place of 
finding only three guards to oppose me, out jumped three other troopers, 
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who had been sent to guard the treasure. I have made it a rule never 
to spill blood without good cause ; and, perceiving ‘little probability of 
success, I darted into the gorge. Six bullets were sent after me, but 
they all whizzed by. But to return to the canons. : 

‘4 had searcely taken my seat on the wall, when my ear caught the 
sound of carriage wheels, and in a few moments after, I had turned the 
mules’ heads, and opened the carriage door. “ Reverend Sefores,” said 
I, “‘ you see before you the representative of the renowned Don José ‘de 
Rabadel.”’ 

“ Ah, Jesus Maria!” exclaimed all the three canons, at the same 
time muttering a prayer, and rapidly crossing themselves. 

“No doubt,” continued I, “ your reverences travel. with well-stored 
purses, that you may have wherewithal to bestow a charity by the 
Way.” 

= Mine, Sefor,’’ said one of the three, “ is the only one of our purses 
that is not entirely exhausted ; the demands of charity upon those of 
my two brothers, have left not a real in either of them.” 

Then,” said I, “I will be generous, and accept of the purses of 
your brethren ;” and those being hesitatingly drawn forth, and presented 
to me with faultering hands, I found, as I expected, to be well stored 
with gold ; while the remaining purse that had been offered, I after- 
wards learned from Bartolomeo contained scarcely as many pesetas as 
paid for supper. “‘ Remember, Sefores,” said 1, “ that Polinario is the 
name of the man who has made himself master of your gold, and that 
he has taken two purses when he might have taken three ;” and having 
requested absolution, which they dared not refuse, I allowed the canons 
to pursue their journey, and arrived at the Venta soon after they had 
entered it, in sufficient time to partake of supper along with the 
reverend seiiores whom I had robbed. 

.* No causesfor alarm, Seiiores,” said I, as entering the room where 
the canons were just dipping their spoons in the soup ; they all let them 
drop into the dish, and rose from their seats. “Pray, reverend sirs,” 
continued I, “resume your places; having shared your gold, I am 
now going to partake of your supper ; but, harkee, say not a word of me 
to the rascally innkeeper, who would play me a trick if he could, at the 
first.sign of recognition—you understand me, Seiiores.” This I said to 
screen Bartolomeo from suspicion of being connected with me. The 
loss of their gold, and perhaps my presence, appeared to have in some 
degree diminished the appetite of the canons, so that there was abun- 
dance, and choice too, for a fourth mouth ; and after supper ended, 
I divided the booty with Bartolomeo, who complimented an highly, 
especially upon my having returned to sup with the canons, which he 
said was just Don José’s way. From this moment I was Polinario the 
Robber, known and feared from Seville to Madrid. 

I do not purpose now to continue the regular thread of my exploits. 
In the eleven years that I ranged over La Mancha and the Sierra, I 
committed no fewer than three hundred and fifteen robberies ; but I 
purpose only detailing a few of the most difficult, the most curious, and 
the merriest of my adventures ; relating also in what manner I obtained 
a wife, and hew I visited my sister Maraquita, and my native village of 
Tobaruela and Tobias, for it will be recollected that I am now on my 
way 'to see my dear brother Diego, who .3: &-the point of death. 
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to ¥ ABOLITION OF IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 


‘On Tuesday, March 6th, the Lord Chancellor moved an humble 
address to, his Majesty, requesting that he would cause that there be laid 
before the House, the last report of the Common Law Commissioners. 

His lordship observed, a more important document than that to which 
he alluded had seldom been laid upon the table of that House, and in this 
opinion we most heartily and wholly concur. Upon no subject did we 
ever feel more deeply interested than that respecting the rights and 
interests of debtor and creditor; and it is a great gratification to us to 
find-the commissioners recommending the abolition of punishment for 
misfortune. During several years we have wagged our tongue till our 
mouths’ moisture was absorbed, and used our pen till the inkhorn was 
dry, in aiding the accomplishment of this legal improvement ; we hope 
that even our humble efforts have at length been of some avail. In the 
outset we found many opposed to us: we found that the poet of nature 
was oracular, when he said that “ pleasure and revenge (and we will 
aid, interest) have ears more deaf than adders to the voice of any true 
decisiuvn.” ‘This is not surprising, for we learn from the speech of his 
lordship, that some of the commissioners who had none of these feelings 
to gratify, and who had commenced the investigation of this important 
subject with a contrary opinion, were not till now convinced of the futility 
as well as injustice of imprisonment for debt. 

The trading portion of the community—the honest traders, who, in 
most matters, understand their interests better, have, we believe, been 
alvocates for, though in truth they are the greatest sufferers by, the 
existence of this power to imprison. Dearly do they pay for the plea- 
sure they enjoy in that most delusive protection ; and however averse 
they may be to lose the opportunity of thus gratifying their spleen, we 
conceive they will soon find their account in a pecuniary compensation, - 
by the abolition of what in fact is a mere dilatoriness in the execution of 
the law. Happy should we have been could we have convinced men by 
the voice of reason or humanity ; but passions, if not governable, must 
have restrictions imposed upon them—individual gratification must be 
sacrificed tor the general good. It is no easy task to convince men’ to 
forego even a seeming advantage ; but many tradesmen with whom we 
have conversed are of opinion with us; they aver, that. independently 
of the injury of imprisonment for debt to the community, and its cruelty 
to the individual, it is also ineffectual. How cheering to find that 
throughout the laws of civilized society, humanity and true policy go 
hand in hand. We will venture to assert, that wherever laws are cruel, 
they are not merely unnecessary but inefficacious. 

Interest and power blind men for a season, but the impotency of cruel 
laws will effect their downfall, although mercy or enlightened humanit 
fail. To illustrate our position, we now find the bankers, the origi- 
nators and upholders of death for forgery, petitioning for its abolition, 
and their reason assigned is, not the cruelty nor the injustice, but the 
neflicacy of the punishment. 

We should think it requires no stretch of reasoning to convince those 
who will reflect upon the subject, that even creditors themselves (searcely 
excepting creditors for law-costs) would benefit most by the alteration. 
But to all honest persons these laws werk an evident injury. All who 
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intend to pay, or who do pay for what they purchase, are suffering from 
them. Do we not know by experience, that tradesmen charge extra 
prices for risks, and calculate for bad debts? If so, the honest pay for 
the fraudulent. The inducements, therefore, to give credit, if of a 
tyrannous nature, should not be countenanced by the law; if they 
were not, men would only trust those in whom they could confide, or 
where the extraordinary gain was tantamount to the dangers from fraud 
and misfortunes. If it be said, that this would stop the current of 
necessary credit, we ask have we one bankrupt less, because he is not (if 
an honest man) imprisoned—because his creditor cannot confine him 
three or four months? They fear not perjury here, although the 
temptations are necessarily much greater; and, seriously, has any in- 
jurious diminution of credit taken place on account of the bankrupt laws ? 
If the abolition of this protection decrease the facilities of getting any 
credit at all, it will be credit of an injurious or fraudulent description. 
The poor and the dishonest alone will feel the hardship: perhaps they 
may be stimulated to useful exertion, when they are no longer tempted 
to indulge in luxuries, for which they can have no reasonable hope of 
= being able to pay, but which they have not the moral courage to 
use. 

Men are still found much too ready to give credit, which is a great 
evil. We think that any law which would diminish the facility of 
getting into debt, would be generally beneficial. There would neces- 
sarily be less waste of property, fewer losses to the honest, and more 
industry, with less extravagance among that portion of society whose chief 
endeavours now are to live upon the labours of the industrious. 

Tradesmen frequently trust with considerable risk, upon the strength 
of this power of imprisoning, and the exorbitant profits to be made 
thereby ; and they are often in the end, allowing for all losses, great gainers 
in this gambling traffic. By this custom all honest debtors are imposed 
on by being compelled to contribute towards paying for bad debts. 
Remove the cause of this practice, and the honest portion of the com- 
munity will in future pay only for what they positively get. 

Active tradesmen well know whom to trust, and where to risk ; let them 
abide by the consequences of too venturous or too avaricious attempts at 
gain. The caution of the tradesman will induce carefulness on the part of 
the customer, who will purchase at a cheaper rate, where there is no 
extraordinary risk; and nothing but good must result from giving 
credit only where there is substance or likelihood. Caution will prevent 
an endless waste of property, and incalculable misery on all sides. But 
creditors who contend that insolvents of all denominations merit punish- 
ment, should be informed, that in England imprisonment for debt is not 
awarded by law as a punishment, though it comes to the same thing, 
and produces all the evils of which we complain. It is an awful pro- 
crastination of justice alone, which compels a man to remain incarce- 
rated several months before his cause can be heard, till an inefficient 
tribunal brings up his hour ; but the poor insolvent during this time has 
lost his employment, is degraded and quite ruined. He could not before 
his imprisonment pay his debts, perhaps he could searcely support him- 
self jean shutting him up within the walls of a prison improve his cir- 
cumstances? But suppose he has a wife and family—a circumstance 
not very! uncommon with a poor man—the injury does not stop here ; 
consider the consequences which follow upon his imprisonment. His 
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wife seeks a living how she can. God knows the difficulties a poor but 
yirtuous female may encounter to procure bread under such circum- 
stances. If she be indifferent to her fate, alas! for the sympathies of 
humanity. The helpless children, however, must be fed and clothed 
by the parish ; they are virtually imprisoned, and the badge of. disgrace 
is cast upon them for their parents’ misfortune. Here then is a new 
burthen, but it may go even beyond this. 

By such disgrace, and the misery consequent on imprisonment, you not 
only reduce men to poverty, but to demoralization and despair ; they 
either become a burthen to the community, or are driven necessarily to 
the commission of crime, which puts the country toa worse and wasteful 
expense of prosecuting the victim of its own rearing. 

Prisons, we allow, must exist for the protection of the just, and work. 
houses for the relief of the wretched poor ; though both are necessary, 
at best they are evils ; but let a politic legislature prevent as far as pos- 
sible these scenes of depravity and degradation from becoming our 
schools of education. 

We would allow a creditor to pursue the object of vengeance, and to 
take from him what is not his own—-make his whole effects liable now 
and available for ever—pursue him to execution—to destitution, but 
stop there ;--imprison not the body—infringe not upon the individual 
right of freedom—confound not guilt with misfortune, a distinction 
which should be carefully observed—punishment should be propor- 
tionate to the offence. 

You only imprison the felon, you feed and clothe him ; you imprison 
too the useful labourer, honest, moral, and industrious though he be; 
you deprive him of his means of subsistence. It matters not whether 
the person indulging in this barbarous but legal tyranny be an honest 
man or a rogue ; he and his family perhaps are luxuriating upon credit ; 
and this is not a rare case; he is a man of straw, one who intends from 
the beginning of his career to defraud his creditors, sufficiently confi- 
dent to ask, and wicked enough to take effects on credit, with the sole 
view of appropriating them to his profligate uses ; yet even this man, 
not liable himself to suffer imprisonment, is intrusted with the scales 
and sword of Justice. Interested and vindictive, he is made the judge 
and avenger in his own cause ; he has the power to imprison the guilt- 
less and useful member of society, for offending, however slightly, 
against his borrowed and temporary lustre. Monstrous! but to crown 
this absurdity, the law robs Justice of her chief attribute, and permits 
_ with a partial eye to select his victim. 

o allow imprisonment for an original debt for which the creditor 
gave a substantial consideration, is undoubtedly injurious to all parties ; 
but it is the height of impolicy and folly to permit attorneys and bailiffs 
for costs, to paralyze the efforts of able and useful men, and to reduce 
wy numerous families to destitution and infamy. 

hese results too, incredible though they appear, more frequently 
happen in actions for costs than upon original debts, the imprisonment or 
detention not arising in the wish or vindictive pertinacity of the creditor, 
but in the callousness of low officers, familiar with this business. Nor 
should it be here forgotten, that the instances are not few in which the 
original creditor himself becomes the twofold sufferer, first by losing his 
debt, and secondly by incarceration for being unable to pay the enor- 
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mous bills of costs, incurred by endeavouring to recover the wages of 
his industry. 

We will notice but one point more, which indeed is wormwood to us ; 
it is the unequal manner in which the law affects the different parts of 
the community. The law-makers, both peers and commons, exempt 
themselves from the fangs of arrest-law,—disgusting anomaly !~—The 
powerful body of large traders too are screened, i.e. if insolvent they 
may take refuge in the bankrupt laws ; and a long list of public func- 
tionaries, with their domestics and caterers to their various appetites, 
whose duties are considered by the legislature of more importance to 
society than the culture of the earth or manufacture of its produce, are 
privileged from arrest and imprisonment. What can be more conclu- 
sive of the absurdity of imprisonment than the very fact of privileging 
certain classes of individuals, that they may not be impeded in the 
exercise of their duties for the public benefit? If this be beneficial to 
the state (which is the only reason they dare assign for its existence) in 
the instances above cited, it is surely much more s» when extended to 
labourers who have nothing but their power of labour, but without the 
benefits of which the machine of government would stand still. Nor can 
you draw blood from stones—men truly insolvent cannot pay. Deprive 
yourself of their services, or what is worse, allow every man at will to 
deprive you of your useful members, and you sap the best interests of 
the state. Industry and character are two of the chief pillars of our 
constitution—in the name of patriotism let us use our dearest efforts to 

reserve and foster them. For our own parts we hesitate not to attri- 
bute much of the existing misery of the country to imprisonment for 
misfortune and the unavoidable consequences flowing therefrom. If 
there be any utility in imprisonment it must be useful to all ; but had 
this been made the condition of allowing imprisonment for debt to exist, 
how long, we ask, would the lords and members of the House of Com- 
mons have tolerated it? We have done. 

The rights of humanity, the voice of reason and of true policy both for 
the individual and general advantage, call aloud for impartial justice ; 
they demand of the legislature the prompt performance of an imperative 
duty ; namely, that of acting upon the recommendation of the report of 
the law commissioners, and sweeping from amongst us the absurd, 
impolitic, and barbarous practice of imprisoning insolvents. 

R. ‘T. 
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SPECIMENS OF LATIN COMEDY-——No. III. 


THE MENAECHMI, OF PLAUTUS, 





** Credite, non ludo ; nam sunt mihi dramata Plauti, 
Nil nisi lautitie deliciewque mere.” 
Lamb, Pithop. 





We remember to have read somewhere, we believe in the life of 
Demosthenes, by that most narrative and unparalleled biographer, 
Plutarch, an anecdote to this effect: a young Athenian once asked this 
“mightiest chief of Grecian eloquence,” what he considered the first 
thing to be attended to in oratory? to which he replied, action: the 
interrogateur then asked, what he considered the second ? to which also, 
he replied, aclzon, in a more decisive tone: and “ what is the third ?” 
said the youth ; action, replied the orator in a voice of thunder. 

Now, if we were called upon ia a similar manner, to say, what we 
deem the most fertile subject of comic merriment, we should unhesi- 
tatingly reply, personal resemblances, and if asked, what we deemed the 
second, we should but reiterate our answer ; and if interrogated respect- 
ing the third, we should refer the person who thus pestered us with his 
interrogatories to the April Number of the Monthly Magazine, (that 
never-sufficiently-to-be-lauded publication, ) for the year 1832, page 445, 
where he would have an ocular declaration of our opinion. 

The leading trait both in the Captives and the Amphitryon, is the 
mistake and comic humour arising from the similarity and convertibility 
of two characters ; in the Captives, of Tyndarus and Philocrates, in the 
Amphitryon, of Sosia and Mercury, Jupiter and the General, who has 
given name to the play. And so in the Menaechmi, the amusement of 
the piece hinges on the series of mistakes and divers hallucinations into 
which the Epidamnians fall in consequence of the perfect resemblance 
of the twin brothers, and their final confrontation. But, though the 
leading trait is essentially the same in this play as in the two from 
which we have made extracts before, yet the plot is so beautifully 
varied, and the scenes are so exquisitely diversified, that what in other 
hands would probably have been but a monotonous repetition, assumes 
under the management of Plautus, the air of novelty and perfect origi- 
nality. 

The Captives, was imitated by Rotrou, the Amphitryon, by Dryden 
and Moliere, but the Menaechmi, has been imitated by Shakspeare, in 
his well known Comedy of Errors ; which, though it does not stand 
high in the gamut of our great dramatist’s compositions, bears neverthe- 
less, the evident stamp of Shakspeare ; but we cannot agree with the 
celebrated Schlegel, in thinking it superior to the Menaechmi of Plautus. 
The fact of Shakspeare and Dryden, par nobile fratrum, having lighted 
their torches at the lamp of Plautus, is no inconsiderable testimony to 
the excellence of the Roman comedian. 

Few, if any plays, have been so frequently imitated and translated as 
this, particularly in the Italian theatre ; where the Lo Ipocrito of Aretine 
holds the highest rank, though the respective imitations of Cecchi, 
Firenzuola, and Trissino, enjoy considerable reputation. The Me- 
naechmi, received a version into English as early as 1595, the title of 
which bore these words; “a pleasaunt and fine conceited comedie, 
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taken out of the most excellent wittie Poet Plautus, chosen purposely 
as least harmfull, yet most delightful.” It has also been imitated in 
French, by Regnard; whose play entitled, Les Menechmes ow les 
Jumeaux, is considered the most lively, and in every respect the best 
imitation of this comedy, which is certainly one of the best of Plautus’s, 
and is decribed by a learned commentator, as festivissima atque erudite 
varietatis fabula, 

The whole plot and humour of this play is founded on the perfect 
resemblance of the twin sons of a merchant of Syracuse. And, as we 
have intimated, the mistakes and misunderstandings which arise on both 
sides from this personal likeness, the unwitting counterworkings of the 
two Menaechmi, and the upshot of the whole in the discovery of their 
brotherhood, render the intrigue particularly interesting. One of these 
children, called Menaechmus, had been lost by his father in Syracuse, 
in the midst of a dense crowd in the street, and upon being found by a 
Greek trader, was conveyed by him to Epidamnum, (the Roman 
Dyrrhacium, now, Durazzo,) and kindly received into his family. But 
the father did not long survive the loss of his child; and the grand- 
father, to mollify a little the grief which he felt on the occasion, gave 
the other, (before called Sosicles,) his brother’s name of Menaechmus. 
Months and years rolled on, till at last the original Menaechmus was 
adopted by his protector, and the other Menaechmus, (originally Sosicles,) 
was arrived at an age, at which he might be trusted to act on his own 
account, and follow the profession of his late father. Accordingly, the 
latter, willing to spare no exertions for the discovery and restoration of 
his brother, undertook many expeditions and travelled in every direc- 
tion in search of him, till in the course of his peregrinations he came to 
Epidamnum, where every one he met seemed to iook on him as on one 
with whose person they were familiar, and many to his surprise, whom 
he had never seen before, greeted him by his name, and offered him 
the usual salutations in the most friendly manner ; and even the wife of 
the Epidamnian Menaechmus, takes him for her husband. And here 
again, we have the parasite acting one of the principal parts. The play 
opens indeed, with the preparation for an entertainment, which Me- 
naechmus of Epidamnum had ordered for his mistress Erotium, and to 
which the parasite was invited. The Syracusan brother happening to 
pass, is asked to come in by his brother’s mistress, who falls into the 
common error, and partakes with her of the feast. This greatly enrages 
Peniculus, the parasite, when he finds that the banquet is over and he 
has been overlooked. (Act. iii. sc. 1.) He (Menaechmus of Syracuse) 
receives from her, in order to carry it to the embroiderer’s, a robe, 
which his brother had abstracted from his wife’s wardrobe to present to 
his mistress. He is afterwards attacked by his brother’s wife and her 
father ; he of course is quite ignorant of the whole affair ; and answers 
as if he were so; this convinces them that he is deranged, and the old 
man goes for a physician. The Syracusan escapes; but they soon 
afterwards lay hold of the Epidamnian, in order to’ carry him to the 
physician’s house, when the servant of the Syracusan, mistaking him 
for his master, rescues him from their hands, and for a recompence 
demands and at once receives his liberty. The Epidamnian then goes 
to his mistress to persuade her to return the robe to his wife. The 
scene which occurs between them is very amusing ; the innocent igno- 
rance of the husband, the half-feigned suspicions of Erotium, and the 
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evident confusion of both, are highly comic. At length, however, the 
whole enigma is unravelled by the meeting of the two Menaechmi ; 
when by means of the valet of the Syracusan, who asks them different 
questions about their father and mother, place of birth, age, &c., they 
are proved to be twin-brothers. This is the denouément of the play, 
and the whole is concluded by the servant of the Syracusan receiving 
from his master a confirmation of that liberty which had been granted 
him in mistake by the Epidamnian Menaechmus, who agrees to return 
with his brother per undam Siculam to the place of their joint-nativity. 

The scene is of course laid in Epidamnum. 

The third act opens with the parasite vehemently exclaiming against 
his patron for giving him the slip at the time he had invited him to 
dinner, and reproaching himself for mixing in a crowd, where he was 
so likely to be missed: he appears of course in his usual character of an 
unmitigated cormorant. 


I have seen thirty years and more, yet never 
Played I so foolish or so vile a trick 

As I have done this day, in mixing with 

The crowd in the assembly of the people, 

Where while I stood staring about, Menaechmus 
Gave me the slip, I fancy to his mistress ; 

Nor took me with him.—-Gods confound the man! 
First took it in his head to institute 

These meetings to engage the most engaged : 

’T were better only to elect the idle, 

Who should be fined in case of non-attendance. 
There are enough who eat their meals alone, 
Who’ve nought to do, who nor invited are 

Nor e’er invite.-—These were the men to hold 
Assemblies, and attend at the Comitia.— 

Had this been so, I had not lost my dinner, 
Which he'd as sure have given me, as I live. 

I'll go however—hope of the very scraps 
Comforts my mind.—But see, Menaechmus comres 
From dinner, with a wreath—all’s ta’en awar, 
And I am come at a fine time indeed ! 

In the next scene we have the interview between Menaechmus, 
(Sosicles,) of Syracuse, and the parasite, who takes him for his Epidam- 
nian patron, and, making up to him, addresses him under this persua- 
sion. Sosicles is coming out of Erotium’s house, carrying the robe to 
the embroiderer’s to be beautified. Peniculus first speaks apart, greatly 
enraged at the dinner being finished without his valuable assistance, a 
circumstance which he argues from the departure of his (supposed) 
patron from the house of his mistress :— 

He’s carrying the robe 
To the embroiderer’s—and dinner’s done— 
The wine drank off, and the poor parasite bilked. 
By Hercules! if I put up with this, 
And not revenge, I’m not the man I am. 
Let’s first see what he'll do, and then accost him.— 

Menaechmus, of Syracuse, (whom brevitatis causé we shall call Me- 
naechmus Sosicles,) not observing any one coming, congratulates him- 
self on his unexampled fortune in the language both of the Epicurean 
and the Pirate, little expecting the rencontre which he was to have with 
the hungry parasite.:— 
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Immortal Gods! is there a man on whom 
You've in one day bestowed more good, or ane | 
Who less could hope for it? I’ye dined, P'ye deank, 
I’ve feasted with my mistress, have borne off 
This robe, which she no more shall call her own. 
Pen. ( .) He speaks so softly I can scarce distinguish 
What ’tis he says : sure, now his belly’s full, 
He talks of me and of my share at dinner. 
Men. Sos. She told me, I had given. her the robe 
And that I’d stolen it from my wife: tho’ I 
Knew she was wrong, I seemingly assented 
To all her story, as if both of us 
Had been joint parties in the whole transaction. 
Said as she said.— What need of many words? 
I never in my life have fared so well 
And at so small expense. 
Pen. I will accost him. 
I’m out of patience till 1 quarrel with him. 
Men. Sos. Who is it that is coming to accost me? 
Pen. Tell me, inconstant, lighter than a feather, 
Thoa worst of men, most wicked of mankind, 
. Base man, deceiver, void of faith and honour ! 
Have I deserved this of thee? For what cause 
Hast thou undone me? Say have I deserved, 
That thou shouldst steal thyself away from me, 
Now at the Forum? Thou hast buried too 
The dinner in my absence, to the which 
I was joint heir—How dare you serve me thus? 


The unexpected expressions of ignorance and of affront on the 
of Menaechmus, form a striking contrast to the parasite’s vociferations 


of rage and gluttony :— 


Prithee, young man, what hast thou to do with me? 
Abusing thus a man thou dost not know— 
You’d have me wreak this insult then hereafter? 
Pen. You’ve done that already. 
Men. Sos. Answer me. 
Tell me your name, young man. 
Pen. Stili mocking me? 
As if you did not know my name? 
Men. Sos. In troth, 
I know not till this day I ever saw thee, 
Nor art thou known to me: whoe’er thou art, 
It ill becomes thee to be troublesome. 
Pen. Not know me? ' 
Men. Sos. IfI did, I’d not deny it. 
Pen. Awake, Menaechmus. 
Mew. Sos. Troth, I do not know 
That I’m asleep. 
Pen. Not know your parasite? 
Men. Sos. Thy head is turned, young man, in-my opinion. 
Pen. Answer me, did you not this very day, 
Steal from your wife that robe, and give’t Erotium ? 
Men: Sos. Neither have I a wife, nor robe have stolen, 
Nor given to Erotium. ; 
Pen. Are you mad? 
Have you your senses? Why the thing’s apparent ! 
Did I not see you coming from the house, 
The robe upon you ? 
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Men. Sos. Woe upon thy head ! 
Cause you’re a rogue, think’ you we all are such ? 
Say you, you saw me with this robe upon me? 
Pin. I did, by Hercules! } 
Men. Sos. Go and be hanged, 
As you deserve, or else go purge your brain ; 
For thou’rt the veriest m I eer met with. 
Pen. By Pollux” Temple, nothing shall prevent me 
From telling to your wife, the whole that’s passed. 
And then shall all this scurril wit retort 
Back on yourself. Nor shall you unrevenged 
Have swallowed down my dinner. 
Men. Sos. What is this ? 
Shall every one I see, affront me thus? 
But see, the door is opening.— 

The parasite now finding it impossible “ by this encompassment and 
drift of question,” to extort from his patron, as he imagined, the reason 
of his conduct, goes away, leaving Menaechmus in a maze of astonish- 
ment, to see himself exposed to so many unaccountable adventures ; and 
this astonishment is soon heightened by the servant-maid of his brother's 
mistress coming out to him with a clasp to be repaired and renovated at 
the goldsmith’s—and as it is “all fish that comes to hook” with him, of 
course he readily takes it, promising faithfully to discharge her in- 
junction. 

In the next act we have Menaechmus of Epidamnum, his wife, and 
the parasite brought together, by no means “ in sweet_accord.’’ The 
peremte endeavours to expose the conduct of his patron to the wife, and 

ngs against him severe accusations, which, from the siricerity of their 
allegation and the credulity of his wife, Menaechmus knows not how to 
controvert. The first thing is to silence the sycophant :— 

Wont’t you be silent ? 
Pen. No. 
He nods at me to hold my tongue.—( 7» the wife.) 
Men. Epi. Not I, 

By Hercules! I neither winked nor nodded. 

Wire. I’m an eee woman ! 

Men. Ep1. Why unhappy? 

Explain.— 

Pen. A rare assurance, that denies 
What yourself sees.— 

Men. Epi. By Jove and.all the gods! 

I nodded not—are you now satisfied? ' 

Pen. And to be sure, she now will give you credit. 
Go back again— 

Men. Epi. And whither? 
Pen. Whither else 

But to the embroiderer—beyond all doubt 
I think you ought—go, and bring back the robe— 

Men. Epi, What robe do you speak of ? 

Wire. Since he don’t remember 

What he has done, I have no more to say. 

Men. Epi. Has any of the servants been in fault ? 
Has any of the men or women slaves 
Given you a saucy answer ?—Say, speak out, 
He shall not go unpunished. 

Wire. Sure you trifle, 
Men. Ep1. You’re out of humour : that I’m not quite pleased with. 
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Wire. You trifle still, venenree 
”” Men. Ept, Has any of the family 


Done ought to make you angry 4 
1re. Trifl 


4 


ing still. 
Men. Epi. Angry with me then— 
Wire. Now you trifle not. 
Men. Err. Troth I’ve done nothing to deserve it of you. 
Wire. Trifling again. 
Men. Ep1. What is it gives you pain? 
Tell me, my dear. 
Pen. He sooths you: civil creature! 
Men. Ept. Can’t you be quiet? I don’t speak to you.—(7o Peniculus.) 
Wire. Off with your hand. 
Pen. Ay, thus you’re rightly served,—(aside.) 
Dine then again in haste when I am absent! 
And rally me before the house when drunk! 
A wreath too on your head! 


Penieculus thinks he has got the better of his patron, and that this will 
be a “knock-down stroke,” as Shakspeare says; but Menaechmus is 
too much surprised to apply himself to resent the insult. 

' By Pollux’ Temple ! 
I have not dined to day, nor have I once 
Set foot within the house. 
Pen. You dare deny it? 
Men. Ep. I do, by Hercules. 
Pen. Consummate impudence ! 

Did I not see you with a wreath of flowers, 
Standing before the house here ; when you said 
My head was turned ; when you denied you knew me, 
And when you’d pass upon me for a stranger? 

Men. Ept. I do assure you, since I slipt away 
This morning from you, I’ve not been till now 
At home. 

Pen. I know you, Sir; but you knew not 
I'd wherewithal to take revenge upon you. 
I’ve told your wife the whole, by Hefciles! 


The parasite is continually throwing out these provoking innuendoes, 
with the triumphant confidence of one who delights in bantering an- 
other with his knowledge of a secret, by the disclosure of which he has 
it in his power to injure his character or prejudice his interest. But 
Menaechmus (of Epidamnum), remarkable throughout the play for his 
coolness of temper and gentlemanly conduct, replies with the innocent 
curiosity of a mens conscia recti— 

What have you told? 
Pen. I know not. Ask of her. 
Men. Ep1. What’s this, my dear? What is it he has told you? 
You answer not—why don't you say what ’tis? 
Wire. As if you knew not. Why, a robe has been 
Stolen from me in my house. 
Men. Epi, A robe stolen fram you ? 
Wure. De you ask me? 
Men, Epi. In troth, I scarce should ask it, 
Was I assured it was so.— 
Pen. Wicked man! 
How he dissembles! but you can’t conceal it; 
I know the whole affair; and I have told it 
All to your wife. 
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Men. Err. What is,all this about? 
Wire. Since you have lest all shame and won’t confess 
The thing yourself, hearken to me, and hear it ; 
I’ll tell you what has made me out of humour, 
And every thing he has discovered to me. 
They have done well for me, they’ve stolen my robe. 
bg Epi. Done well for you by stealing of your. robe! 
Pen. Observe his subterfuge: ’twas stolen for her— 
(meaning Erotium.) 
And not for you: Had it been stolen for you, 
It had been safe. 
Men. Ep. I’ve nought to do with you. 
But what say you ?—(¢o his Wife.) 
Wire. I say, I’ve lost from home 
A robe. 
Men. Epi. Who took it? 
Wire. He, who stole it, knows. 
Men. Epi. And who is he? 
Wire. One who is called Menaechmus. 
Men. Ept. Spitefully done! And who is this Menaechmus 
Wire. Yourself, I say. 
Men. Err. What! I? 
Wire. Yes, you. 
Men. Epi. Who said so? 
Wire. Myself. ee 
Pen. And I; and that you had carried it 
Off to your mistress, to Erotium. 
Men. Err. 1? 
I gave it her? 
Pen. You, you, I say. Shall I 
Go fetch an ow] to hoot it in your ears, 
You, you? for we are both quite tired. 
Men. Ep. By Jove and all the gods, I swear, my dear, 
I never gave it her: will that content you? 
Pen. And I, I swear by Hercules! that we 
Say nought but truth. 
Men. Epi. I did not give it her, 
I only lent it. 
Wire. Troth, I never lend 
Your coat, nor cloak abroad. *Tis right for women 
To lend out women’s garments ; men, their own. 
Won’t you return my robe? 
Men. Epi. The robe I’ll see 
Shall be returned. 


Menaechmus then goes to Erotium’s house, in order to get the robe to 
return to his wife, but the reception he met with was anything but what 
he expected. Erotium had given the robe already to Menaechmus of 
Syracuse, taking him for her lover ; and when he comes again as she 
imagines to re-demand it, she suspects some collusion in the matter, and 
upbraids him most unsparingly for his double-faced conduct ; and goes 
out (exit) in a rage. 

In the next scene we have Menaechmus (Sosicles) coming in with 
the robe from the embroiderer’s, and immediately accosted by the wife 
of Menaechmus (of Epidamnum), who imagines he is her husband, with 
whom she had just held such quarrelsome discourse. 

Wire. I'll go, and talk to him as he deserves.— 


Art not ashamed, vile man, to appear before me, 
And with this robe? 


2H 2 
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Men. Sos. Why, what’s the matter, woman ? 
_ What is’t disturbs you? 

Wire. Dare you, impudence ! 

Mutter a single word, or speak to me? 
Men. Sos. What have I done, I should not dare to,speak ? 
Wire. What! do you ask me? O, consummate impudence! 
* . s * * 
You would not own but now, you stole that robe, 
And now you hold it out before my eyes? 
What are you not ashamed ? 
Men. Sos. By Hercules! 

You are an impudent and wicked woman, 
To dare to say this robe was stolen from you ; 
When it was given me by another woman, 
To get it altered for her. 

Wire. Yes, by Castor! 
I’ll call my father hither, and lay open 
All your base actions to him. Decius, go—(to a servant) 
Seek for my father, bring him with you; say, 
’Tis proper he should come.—I’II tell him all 
Your horrid usage.— 

Men. Sos. Are you in your senses? 


What horrid usage? 
Wire. How you have filched from me 


My robe, my gold, from me who are your wife, 
And given them to your mistress—say I not 
« The very truth ?— 
MeEn. Sos. I prithee, woman, say 

Where I may sup, to charm me from your tongue. 

I know not whom you take me for—for you, 

I know as much of Parthaon. 
Wire, Dar’st thou deny 

That thou know’st me, deny thou know’st my father? 


Men. Sos. I'd say the same thing did’st thou bring thy grand- 


father. 
Wire. By Castor! you are like yourself in all things. 

She hastens away to bring her father to aid her in restoring her 
husband to his right senses. Meanwhile Menaechmus Sosicles escapes, 
and when they arrive he of Epidamnum is in the way, and his igno- 
rance of what had passed but a few minutes before, superadded to the 
—— of Sosicles respecting what had taken place between him and 
the wife, only enhances the general bewilderment and confusion, which 
ends in the old man trudging away for a doctor to consult him on the 
disease under which Menaechmus is labouring—but he is as unable as 
they are to explain the mystery, or exercise to any purpose the therapeu- 
tic art, and advises them to have him carried to his house, where he 
would be better able to form an opinion on the matter—(probably by 
consulting his Hippocrates). This is agreed on, and accordingly in the 
fifth scene of the fitth act, we find the old man marshalling in a phalanx 
of servants to bear off the subject to the physician’s house. Messenio, 
however, the servant of Menaechmus of Syracuse, Sosicles, mistaking 
him for his master, rescues him from their merciless hands. The scene 
is very amusing. 

Men. Epr. Pm undone. 
What is the matter? What do these men want, 


That they run here so fast? What is’t you want ? 
Why do you thus surround me? Why thus hale me? 
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Where would you carry me?) Undone! help! help! 
Aid me, ye Epidamnians! Let me go.—(To the servants.) 
Mess. Ye gods, what do I see! What men are these 
Who thus unworthily are bearing off 
My master? 
Men. FErt. What will no one dare to help me? 
Mess. Master, I will, and boldly too.—What villainy ! 
Ye Epidamnians, thus to seize my master, 
In the open street, by daylight, undisturbed 
By tumults in your city—A free man 
He entered it—then let him go, I say— 
Men. Epi. Whoe’er you are, assist me, I beseech you, 
Nor let them do such signal outrage on me. 
Mess. Yes; I'll assist, defend, and succour you. 
’Tis far more just that I myself should perish, 
Than suffer you to be thus treated, master : 
Pluck out that fellow’s eye, I beg of you, 
Who holds you by the shoulder. I'll myself 
Plant in these rascals’ chaps a crop of blows. 
If you persist in bearing him away, 
You'll find you’ll have the worst of it. Let him go. 
Men. Ept. I’ve got hold of the rascal’s eye. 
Mess. Why then, 
Let in his head the socket strait appear. 
Rogues ! rascals ! 
Servants. You'll murder us! Have mercy! 
Mess. Let him go then. 


Men. Ep. What is’t you mean, you rascals ! 


By laying hands on me thus violently ? 
Curry the scoundrels with your blows. 
Mess. Away, 
Begone, go and be hanged, ye rascals ! 
You there, that are at last to quit your hold, 
Take this along with you as a reward.—(Strikes him.) 
So, so: I think I’ve on this scoundrel’s chaps 
Written in red letters.—Troth, I came in time 
To your assistance, master. 
Men. Ep. May the gods! 
Whoe’er you are, be ever kind to you, 
Young man. For without you, I ne’er had seen 
The setting sun this day. 
Mess. By Pollux! therefore, 
If you do right, you’ll give me, Sir, my freedom. 
Men. Ept. Give you your freedom ! 
Mess. Out of doubt, my master, 
Since I have saved your life. 
Men. Epi. How’s this! young man, 
You are mistaken. 
Mess, I mistaken! how? 
Men. Ept. I swear by father Jupiter, I’m not 
Your master. 
Mess. Can you say so? 
Men. Ept. I don’t lie. 
I never had a servant yet, I say, 
Who ever did for me, what you have done ? 
Mess. If then you will not own me for your servant, 
E’en let me go and have my liberty. 
Men. Eps. As far as in my power, take your liberty, 
And go where’er you please. 
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In the next scene Menaechmus (Sosicles), and Messenio, his servant, 
meet ; the master declares he has not seen the: servant before for the 
day ; and the servant declaring with Sony confidence, that he had not 
only seen him, but had even given him his liberty ;, but just as they are 
disputing this knotty point, Menaechmus of Epidamnum comes in, and 
every one is surprised to see Menaechmus, the citizen of Epidamnum, 
and another so like him, that they could not distinguish between them: 
this gives rise to the investigation which, by the management of Mes- 
senio, servant of Sosicles, leads, as we have stated before, to the clear- 
ing up of all the mistakes and misunderstandings which had recently 
taken place between the different parties, and the result is such as we 
have above detailed. 

We cannot, we think, conclude our notice of this play better than by 
a translation of a soliloquy of the parasite, who always supports the 
character of the broad comic in the Latin plays. It stands in “ Plautus” 
at the beginning of the first act, but it will not be deemed out of place 
as a farcical peroration. 


Our young men call me dishclout, for this reason, 
Whene’er I eat, I wipe the tables clean. 

Now in my judgment, they act foolishly, 

Who bind in chains their captives, and clap fetters 
Upon their runaway slaves ; for if you heap 

Evil on evil to torment the wretch, 

The stronger his desire is to escape. 

They’ll free them from their chains by any means : 
Load them with gyves, they file away the door, 

Or knock the bolt out with a stone.—’Tis vain this : 
But would you keep a man from ’scaping from you, 
Be sure you chain him fast with meat and drink, 
And tie him by the beak to a full table. 

Give him his fill, allow him meat and drink 

At pleasure, in abundance, every day ; 

And I'll be sworn, although his crime be capital, 
He will not runaway: you’ll easily 

Secure him, while you bind him with these bonds ; 
They are wondrous supple these same belly-bonds, 
The more you stretch them, they will bind the harder. 
For instance, ‘I’m now going to Menaechmus, 
Most willingly I'm going to be bound, 

According to his sentence passed upon me. 

Good soul! he’s not content with giving us 

A bare support and meagre sustenance, 

But crams us even to satiety ; 

Gives us, as ’twere, new life, when dead with hunger. 
O he’s a rare physician : he’s a youth 

Of lordly appetite ; he treats most daintily ; 

His table’s bravely served; such heaps of dishes, 
You must stand on your chair to reach the top; 
Yet I’ve some days been absent from his house ; 
Homely I’ve lived at home with my dear friends, 
For all I eat or buy is dear to me, 

Yet they desert the very friends that raised them. 
Now wiil J, visit hua: but the door opens: 

And see! Menaechmus’ self is coming forth. 


The poor parasite little thought how he was’ to be defrauded of his 
long-anticipated banquet. 
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We return to this subject with the.pleasing hope that our advocacy 
of the cause of fair competition, however -humble, will not be useless. 
Among the fair auguries which seem to portend its success, the bright- 
est, .perhaps, is the unanimity of the press in its favour. Like the 
discovery of the cavern in Rasselas, it is better than an omen ; it is an 
irresistible aid. We are happy that the public voice, speaking by this 
its. mighty organ, has pronounced judgment against the all-powerful 
influence of wealth and rank, that might be supposed to ensure a bias 
on the other side. And it should be a subject of honest congratulation 
that a people and its leaders, engaged in the most important political 
discussions, and occupied with the prevention of pestilence itself, have 
yet'the inclination warmly to interest themselves in the less pressing 
consideration of the rights of artists, and the means of perfecting their art. 
Public opinion, then, the originating power of most beneficial measures, 
has given leave to bring in the bill, and has pledged itself to efficient 
support. For the mere advocates of the cause, it would have been 
better had some one vouchsafed them an answer. Their arguments are 
merely “ beating the air.” After careful perusal and inquiries, a soli- 
tary article in the “ Metropolitan” is the only one which can claim a 
line of comment. Personalities in the Sunday papers, distinguished as 
the “ scurrilous,’ are, of course, not noticeable ; they have no right to 
claim a common denomination with the newspaper press of England. 
But the opinion of the “ Metropolitan,” if at all founded in fact or reason- 
ing, is of higher importance, though there is a strange aristocratic petu- 
lance about styling the opponents of monopoly “the minors and the 
mob ;” the writer should rather have said, “the small theatres, whose 
existence has been threatened, and the public, whose rights have been 
contemptuously disregarded.” The “ Metropolitan” claims compensation 
for the larger houses, and puts forth an objection on the score of mora- 
lity. “If,” says the writer, “unlicensed private theatres\already do 
so much harm to the morals of juvenile linen-drapers and milliners, 
what is to become of the infatuated ca/icots and grisettes, if they are 
allowed to follow their idle propensities as a lawful calling?” He need 
not be alarmed ; we, at all events, and we presume the framers of any 
legislative measure upon the subject, are actuated by the desire of pro- 
tecting such only as by assiduous study have gained something like a 
competent knowledge of their art. The actors, we presume, the exertion 
of whose talents is sought to be prevented, seek no alliance with aux- 
iliaries of this kind. Neither they nor the public wish to see theatres 
springing up in every street, merely making the incompetency of the 
performers a cloak for riot and debauchery. No; they and we wish 
to uphold an useful, as well as an agreeable art, not to suffer it to be 
brought into disrepute by ludicrous wretchedness on the one hand, any 
more than to be destroyed by grasping monopoly on the other. We 
are, in the best sense, the conservatives. 

We are not, however, of those who would find fault with an existing 
order of things without giving our best attention to the means of im- 
proving it. We have dwelt long enough upon the faults of the present 
— »ilet.us. take up the more agreeable task of proposing) the 
reme y- 
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The basis of any enactment to afford a real and permanent relief, 
must be the utter destruction of any fixed monopoly. It must have at 
least the spirit of existing competition vitally animating its operations. 
To throw down one class of vested interests for the mere sake of pro- 
tecting others, and, as far as property goes, inferior ones, would be an 
absurdity. The only vested interests which claim respect, in a question in 
which their value is an absolute tax either upon the public or the artists, 
are such as are conferred by the reputation of able and efficient manage- 
ment. The moment any exclusive right enables an individual or a 
corporation to exact, in the shape of rent, more than the proper interest 
for the building and its situation, that extra rent is an oppressive and 
unjust tax. Let it be levied on whom you will, its ultimate effect is the 
deterioration of the public entertainment in some one advantage of 
quality or of cheapness. Let it lessen the actors’ salaries, the best per- 
formers will go elsewhere ; let it decrease the means of expenditure. in 
scenery or dresses, the public are the losers; let it appear in high 
prices, it will destroy the public opportunities of amusement, and 
reduce the theatre to a desert, or an unprofitable receptacle for free 
orders. Of all amusements this is one which ought to be cheap. Those 
who indulge in it should be led into no crime against the more serious 
calls upon their resources. With the lower orders it should not be the 
ally, but the antagonist of the gin-shop; with those of decent medi- 
ocrity of circumstances it should be a relaxation, the price of which calls 
for no privation in other matters. ‘The hours, too, of amusement at all 
the theatres should be much fewer. No theatre ought to be permitted 
to be open for more than three hours and a half, or, at the very utmost, 
four hours; and effectual penalties should be levied for any infringe- 
ment of so important a rule. The pleasant, perhaps necessary dissipa- 
tion of the evening should leave no sting for the next day. It might 
be made the usual and delightful alternative with music or cheerful 
conversation, and should scarcely interfere more than these would with 
ordinary household arrangements. In speaking of the classes we have 
enumerated, we have mentioned almost all the real supporters of the 
drama. The higher ranks of society, with a few illustrious exceptions, 
have abandoned the theatre for frivolities which lay less burden upon 
the thought, which appeal almost solely to the senses, and ask no occu- 
pation of the intellect. They interfere sometimes with an absurd and 
baneful patronage, make fashions of foreign novelties, build saloons, and 
uphold the particular interests of actresses ; but seldom, very seldom, do 
they interfere with an art which, from want of information, they 
despise, unless to degrade it by their own misuse, and to disgust those 
of its professors who regard it with respect and enthusiasm. The proofs 
are not far from us; at what time were the stage and its followers so 
justly regarded, as under the almost absolute control of one of their own 
order, David Garrick? We should say to the actors, as, indeed, to the 
whole people of England, leave off the affectation of aristocracy, which 
is losing you the substance of comfort and respectability, by offering 
you a shadow ; be as proud of the name of plebeian as others are of the 
rank of patrician, and at least regulate the affairs of your trade and 
calling with less deference to birth and title than to skill and expe- 
rience. 

The public should, we conceive, be allowed to be their own judges 
as to the necessity of any increase of the number of places of amuse- 
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ment in their own particular vicinages. ‘Wherever a sufficient number 
of rate-payers might consider the present means of dramatic entertain- 
ment insufficient, their ‘petition for a license ought to be the warrant for 
its immediate grant. This would protect existing establishments from 
ruinous and useless competition. It would render them dependent on 
those whose tastes and feelings it is their bounden duty to consult. It 
would: give an immediate appeal from incompetency and caprice ; it 
would be a sufficient guard to a liberal and popular management. Nor 
should any theatres be licensed, unless declared to be fit for the accom- 
modation of some given number of persons, and certified by a sur- 
veyor ‘as to their safety and convenience. The capital necessary to 
commence speculations of this sort would in itself be a pledge of 
some reasonable chance of success or necessity for competition, as well 
as for the use of proper and decent means for securing the favour of the 
audience. ‘The hours, the conduct of the establishment, should be sub- 
ject to the vigilant inspection of the police, acting as much as possible 
upon fixed and well-known regulations, so as to render fine or the 
forfeiture of the license a matter of course upon their infringement. By 
these means the stage would still be bound in heavy recognizances for 
its good behaviour, without being restricted in the exercise of a just 
liberty. 

Such a plan may perhaps be considered Utopian : we do not think it 
so. The greatest error in legislation is an attempt to combine mere 
temporary convenience with abstract justice: the latter is never allowed 
a fair and unfettered trial, and retarded by its drag-chain of “ circum- 
stances,” a right theory apparently fails, and is laughed at as the experi- 
ment of a mad doctrinaire. We are lothe to trifle with this principle of 
settlement, so absolutely necessary to maintain a permanent opposition 
to.corruption, caprice, and monopoly, but if it be too democratic for 
allowance, we presume no one could object to vesting the absolute dis- 
cretionary power in the magistracy. 

A question may perhaps arise as to the limitation of the different 
theatres to their respective classes of entertainment. To this, an easy 
reply may be given. What part of their universality of performances 
will the Theatres Royal Covent Garden and Drury Lane abandon, their 
dignified exhibition of tragedies and comedies, or their more profitable 
representation of melo-dr::ma, opera, and spectacle? While they have 
all, what remains but a perfect equality of competition? We have not 
yet heard of a pantomime at the Theatre Francais, or the Odeon, though 
the Porte St. Martin produces such a drama as Marion de !’Orme ; and 
surely, where the national theatres of England claim so much more, 
they should not concede so much less. 

- But, whatever arrangements might be proposed between interested 
individuals, the public can surely permit no compromise of this sort 
Their interest, clearly defined and incontrovertibly proved, is, to have 
the best class of entertainment at the cheapest rate, as near as possible 
to their own doors, and in theatres of a size for the enjoyment of it. 
Their interest is, that actors and managers should compete, not arrange. 
To revive the public taste, the best plays of the old masters must be 
allowed to be acted in every theatre of the metropolis. How long are the 
inhabitants of the immense districts of the Tower, and.of Lambeth, to 
be contented with an exhibition purposely made inferior to that pre- 
sented to the inhabitants of Westminster? Why are the citizens of 
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Lonpon itself, to be treated with so singular and. senseless an indignity ? 
In what are the hopes of the rising generation of authors to consist, un- 
less in the right of having their dramas represented wherever it is the 
interest of the management to encourage them? The most popular pro- 
duction of the present season is, “ The Rent Day:” what was the real 
stimulus to the writing of this fine specimen of the slandered dramatic 
genius of the age? ‘That it could not be subject to individual caprice, 
being of a class acceptable at every theatre in London. Let as much be 
done for plays of more pretension, and we may find the modern drama 
in a higher form, though it may be difficult to build it of much nobler 
materials, either as to character or feeling.* 

The strong hold of the enemy is his barrier of so-called vested rights, 
a defence which has served for every abuse within the memory of man. 
Large, indeed immense, sums of money have been laid out, the most 
unsparing profusion has been exercised in the hope that a monopoly 
created by patent, and recognised by acts of parliament, would be per- 
petual. This is their case; let us examine it in every part. Of the 
enormous sums, almost incredible ! expended upon the building, fitting 
and decorating of the two theatres, how large a portion will their pro- 
prietors allow to be irrecoverably lost? The money has been paid 
doubtless, but what is the actual sum for which the earnings of authors 
and actors are now mortgaged by the monopolists to their creditors ? 
Does the present rent of the theatre royal Drury Lane equal the sum 
necessary, expenses deducted, for its effectual annual assurance against 
loss by fire alone? What is the actual value of any share in it divested 
of the privilege of admission? Is it more than nominal? Plain answers 
to these questions will, we apprehend, prove quite sufficient to satisfy 
the candid, that this vested interest is but a shadow. Look at the other 
house. Without the payment of any rent, have not its proprietors, 
during the present season, been obliged to come to a compromise with 
the performers? During the first season of Miss Fanny Kemble’s acting, 
when the receipts were avowedly prosperous, (as in the case of Drury 
Lane,) would the profits have paid insurance? We put them to their 
answer. Let the “ Metropolitan” defend them upon this ground. True, 
im, any other case their financial affairs would be their own, their mis- 
fortunes even sacred in our eyes, but when they set up a claim of com- 
pensation for vested rights, it is the duty of those who write upon the 
subject to examine their value, and if that be comprised in a single 
cypher, the simplest arithmetic is the best answer. 

If we are to argue the vested patent rights upon principle, they are 
not for an instant tenable ground. ‘They were granted in a spirit op- 
posed to the English statute law against monopolies, passed in the time 
of James the First. Their origin is in every way corrupt, an exercise of 
arbitrary power, a reward for the basest kind of services. The condi- 


‘ 





* One clause is absolutely necessary in any bill that may be brought in upon 
the een namely, that the licenses, granted by whatever authority they may 
be, should be for no less term than a year, subject, of course, to forfeiture, in case 
of their misuse. Without this, the monopoly must virtually continue. The same 
arrangement of seasons between the parties interested, so as effectually to destroy 
usefu. ee eamerw will be left, and both the actors and the public must be the suf- 
ferers by the grievance. The utmost care should be taken to uphold the principle 
of free-trade in the enactment, and its preamble should enforce this as a land mark 
for lawyers who may expound, and legislators who may amend the statute. 
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tion's on which they were granted have been in every manner violated, 
so'that ~we sincerely believe a Court of Chancery would annul them. 
Moreover, they are incompatible with the advancement of the art, for 
the purpose of advancing which they claim to have been created. The 
whole, however, of this part of the subject, most ably treated by Mr. 
Eugene Macarthy, in his speech at the Freemason’s Tavern, has been 
with still more skill and care insisted upon by him in a pamphlet just 
published, and it is not for us, in an endeavour to amuse and interest, 
to go twice over beaten ground. 

Among the proprietors of the theatres royal, we believe, there is no 
more than one actually a member of the profession they claim to mono- 
polize. ‘That gentleman, and in speaking of so distinguished an orna- 
ment of the stage, we would use all the delicacy due to his feelings and 
the respect which his attainments command, has, we imagine, been 
himself the greatest sufferer by the monopoly of any one exercising his 
art. The time and assiduity devoted to a hopeless enterprise have been 
obstacles to his wealth, the irresponsible power of management has 
proved a snare for his reputation. We have no right or wish to go 
further into this point than so mere a hint, but we have to deal with him 
as an exception to a body, the remainder of which have embarked their 
property as mere speculators, or would claim some honour from their 
pecuniary advances as patrons. As for the present lessee of Drury Lane 
Theatre, his vote ought to be secured to the abolitionists, inasmuch as 
the effect of legally destroying the monopoly must be to :essen a rent 
paid by him, for a privilege which virtually no longer exists. 

Among the latter class of proprietors, at all events, there should be no 
hostility to a just settlement of this question, and yet the old adage, that 
“ Corporations have no honour,” may not impossibly be verified in this 
instance. We have heard an anecdote of a member of committee, whose 
personal reputation he would doubtless hold dear enough, advising the 
non-payment of a debt avowedly due to an actor until the law might 
compel such a settlement. But let us trust to better things. The influential 
persons interested in the great houses are now appealed to in their 
solemn office of legislators. ‘To offer an unjust opposition would, as we 
imagine, be doubly dishonourable and uncandid. They have, if they 
view the matter rightly, some wrong to repair as well as justice to afford. 
Without begging the question, we sincerely hope, that it may be argued 
and decided upon as a conscientious matter of right, and we have no 
fear of the result. It would be surely libellous to imagine, that it can 
be decided upon any other view. Let us leave it to those who would 
spurn the imputation to prove themselves incapable of the reality. 

With the advocacy of the press, with the opinion of the public, with 
the consciousness of right, can the cause of a noble department of litera- 
ture be lost in liberal England, in the nineteenth century ? We answer, 
“No ;” it will not, the advocacy of many a name high in political and 
literary reputation is already pledged to it. Of the dramatic authors, 
(we may almost say the actors,) we believe we may assert, that all ure 
favourable to it. Many openly espouse, and none have offered to op- 
pose it. 
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GIBBS, THE PIRATE. 


Ir is amongst the remaining blots upon the literature of the present 
age, that our most distinguished writers of fiction should continue to 
select their heroes from the most sanguinary and monstrous characters 
that appear upon the theatre of the world. If wisdom, disguised in the 
mantle of pleasure, be the object searched after by the novelist, it is not 
to be attained by the exhibition of remorseless murderers and pirates, 
arranged in a false grandeur, and surrounded by all high qualities of 
heroism, magnanimity, and gloomy glory. Byron, Cooper, and Bulwer 
have all descended for their skeletons into the caverns of murder ; and 
even he who has arrayed in colours of gold the native truth, affection 
and homely virtues of a Jeanie Deans, has yet bestowed upon the pirate 
Cleveland, the accomplishments of generosity, sentiment, and the 
charms of an exalted name. It were well that the pirate should no 
longer be depicted as a hero, roving over sunny seas, and amongst green 
islands and romantic rocks, but as a remorseless outcast, revelling in 
scenes of drunkenness, blasphemy, and murder—indifferent to the shrieks 
of his defenceless victims slaughtered on the solitary sea. 

These remarks have been suggested to the writer, by the various 
horrid narratives of piracy that of late years have occurred in the seas 
of the West Indies, and amongst the Capes and lonely harbours of the 
Island of Cuba. Amongst these desperadoes was William Gibbs, who 
recently, in the flower of his youth, ended his days upon Long Island, 
in the United States, by the hands of the executioner, after a course 
of murderous achievements, unexampled in the annals of crime. He 
was a native of Rhode Island, of religious and wealthy parents; and 
after having received a liberal education, this daring spirit was appren- 
ticed to the sea. Through various adventures he is first recognized as 
commencing a career of piracy in a privateer, cruizing out of Buenos 
Ayres—one of those numberless marauders which, since the recognition 
of the independence of the South American States, have roamed over 
the Gulph of Mexico for the purpose of indiscriminate robbery and 
murder. In this privateer he first distinguished himself by heading a 
mutiny against the officers of the vessel, which proving successful, the 
officers were landed upon the coast of Florida, and Gibbs, assuming the 
command, stood out to sea to commence his terrific career. After pro- 
ceeding for some time in merely detaining vessels for the purpose of 
robbing them of their valuables, his crew grew weary of these incom- 
plete operations, and consisting for the most part of Spaniards, it was 
agreed upon that as dead men can carry no tales, thenceforth no quarter 
should be shewn, and the vessel now hoisted the black flag of the pirate. 
In the course of four years, during which this vessel infested the waters 
of the Gulph of Mexico, thirteen merchant vessels were boarded, cap- 
tured, and all on board indiscriminately slaughtered—Gibbs himself 
having been present at the murder of four hundred human beings. The 
vessels and cargoes were regularly carried to Cape Antonio—a piratical 
station upon the north-western extremity of the Island of Cuba—the 
merchandize being thence transmitted by coasting vessels to the harbour 
of Havannah, to agents in correspondence with the pirates, from whom 
were received in return ammunition, provisions, and other supplies. At 
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Cape Antonio was a regular encampment and a battery mounting four 
guns ; and during four years, owing to the supineness of the authorities 
of Cuba, these desperadoes reigned without disturbance at that extremity 
of the island. During this period their correspondence with the Ha- 
vannah and other stations enabled the pirates to elude the cruizers of 
England and America; and Gibbs appears to have made frequent visits 
to the Havannah, where his fine manners and dashing expenditure 
brought him into the society of the officers of the vessels of war, from 
whom he frequently learnt the track of their ensuing voyages in search 
of piratical vessels. It is also a circumstance to be regretted that regu- 
lations should exist in our naval service, which, by conferring upon the 
officers of our vessels the immense gains arising from the transportation 
of specie, contributes to divert them from the active duties of watching 
these piratical seas, so fatal to our commerce; and at this period the 
commanders of the vessels of war in the service of England and America, 
were busily engaged in carrying gold and silver across the Gulph of 
Mexico, whilst the pirates of Cuba were ravaging the seas. 

Amongst the adventures of Gibbs and his associates at this period was 
the following most melancholy and truly dramatic occurrence. A large 
ship bound from Curacoa to Holland, was intercepted and captured in 
the Gulph of Mexico, and the crew and a number of passengers, in all 
twenty-eight persons, were murdered and thrown into the sea. Amongst 
the passengers was the family of a Dutch gentleman returning to Hol- 
land, consisting of himself, his wife, servants, and an only daughter—a 
young lady in the bloom of youth and beauty. After witnessing the 
slaughter of her parents, the unfortunate girl fell upon her knees to the 
captain of the pirates, and entreated him to save her from destruction in 
amanner so moving, that at the hazard of endangering his own life 
from the jealousy of his ruffian associates, Gibbs undertook to preserve 
her, and she was carried off to the encampment at Cape Antonio. Here 
this miserable female lived for six weeks amongst these ferocious 
monsters in a course of life unutterable ; and to all the horrors of remem- 
brance of her murdered parents, her own desolation and hopelessness 
of ever regaining her home and country, was added the perpetual dread 
of death from men whose policy it was to allow no human witness to 
escape. Frequent dissensions respecting her arose amongst the pirates, 
and upon one occasion her brains were about to be dashed out with the 
handle of a pump by one of the most desperate of the gang, to prevent 
which Gibbs was compelled to shoot the ruffian dead upon the spot. At 
length so alarming were the consequences of preserving her, that a 
council of war was held upon her fate, when Gibbs was compelled to 
consent to her destruction; whereupon this miserable lady was carried 
off by poison—a dreadful termination of an agonizing life. Her melan- 
choly end was declared by Gibbs to have caused him more horror than 
all the atrocities of his sanguinary life; it is the one redeeming 
circumstance in his history, that in the midst of his brutal associates all 
natural affection was not banished from his breast; and his persevering 
efforts to preserve the life of this unfortunate female form the one bright 
spot in his dark career. 

After various adventures, and many times being closely pursued by 
vessels of war, the pirate was at length encountered by the United 
States’ brig, Enterprise, under the command of Lieut. Kearney ; and the 
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retreat to the port being now eut off, the vessel was abandoned, and the 


me escaping in boats to the shore, defended themselves for some 
ours behind the four gun-battery ; but this being eventually carried, 
the gang were thus dispersed into the woods, and to the various har. 
bours of the island. Here Gibbs found himself in possession of the 
sum of thirty thousand dollars, the proceeds of his accumulated share,of 
the booty of the various expeditions ; and with this. sum he now em. 
barked for England, from the harbour of Havannah, determined, in the 
enjoyment of his ill-gotten wealth, to banish the remembrance of its 
criminal acquisition. But this was in vain; conscience haunted him in 
the midst of his career of sensuality, and sinking into habits of drun- 
kenness and waste, he found himself at length in circumstances of po- 
verty in the port of Liverpool. Compelled again to resume his profes- 
sion of the sea, but determined to return to his lawless pursuits, Gibbs 
appears to have sailed for Gibraltar, and thence to the city of Algiers, 
with the intention of offering his services to the Dey, then engaged in 
war against the French ; but finding the harbour so closely invested 
by the fleets of France that no entrance could possibly be effected, he 
was compelled to abandon the enterprize, and returning to Gibraltar, 
sailed thence to the port of New Orleans, in the United States. Here 
his poverty left him no alternative but to engage as a seaman in the 
brig Vineyard, bound to Philadelphia; and in this voyage were per- 
petrated the murders which terminated his career of crime. 

When at sea, it became known to Gibbs and his fellow seamen, that 
amongst the cargo of the brig, was the sum of fifty thousand dollars, in 
boxes of specie, consigned to Mr. Stephen Gerard, the wealthy banker 
of Philadelphia, whose recent decease, and magnificent donations to 
the public institutions of Pennsylvania, are well known in this country. 
To secure this treasure, with the vessel and cargo, by the murder of the 
officers, was now determined upon; and the conspirators, of whom 
Gibbs, with a youth, and the mulatto steward of the vessel, were the 
principals, proceeded upon a certain night to the quarter-deck, where 
stood the captain, who was brought down by the blow of a pump han- 
dle, and immediately, whilst still alive, thrown into the sea. Descend- 
ing to the cabin, the mate was there murdered in a similar manner, and 
the mutineers were now in possession of the vessel. Gibbs assuming 
the command, and steering to the north, from ignorance of the true 
position of the vessel at that time, it appears that in the following night, 
the brig went ashore upon Long Island, at a point distant about nine 
miles from the city of New York. It now became necessary to abandon 
the vessel ; and the fifty thousand dollars being secured, the party now 
descended to the boats, and stood towards the shore ; a rough sea rising, 
however, at the time, compelled them to throw overboard boxes con- 
taining thirty-five thousand dollars, and a landing was with difficulty 
effected with the remaining fifteen thousand. This amount the pirates 
buried in the sand upon the beach, and proceeding to a neighbouring 
tavern, were soon immersed in those scenes of debauchery, always at- 
tendant upon a life of crime. Here, one ef the party, whose participa- 
tion in the mutiny and murder had been compulsory and unwilling, 
revealed the particulars of the deed ; whereupon the whole party were 
apprehended, conveyed to New York, and committed to prison. In the 
month of June last, they were tried, when Gibbs, with the youth, and 
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the mulatto steward, being convicted upon the evidence of their asso- 
ciates, were condemned to death, and executed upon Long Island, 
near the scene of their landing from the brig. The particulars of this 
narrative are from the confessions of Gibbs, previous to his death; and 
an important document is said to have been rendered by him, containing 
the names of many of his former associates in his career of piracy : 
from which it appears, that many of the highest authorities of the island 
of Cuba have been for years connected with piratical adventurers. 
It is now the prevailing opinion in America, that the military occupa- 
tion, by a superior power, of that lawless dependency of Spain, can alone 
prevent a repetition of those murderous piratical horrors, which have 
recently spread universal terror over the seas of the West Indies. 





MEDITATIONS ON A SCENE IN SUMMER. 


Ou, Spirit of the Day, what sounds are these? 

And what a lovely light is on the land! 

Here pilgrim-like I sink upon my knees, 

Where summer, with its glad and golden hand, 

Hath spread profuser glories ; and thus fanned 

By the mild air, at Nature’s living shrine, 

I yield my spirit to her sweet command ; 

And, filled with calm delight and thoughts divine, 
Salute the sacred sun, and watch its slow decline. 


Above me, and around me, and beneath, 
Far issuing from the sky, the tree, the ground, 
Beings invisible a balm bequeath, 
Wherein the mystic charm of health is found. 
Here, seated on this softly shadowed mound, 
Beneath the breathing beauty of these trees, 
That seem enamoured of each sylvan sound, 
Raising their leafy lyres amid the breeze, 

Here may my mind look forth in full majestic cas 


And, with a deeply meditative eye, 

Reading the radiant truth sublimely writ 

Along the purple page unrolled on high, 

Surpassing all the powers of mortal wit, 

Behold across the vivid volume flit 

The cold grey shadows of unsettled things, 

Dimming the azure tints that still emit 

A warmth and welcome unto one that brings 
A heart by nature held from worldly wanderings. 


Anon my eye enraptured views the air 

With silver plumes and wreaths fantastic graced, 

Pictured in colours exquisitely fair 

And varied as the forms amid them traced : 

They come and vanish, not to be effaced 

From the mute mind, that treasures in its cell 

The tokens of eternal beauty placed 

Promiscuously round, that man may dwell 
Among familiar signs of joy invisible. 
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Meditations on a Scene in Summer. 


Then downward glancing I survey the earth 

In the green grandeur of its summer dress, 

Glad with the gush of loud melodious mirth, 

And gentle flowers, that spring in wild excess, 

Strong in the natural spell of loveliness, 

Fervid and fragrant as an infant’s cheek 

Beneath its mother’s rapturous caress. 

Thus smiles the sun upon each tender streak, 
Teaching the timid leaves and blushing buds to speak. 


Oh! flowers have voices, for the human ear 
Too tremulously fine, but to a sense 
By holy hopes and native truth severe 
Refined and quickened, with a tone intense, 
An almost silent, rich intelligence, 
They breathe of various themes to wisdom known, 
And oft the world hath gained a virtue thence, 
Which man amid his pride is slow to own, 
In many a tender trope and touching moral shown. 


Far down, the stately sculpture of the wood, 
Groupings of glorious beauty, meet the view ; 
Shapes that have like some olden statue stood, 
Forms free as ever antique genius drew : 
Romance, among yon mazes ever new, 
Would seem like Reason won from worldly wiles ; 
The stream, that like a spirit glideth through, 
His sole companion in those dim defiles, 

Gushing in music down or stealing forth in smiles. 


And other paths are there, where Pleasure’s feet 
Touch airily the daisy’s trembling head ; 

Where Idlesse stretcheth in indulgence sweet 
His sun-sick frame upon a branched bed ; 

Or, by the light of clustering lilies led, 

In the fond patience of her pilgrimage 

Comes Melancholy there, unseen to shed 

A human tear o’er life’s illusive page, 


The dazzling dreams of youth and dreary wants of age. 


Let me from hence explore each haunted nook, 

With an all-wondering and expectant gaze ; 

And let me in the fresh and bubbling brook 

Hear harmonies and long-remembered lays. 

Each passing sound is full of nature’s praise ; 

The winds come whispering with a fervent power, 

And every turf an altar seems to raise, 

With welcome incense, won from many a flower, 
Loading the happy air and hallowing the hour. 


And oh! to sit upon this quiet hill 
To track the flower-like footmarks of the Spring, 
To look upon the clouds thus calm and still, 
The glorious water ever wandering, 
The shadows flung from many a shining thing, 
Green mead and mountain grey ; and high in air 
A bird by natural transport taught to sing, 
As if to mark the limit of despair— 

This is to me a joy—a triumph over care. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH ON AFFAIRS IN GENERAL. 


Tue Rerorm Biti.—The “ Bill” has at length passed the Commons ; 
and now comes the Rubicon. Will it pass or not? ‘Twenty millions 
answer, yes—the Duke of Wellington thunders, no. The odds against 
freedom would be fearful, but for one little circumstance that promises 
to turn the scale. Is it the glorious and convincing majority of one 
hundred and sixteen by which the Bill has been sent up for the con- 
sideration of the Lords? No; the opinion of the Commons has little 
weight with the Lords, except when it declares itself in favour of some 
suppression of useful knowledge, or an increase of that taxation which. 
distinguishes us from surrounding nations, and makes us the envy of 
them all! Is it the energy and enthusiasm of a ministry, strong in the 
confidence of the king, and in the fidelity and patient firmness of the 

ple? No; the ministers seem scarcely to know more than that the 
ing has summoned them to his councils, and that the people are com- 
plaining about tithes. Is it the new batch of peers, of whom Lord 
Grey has had fifty lists in his pocket for the last six months? No; there 
is a perpetual motion on the part of the press and the people for the 
production of one of these lists ; but, like the perpetual motion, it is 
not to be found. Is it the transfer of Lord Althorpe to the House of 
Lords, to make an amiable return of good for evil, and to charm the 
refractory peers by the suavity of his temper, as Jack the Giant-Killer 
vanquished his enemies, by a skilful layer of straws? No; Lord Al- 
thorpe may be wanted in the House of Commons to introduce a fourth 
Reform Bill, and to assure the people that there is no earthly reason 
why they should feel discouraged, as every debater in the House knows 
his speech by heart, and can recite it again without the slightest incon- 
venience. Is it—but we need not multiply inquiries ; every man that 
has read the debates in the House of Lords on the bringing up of the 
Bill, knows whither the wind bloweth, and whence it cometh. It may 
truly be said to come from the sees. The Bishop of London has de- 
clared himself—this, as the contagionists phrase it, is an undeniable 
symptom. 

The Duke of Wellington won his political battle of Waterloo, upon 
the occasion of the defeat of the last Reform Bill, not by any gigantic 
measures of his own, but by the unexpected and unprovidential coming 
up of those Prussians, the Bishops, at the very instant when the reform 
troops were least able to withstand the shock of their crosiers. But 
bishops are easily translated when there is an object to gain ; and the 
Prussian politicians seem not unwilling to undergo a translation into 
English churchmen—to act with forbearance, when they find that they 
are not fighting with windmills, and to give up all idea of gaining 
what they have no hope of being able to keep when gained. A few 
will, of course, hold out, consistent in their philosophy or folly, to the 
last, as the Roman Emperor fiddled to the flames ; and even the others 
submit to civilization and liberality with so ill a grace, that posterity 
will hardly think of peopling Westminster Abbey with their statues. 

But, notwithstanding this church-symptom of support, and certain 
promises from the “ smooth tongues’ (according to the Standard) of 
Lords Wharncliffe and Harrowby, we are by no means secure—but 
exactly the reverse—that the Bill will pass the final reading. There are 
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gipsies in the House of Lords (of what age or sex we shali not say) who 
will barbarously seize upon the unhappy child of liberty; dye its ruddy 
and, glowing features with deadly orange-juice—clip off its flowing 
locks, or curl them up into the semblance of a clerical wig—draw out 
some of its teeth possibly—strip off the splendid drapery in which popu- 
lar expectation has clothed it, and so distort its limbs and deface. its > 
visage, as to make it pass for their own. Let its parents and guardians 
look to it, Let them watch its wanderings step by step—let them, ex- 
plore every inch of the way that itis to walk in. We do not expect. it 
to come back to us with every hair of its head untouched and entire; 
but we expect it to have a head. Let no noble necromancer persuade 
them that the child is a Hydra, or a Briareus; it has nota limb to 
spare; it must return to us unmaimed, or Reason disdains it as her 


offspring. 








Facts AND Documents.—Facts are as stubborn as anti-reformers ; 
and documents St. Jerome avers to be the “ imperishable verity of his- 
torical record.” A new contemporary (the “ British Magazine’) has 
given them a still higher and holier property ; namely, that (ruth is only 
to be distinguished by them. In advocating the interests of the church 
(principles we had almost written, forgetting for a moment that this 
term is now obsolete in its relation to church affairs,) he also alludes to 
the education of the poor, their moral and religious condition, and their 
temporal wants, being of paramount interest. Now the interest that the 
clergy, as a body, have taken in the affairs of the poor of late, is truly 
wonderful; from the publication of the Bishop of London's letter 
against the purchase of vegetables on a Sunday morning, down to their 
efforts in the invention of cholera, to prevent them from dying of starya- 
tion. The Editor speaks, as we before said, of documents, and the. pious 
use that may be made of them. With respect to the use of documents, 
we have a case most admirably in point ;—a few months ago, some 
statements, tolerably correct, respecting the enormous revenues of the 
clergy, and the value of church livings, were answered in a Tory jour- 
nal, by a paper setting forth the value of church property, as stated in 
the King’s books ;—so much for the use of documents, Now, as we are 
in perfect and christian charity with our brother, the editor of the 
_ British, we will present him, gratis, with a few abstracts of some curious 
documents which have fallen in our way, relative to church govern- 
ment. 

Imprimis, we would refer him to a document drawn up at the Couneil 
of Elvira, A.D. 305, article 28, which prohibits bishops receiving any 
emoluments or free-will offerings from those who are not members of the 
church. Art. 48 prohibits those who are baptized from putting money 
into the basin, lest it should be supposed that the priests had received 
pay for that which ought to have been done gratuitously—again, there 
is another document, left by the Council of Arles, A.D, 314, which, en- 
joins all ministers. to reside in the vicinity of that church where they 
were ordained: we refer him also to a document left. by the grand 
Council of Nice, held by order of Constantine, which totally prohibits 
the translation of bishops and priests from one church to another ; and 
to another document subscribed, at the Council. ef Sardis, by one hun- 
dred ,bishops from the west, and seventy-one from the. east, “ that.no 
bishops should go to court ynless sent for. by the.emperor.” We also 
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éfer him to some very important documents left by the Council of Car- 
awe, A.D. 378, art. 13, which ordaitis that bishops should reside near 
r own officiating church ; and art. 14, that their furniture should be 
plain,that they should be frugal in their manner of living, and seek honour 
ina good name, rather than riches. Art. 20 enjoins that they should 
not trouble themselves with secular affairs, but employ themselves solely 
in reading prayer, and preaching the word of God. Art. 31, declarés 
that they shall not apply any of the revenues of the church to them- 
selyés as appertaining to them, but look upon such gifts as a trust for 
the benefit of others ; that they should cherish the poor, the infirm, and 
the aged. Council of Augurs, A.D. 453, art 7, prohibits priests and 
deacons from going to places of amusement where love-songs are sang 
{the Opera) ; art. 13 ordains, “ that any clerk, or member of the church, 
being addicted to drinking, should be suspended for thirty days, and 
suffer corporeal punishment.”” At the Council of Orleans, assembled by 
order of Clovis, and held the 11th of July, A.D. 511, art. 5 ordains, 
“that any benefactions bestowed on the church by a prince of the blood, 
shall be appropriated in repairing the church, supporting the poor 
clergy, maintaining the poor, and ransoming the poor captives. Bishops 
neglecting to conform to this advice to be excommunicated.” Art. 16 
enjoins, ‘‘ that each bishop, within his diocese, shall feed and clothe the 
poor, the infirm, and all those who are unable to earn the common 
necessaries of life.” The Council of Tarragona, A.D. 516, directs “ that 
each bishop shall annually visit all the churches in his diocese ; shall 
repair, at his own expense, all those which are dilapidated, and shall 
perform service in each.” Art. 10 prohibits the clergy from receiving 
any remuneration for their services, unless it be a free-will offering. 
The Council of Epaisse prohibits the clergy from keeping any dogs or 
birds for field sports, lest it should abstract the mind from religious 
duties, and that no clergyman, or priest, should enjoy more than one 
living. At the Council of Orleans, called by order of Chilbert, A:D. 
553, art. 3 ordains, that bishops shall receive no pay for ordination, or 
any other special episcopal function. Art. 4, that whatever bishop 
Shall receive money for consecrating a church, shall be deprived of his 
benefice. Art. 24 enjoins the bishop to take care of the sick and poor 
within his diocese. Council of Jous, A.D. 567, art. 5, prohibits the 
bishop from receiving any fee for consecrating a church. Council of 
Lyons ordains bishops to watch over and protect the sick in their dio- 
ceses, to furnish them with clothing and food; and the Council of 
Toledo, A.D. 589, ordains that the bishops should daily read their bibles 
at their own tables. 

These, and similar documents, we opine, would be of essential service 
to the church, as well as to the public, should the editor bring such 
forward ; and as facts aré to be brought forward also, we certainly do 
think there is a fine field of amusement—were every clergyman to con- 
tribute the facts of his alma mater, the mummery by day, ‘the buf- 
foonery by night, and the debauchery through both—the doing generals, 
jutaments, and quodlibets—the lecturing to dead walls, and the chaunt- 
mg of Joe Miller’s jests, done into Sternhold and Hopkins’ metre. All 
this would be doubtless highly amusing and edifying. The methodists 
make a use of their backslidings, by giving the facts of their expe- 
riences, and perhaps the British Magazine may become the répository 
of some of those instantaneous and remarkable conversions which must 
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take place, before the candidate for holy orders declares himself called 
upon by the Holy Ghost to enter the ministry. = 

With regard to the use made of facts on the present occasion, we. find 
it stated as a fact, that. there are in England and Wales above 4561 
livings, under £150 per annum each. If this be fact, the more. is the 
shame for the pluralist, and the greater pity for the poor incumbent. 
All the other facts go to prove one fact sufficiently obvious, namely, 
that the affairs of the church are in a most deplorable condition, and that 
the poverty of the clergy deserves our deep commiseration... The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, according to the returns here printed, has only 
£27,000 per year ; the Bishop of Durham only £17,000; the Bishop of 
London only £10,000. 

The whole of the church property only amounts to two millions. 
But, in turning over to the next page of the magazine, we find an 
account of the “ Savings’ Banks,” in which it is stated that the deposits 
of the poor are fourteen millions, demonstrating, by all the powers of 
arithmetic, that the poor are seven times richer than the clergy—that 
the apostolic age is returned, and that the power of working miracles 
will again be the glory and exclusive privilege of the church ;—~a privi- 
lege, indeed, that will soon be imperatively necessary. 





PLEBEIAN AND Patrician Cookrry.—The ingratitude of the poor:is 
a proverb among the rich, and yet in spite of it we find philanthropists 
as plenty as blackberries. The days of prison discipline and magdalene 
qualifying are upon the wane ; the Rev. C. C. Smith is like a thing for- 
gotten, dead, out of mind; and man seems fast returning to the unso- 
phisticatedness of his primitive state. His definition, according to one 
who knew human nature well, the celebrated Dr. Kitchener, is the 
“ cooking or broth-making animal,” and we hold the subjoined prescrip- 
tion as an evidence that our nature is not entirely reprobate, and that 
the stomach, which has been emphatically termed every man’s master, 
has not completely lost its “‘ balance of power,” in this universe of bone, 
flesh, muscle, tendon, nerve, and ligament. We met with it in a reli- 
gious print, and recommend it most heartily to the medical board as 


another—cure for the cholera. 


Soup ror tHE Poor.—Take six quarts of water”—(water, says Sheva, is 
good, the doctors use a great deal of it), “ and boil with it two onions, a turnip, 
and a couple of carrots, till they are reduced to three” (this is a puzzle for a 
Croker or Ricardo), ‘‘ mixing with it, by degrees, half-a-pint of grits or oat- 
meal, keeping it well skimmed”’ (for fear it should be too rich, of course) ; ‘‘ then 
take two ounces of bacon fat, and shred it small into the mixture, with two 
spoonsful of walnut liquor’ (such as gipsies stain their stolen children with), 
“* keep the whole stirring” (to amalgamate and mix its various qualities, for by 
this process the fibrine is corrugated, the albumen coagulated, the gelatine and 
ozmazonie is liquified) ‘‘ for half-an-hour, when it will be found, with the addi- 
tion of pepper and salt, a wholesome and nutritious beverage, and exceedingly 
cheap.—N.B. It should be eaten without bread.” 

Certainly ; good wine needs no bush, and we doubt. whether the 
addition of the pepper and salt be not superfluous ; it is apt to destroy, if 
not used with the most scientific caution, the fine animal aroma of soups 
in general. But, de gustibus non est disputandum; the only objection 
we have to the dish is, that our population is too numerous already, and 
we think the revealing of such a secret at the present moment highly 
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litie, and fraught with the most raincous consequences. We have 
heard from a learned Theban, whom we would sooner trust than a peer’s 
mise; that it was this very soup (leaving out the bacon-fat, which 
was prohibited under the mosaic law) that made the children of Israel 
to multiply so exceedingly in the land of Egypt; and for our parts we 

I as an amendment, by and with the advice of our privy council, 
the following, written at the request of a charitable lady, by a mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan Committee of Tas/e, as infinitely more simple 
and quite as economical :— 

“Take ten quarts of water, and stir it with a rush-light till it boils; 

season it to your liking, and it is ready for use.—N.B. The wick may be 
bolted.” 
Descartes might well ask if God made good things only for fools? 
Here is the receipt of a philosopher, one who considered the stomach 
as the grand organ of the human system, a nervous expansion of the 
brain. But leaving philosophy out of the question, and to shew the 
difference between plebeian and true aristocratical soup, and what 
paifis that gracious, and noble, and right honourable body take to spoil 
aqua pura, by heterogeneous and corrupt additions, we subjoin from 
the “‘ Universal Cook” the method of preparing Soup a la Reine. 


“To a knuckle of veal, and six or seven pounds of lean beef, and six good 
rashers of lean ham, put six quarts of water, with a little salt. Boil all together 
4ill the meat is boiled quite down ; then boil half a pint of cream, and pour it on 
the crumb of a penny roll. Blanch and beat a pound of almonds as fine as 
possible, putting in now and then cream, to prevent them oiling. Then take 
the yolk of six hard eggs, and the roll that is soaked in the cream, and beat 
them all together, quite fine; then make your broth quite hot, and pour it to 
your almonds, strain it through a fine hair-sieve, rubbing it with a spoon till 
all the goodness is gone through into the stew-pan, and add more cream to make 
it white. Set it over the fire, keep stirring it till it boils, skim off the froth as 
it rises, and soak the crusts of two French rolls in melted butter in a stew-pan 
till they are crisp but not brown. A quarter of an hour before you send it up 
to table, take a little of the hot soup and put it to the buttered rollin the bottom 
of the tureen; then put in the remainder, and pour some thickened cream on the 
top, and send it up to table.” 

The Court of Aldermen, the Bench of Bishops, the House of Peers, 
ought to grant pensions, “ from generation to generation,” to the families 
of Collingwood and Williams (authors of the “‘ Universal Cook”’) for this 
glorious invention. Heliogabalus offered a reward for a new dish, but 
he had never tasted Soup a la Reine. 





Progress or Dogmarism.—It is one of the most interesting things 
in the moral world, says Tully, to observe how men in all ages, while 
serving the immortal gods, have at the same time served themselves. It 
seems as if the deities had ordained that all that is given to their glory 
by the pious should return to them in blessings and temporal advan- 
tages. Thus the riches, and honour, and power which generally belong 
to the supporters of religion and the defenders of our sacred altars, may 
be eonsidered as the natural reward of piety and zeal. 

It is, we suppose, from a due consideration of, and a fervent belief 
in the trath of this divine apothegm, that the great, and good, and wise, 
of the present day, are so excessively zealous for the interests of the 
Deity. An exemplification of this sacred principle was the other day 
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afforded in the House of Lords, whett Lord Roden affirmed «that 
national education is nothing without ‘morality, and that there was ‘no 
morality unless in the unmutilated word of God?” arid also warned govern- 
ment how they might persevere in a coursé which must bring down the 
indignation of the Lord on this favoured land. Truly this country is 
highly favoured, and we ought to be grateful for it; we have the 
supreme felicity of eight hundred millions of debt, two millions ‘of 
paupers, as clamorous as young rooks, the dangerous burthen and deep 
contamination of eight millions of filthy lucte taken off our hands by 
the clergy, and wheat at eighty shillings a quarter instead of twenty. 
When God sends mouths he sends bread enough to fill them, says the 
proverb, in spite of Dr. Malthus ; the only difficulty is that the mouths 
all go to one place and the food to another. This, however, is not 
exactly to our question, which is that of Irish Education. We recollect 
some thirty years ago when Joseph Lancaster brought forward his 
system of education, that in a short time nearly all the bishops, headed 
by Mrs. Trimmer, espoused the cause of Providence in a similar 
manner. ‘To them it appeared plain that the Lancasterian system of 
teaching was to lead to heresy and schism, and that this universal run- 
ning after strange doctrines would bring down the vengeance of an 
incensed Deity upon merry England. The same outcry was raised 
when the London University was projected—Heaven was to be disho- 
noured and atheism was to abound in the land; to prevent which 
terrible catastrophe, and to save England from utter ruin, the King’s 
College was founded. Now all this we consider highly laudable, but 
there is one particular about the Irish education affair that strikes us as 
rather discordant ; namely, that Lord Roden, when he found himself 
parees by the Duke of Wellington, on one side, and the Bishop of 

don, on the other, proposed, as a mode of settling the whole affair 
satisfactorily, that government should withdraw the grant from both 
parties ! 





A TureateninG Letrrer.—A Peer of Parliament has published a 
letter in a Tory paper, addressed to Lords Wharncliffe and Harrowby, in 
which, after a pathetic exordium, he says—“ I have next been told that 
Lord Wharncliffe has created a strong sensation of fear amongst the 
bishops, and that he actually boasts-of having brought over many of 
the right reverend bench to vote for the second reading.” Impious ! 
We wonder the very stones do not rise up in judgment against his lord- 
ship for so unheard of an atrocity. The peer then continues—* Until 
I witness this defection I have too strong a faith in God and in the 
Church to conceive it possible ; but if it be so, I shall from that moment 
consider the Church deserving the ruin impending over them, having 
themselves contributed to its accomplishment.” Thus, after boasting of 
possessing too strong a faith in God, and in the Church, which he seems 
to consider to have but little connection with each other, as they require 
to be separately mentioned, he gives the Church over to its great enemy 
in the most remorseless style imaginable. Then this paragon of peers 
concludes by inquiring of the noble lords he is addressing, what has 
induced them’ to draw off men of high honour and character from a 
course of proceeding “ which their own smooth tongues on a former occasion 
gredthy ikdiced them to adopt.” We must say that this is a very shock- 
ing affair. “We @id not imagine that Lords Wharncliffe and Harrowby 
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were such gay deceivers, Here is, a clear case of seduction, and the 
only. remedy -within their power is in.an action to recover damages for 
the loss of their high honour and character. But what has induced 
them to' do this ?—aye, there’s the rub! And as it is a problem so 
very difficult of solution, we must leave the noble lords to answer for 
themselves. We only ask the deluded victims what induced them to 
jisten to the smooth tongues on a former occasion ? 





Mawworm is Par“iaMent.—We have already noticed the dramatic 
talent of the Marquis of Londonderry, in his representation of Marma- 
duke Magog ; but the noble marquis has been outshone, and that toe in 
a sphere so congenial to his lordship’s taste and talents. Mr. Perceval, 
‘on the evening previous to the General Fast, arose from his seat, and 
addressed the members at considerable length, in the true Manwworm 
strain of religious eloquence, boasted of a call from Heaven to awaken 
them to contrition, declared that they had “ neglected their God, and 
that in consequence their God had neglected them,” and produced such 
a sensation in the terrified House as never could have been equalled 
since the days of Cromwell. The honourable member, we think, forgot 
one threat which would have been very applicable. We remember 
having heard it used by the Rev. John Liston, at the Drury Lane 
Tabernacle, some time since, with considerable effect. That excellent 
divine exclaimed to his edified congregation, much in the same manner 

as Mr. Perceval addressed his—* When I'm going up to Heaven, ye'll 
want to lay hold of the skirts of my coat—but I’ll fling ye all—for I'll 
wear a spencer!” We have heard, but do not vouch for its authen- 
tieity, that the manager of one of the patent theatres has offered him a 
liberal salary ; but as he receives £3,000 a year for performing the same 
character in another House, we do not see how he is to accept a similar 
engagement--unless he can make an agreement with his conscience to 
think pluralities as allowable in his profession, as they are among the 
most orthodox of our churchmen. 





ImporTANCE OF CELIBACY AMONG StaTrESMEN.—The most singular 
assertion of the month, is that of the Lord ex-High Chancellor Eldon, 
—that the woolsack was never the object of his ambition ; that his 
mind revolted from the acceptance of the highest judicial honours of 
the realm, and meant to have contented itself with the mere Chief 
Justiceship of the Common Pleas, It is as if a man should purchase 
a lottery-ticket, and declare his disappointment when it came up a 
prize. The parallel is imperfect, for the Chancellorship has been but 
@ blank to Lord Eldon ; there has been much cry, but little wool in 
the woolsack. To be sure, his son had the reversion of three offices 
foreed upon him, out of pure love for the people, by George IIL; but 
then Lord Eldon declares that he even begrudged the fees tor the pa- 
tents—which is very probable. In return for the unpleasantness of 
paying fees, he took undoubtedly all that fell in his way ; but then, as 
the Duke of Wellington observes, “ it is the duty, and the practice of 
all Lord Chancellors to provide for their families as well as they can.” 
So that Mr. Malthus is right after all—the children are to blame and 
not. the fathers—and the whole matter becomes one, not of pecula- 
tion; but of population. We agree with the principle laid down by 
an-evening journalist (The True Sur, a new paper, that promises to 
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become an assiduous and. yaluable, advocate of popular rights)....The 
writer observes—*“ Parents and guardians are, at all ,eyents, the; most 


dangerous species of statemen that a nation.can be afflicted with; and 


we can see no hope of effectually cutting down, sinecares and ‘salaries 
until. the peers are compelled, as the priesthood used to. be,,to take a 
vow of perpetual and patriotic celibacy. , Instead of asking a nobleman 
who is about to enter into office, what his qualifications are—the num- 
ber of his cousins should be carefully inquired inte ; and, instead. of. ad- 
miring his great talents, we should have an eye to his. great aunts.” 
People who advertise for any places, save those under government, are 
in the habit of setting forth their eligibility, by declaring that, they, are 
“‘ without incumbrances ;” what a pity is it, that we have no statesmen 
ofthis stamp. Why does not some patriotic person insert an advertise- 
ment in the 7imes—‘‘ Wanted a minister, without relations.” - 





Tue Srate or THE ContiINENT.—The whole surface of society 
on the Continent is swelling and heaving with the agitation of a moral 
earthquake, which, in a short space of time, will overthrow the strong- 
holds of superstition and tyranny in Europe. Poland, though weighed 
to the earth, feels her spirit of freedom still uncrushed ; it breathes 
like a smouldering fire, fanned by hate, and kept alive by continued 
wrongs. Let but the neighbouring nations display the banner of 
liberty around her hills, and Poland will again rise—the resuscitation 
from the living grave, where she has been kept by her relentless task- 
masters. 

In France Casimir Perier has enough to do to discover conspiracies. 
Scarcely a day passes without a plot, and arrests and imprisonments 
are continually growing more numerous. But these conspiracies seem 
to be of the most frivolous nature, and people are daily accused on the 
most ridiculous grounds. 

From a letter which we have received from a distinguished foreigner, 
we make the following extract :— 

“The French papers speak with great confidence of the approaching downfal 
of Casimir Perier; the public opinion having shewn itself against him, both 
before the jury and in the Chamber of Deputies. The president of the French 
Council:is a man of abilities, but of an obstinate and unsympathizing temper. 
Self-esteem and great presumption are his striking characteristics. In giving 
up,.again, the seals of foreign affairs to General le Castiani, Perier returns 
them less powerful ; and, indeed, during his intérim, France has by no means 
maintained her honour abroad. The occupation of Ancona with so small a 
force will certainly prove fatal, both to the Romagna and to the French govern- 
ment. ‘The pope is a monk, and the cardinals are all vindictive. The people 
will soon become hostile to the French, and in one day the citizens of Ancona 
may repeat the Sicilian vespers. France seems advancing towards a new 
change. Louis Philippe becomes daily less popular: the Carlists, the Republi- 
cans, and the Napoleonists, fight for the same object—that is to say, for the 
overthrow of the present government; and Casimir Perier, with his impolitic 
obstinacy, accelerates their projects.” 

Yet Italy has something to hope. Plots have penetrated into the 
sacred precincts of the Imperial City, and conspiracies would have 
been hatched during the Carnival, had not his Holiness thought proper 
to make the citizens of Rome dispense with the mask. 

It appears that the French soon made themselves great favourites 


with the people of Ancona, though one Cardinal was exceedingly shocked 
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at hearing that the French officers had caused an “ air to liberty” to be 
sung in the theatre. AEB LIN 

A meeting of the Apostolic Junta has been held at Madrid, which 
resdived, with the concatrence of the King, that as the restoration of 
the constitutional system in Spain must inevitably follow the success of 
Don Pedro in Portugal, it was essential for the protection of the throne 
andthe Clergy that assistance should be given to Don Miguel. The 
army of observation, stationed on the frontiers, have therefore received 
orders'to' march into Portugal at the summons of the Usurper. We 
shall be glad to see something like a good struggle take place. We 
have no doubt that Spain will foilow so near and so excellent an exam- 
ple; and that the land of poetry, beauty, and romance will apo | 
succeed in throwing off the burthen of priestcraft and despotism whic 
has so long pressed upon its energies, destroying one of the finest 
kingdoms in Europe, and weighing its people to the earth with poverty, 
degradation, and shame. 





Lord Londonderry, having grown tired of his nightly wrestling with 
the English Lord Chancellor, is obliged to put up with a mere Irish 
one. When he is wearied of Lord Plunkett, he will probably take to 
the Lord Advocate of Scotland. And having again echolited himself, 
will look about for a Welch antagonist. In the struggle with Plunkett, 
the Marquis certainly received several mortal wounds to his. vanity ; 
but it must be admitted of the Irish Chancellor, that he was rather bent 
upon giving blows than avoiding them. Having given the Marquis 
satisfaction, Lord Plunkett might have “ explained,” as the parliamen- 
tary phrase is. The passage-of-arms was a “ passage that led to no- 
thing.” 

PourricaL PurasEoLocy.—Colonel Sibthorpe is, beyond all compa- 
rison, the most unfortunate member that the unreformed parliament has 
yet to boast of. In the first place his amendments are invariably re- 
jected ; and in the next, they have the singular misfortune, which is 
probably one among many causes of their failure, of being supported by 
Mr. Kearsley. There is a peculiar beauty in the epithets selected by 
the honourable house for its ordinary uses ; but upon any unusual occa- 
sion, they rise into poetry. In a recent instance, Mr. Kearsley carried 
the Parnassian practices of parliament to an almost unprecedented degree 
of perfection. He exhausted the world of the English language, and 
then imagined new. The bill was, in his estimation, an iniquitous, 
“damnable, and pick-pocketing bill.” The term, pick-pocketing, is 
one that enters, in a very particular sense, into the parliamentary yoca- 
bulary ; but Mr. Kearsley applies it in a way quite different from that 
in which it will be understood by the people. When a measure is in- 
troduced to effect the transfer of money from the pockets of those who 
want it, to those who do not, the term legislation is substituted for the 
obnoxious one ; but when a borough is to be abolished, it is not legisla- 
tion, but political pick-pocketing. 
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Sarurpay Eventne. By tae Avruor or “ THe History or Natrunar 
ENTHUSIASM.” 


Wir the simplicity characteristic of a strong and expansive mind, the 
author of this singularly powerful and comprehensive work has embodied, 
under the most unassuming and homely of titles, a series of profound 
and interesting views on the state and progress of religious knowledge, 
the great truths and hopes it disseminates, its onward impulse, and the 
popular errors -by which it is impeded. In the performance of his laudable 
and laborious task, the writer, we think, has amply fulfilled the high promise 
held out to us in the ‘‘ Natural History of Enthusiasm,” and will greatly add to 
the widely diffused and well earned reputation which he had previously ob- 
tained. It is a production which bears throughout the impress of original and 
discursive intellect ; and, to convey our idea in a word, it may be considered, as 
applied to religious disquisition, like the writings of Wordsworth in our poetic 
literature, both in its familiar and imaginative spirit. Thus, with the specula- 
tive reasoning of the philosopher, the enlightened piety of a Christian, and the 
compressed argument of the logician, there is a tone of enthusiasm, as well in 
the style as in the sentiments of this writer not often to be met with, in treating 
of purely moral or religious subjects. In this more imaginative power, indeed, 
he may be thought to have somewhat too freely indulged ; trenching closely on 
the borders of hypothesis and disputed creed, to the prejudice of his more calm 
and elevated opinions on the great interests of religion it is his object so strenu- 
ously to enforce. Perhaps the same exciting influence lends to his phraseology 
an occasional peculiarity and quaintness, with its terseness and originality, 
qualities from which neither his ideas nor opinions can be said to be wholly 
free. Layman, as he states himself, his manner of expression, whether in words 
or in periods, seems less purely English than that of many eminent divines, the 
style of some of whose compositions, indeed, presents the best models we pos- 
sess of our language. But these trivial drawbacks are amply compensated by 
the high and masterly power with which he has here discharged the charac- 
ter of a public instructor; though, in his simple title, he would seem to dis- 
claim, in his preface, more than that of a familiar friend and companion, treat- 
ing, withal, of high themes, by a ‘‘ Saturday Evening”’ fireside. But if we grant 
to him this quiet unassuming office, we would observe, to borrow his own en- 
-thusiastic manner, that, in doing its pious duties, his presence, we trust, will 
be felt in the cottage or the palace—like that of the angel-guest of Adam ere his 
fall—-to warn, to counsel, and to open, as far as human eye may reach, the vast 
prospects of futurity. To an undertaking of this kind, the author of “ Satur- 
day Evening”’ has brought requisites of no common kind ;—he has dwelt on 
subjects most calculated to impress the popular mind—to conciliate—to eradi- 
cate error, and to impress on all the great duty of venerating the religion of 
Christ, and of cultivating good will, peace, and charity towards one another, 





Caractacus. A Merricau Sxetcu In TweELve Parts. 


Wecannot but consider an undertaking of this nature, in these degenerate 
days, as scarcely a less proof of heroism in the writer, than of the British hero 
himself, in seeking to deliver his country from the Romans. To write a blank 
“verse epic in twelve parts, and to celebrate a series of campaigns that occurred 
before the period of state bulletins or of bullets, and of which such scanty re- 
ports were given in the ancient British gazettes, must be, we opine, the very hic 
labor, hoc opus alluded to by Virgil, as to signification of infernal toil. But the 
greater the obstacles presenting themselves in a national achievement of the 
above kind, the more brilliant must be the merit of that poet who celebrates the 
carly renown of his country’s heroes, and defenders of other days. Without 
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exactly ranking the bard of ‘‘ Caractacus’’ with the Homers or’ Ossians of their 
days, we may safely aver that he might have executed his heroic task in a style 
much inferior to what he has here done. It is so far from being a failure that, 
we are of opinion, with more experience, and a more practised ear for the har- 
mony of verse—with riper powers, and a severer taste, the author of the poem 
before us would do no discredit to the épic muse of his country. Witness for 
him the following specimen of the introduction from part the first, if we excuse, 
here and there, a little halting in the lines :— 


‘** On Mona's isle the bardic song was raised ; 
Harmoniously the sacred anthem rose, 

From earth in su plication unto Heaven 

For Albion’s Saal ! From harp, and pipe, and shell 
Wild music floated thro’ the forest grove 

Softer than Lydian—sweet as Loxian measures 
The weak notes chimed upon the tuneful waters ; 
The louder tones voluminously full 

Swept grandly o’er the plain, and rolled 

With heavy cadence down the long steep vales.” 





Tue Atpum WREATH. 


We have great pleasure in agreeing with all critics, who are not above noticing 
a pretty and graceful publication because it is published at a very cheap rate, 
in praise of the “‘ Album Wreath.” It consists of selections in prose and poetry ; 
and original contributions, that seem in general to deserve the compliment of 
being printed in a small and beautiful type, upon paper which varies in its co- 
lour every number, but is always of the most elegant tint possible. The numbers 
of this little work would form an ornament to any table. 





Tue CrassicaL Scuoxrar’s Guipe. By Ricwarp Carr. 


Werke we to judge of the merit of a work by the opinion which the author himself 
entertains of it, we should not hesitate to rank ‘‘ The Classical Scholar’s Guide’’ 
with the most elaborate productions of Porson and Hermann. Bat since it is 
a failing in human nature to examine strictly the pretensions of an author who 
thinks so highly of himself as Mr. Richard Carr, we cannot, conscientiously, 
place him in so lofty a station. He seems enraptured with his plan; witness 
the following sublime language—‘‘ What an accession of knowledge will this 
he! derived from a source, which is in itself so apparently simple, yet, in its 
situation, so central, that with an influential and. sweeping operation, like that 
of the mighty vortices of ancient times, it will, by the power of its all-attracting 
agency, give, as it were, direction and motion to all the materia ambiens.” If our 
readers understand this, their intellects must be more acute than ours, for we 
must candidly confess that it surpasses our limited comprehension. Our elo- 
quent friend, in speaking of the phraseology of some modern hypercritics, 
breaks into sublimity—thus :—‘“‘ Such like assumptions as these are the very 
quintescence of vanity ; since we all know that ere long, when the decrees of 
fate shall have run out—when the mighty barriers of the universe shall be 
pushed aside, and the fatal blow of dissolution shall be struck at the compagines 
matura—every system, whatever may be the subtilty of its constituent parts, 
whatever ability may have directed its synthetica] process, or however it may 
be distinguished by the various lines of intelligence, shall then, under the hand of 
analyzing destiny, be reduced to its primitive nothingness, and, ‘ like the baseless 
fabric of a vision, leave not a wreck behind.’” The book is said to be ‘* prin- 
cipally intended for the use of schools ;’’ and, we would advise Mr. Carr, before 
*« he trespasses on the indulgence of the public” again, to adopt a smple and 
more intelligible style. 

- We do not wish to speak uncharitably of the work, but it is our opinion, that 
it will rather embarrass, than assist, the student of the classical languages. 
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Tue Vittacr BLaAcksMITH, OR THE Lirg.or Samue. Hicw. By James 
EVERETT. ’ 


A.tHover we do not approve of obtruding on the public the life of every 
individual who has raised himself above his sphere in life, and been distin- 
guished among his cotemporaries by an acute intellect and fervent-piety, yet 
oftentimes such works are very interesting to those who have been acquainted 
with the person whose character is delineated; and if they are a source of 
pleasure to any, there is a sufficient reason for the publication. The volume 
now lying before us epitomizes the life of a blacksmith, distinguished for ‘his 
‘integrity and piety, and who has been very useful in his day and_ generation. 
It is written in an easy, graceful style; and it cannot fail to interest those 
whose hearts can warm to the expressions of sincerity and benevolence, which 
breathe through every page. 





Se.ect SPECIMENS OF THE EpiFrices or Pa.uapio, By F. ARUNDALE. 


We are here presented with a very valuable addition to those more useful and 
voluminous works connected with the architecture of different nations, which have 
from time to time made their appearance. It forms a cheap and handsome folio— 
is dedicated to that veteran of his art, Sir John Soane—and, besides a life of the 
celebrated architect it commemorates, contains twelve fine engravings upon steel, 
among which are views of the Olympic Theatre, the Palazzo, Chiericati, the 
Screen to the Sala della Ragioni, and the Villa Capri, with ground plans and 
sections, and a particular description of each edifice. Mr. Arundale has evinced 
great skill and judgment, no less in the buildings which he has selected as speci- 
mens of this distinguished master’s style, than in the arrangement and execution 
of the entire work. He has farther rendered it interesting, by giving a view of 
the rise and progress of the science in Italy up to the time of Michael Angelo ; 
and both in the preface and in his descriptions of the edifices, he shews that he 
had made himself a complete master of every branch of his subject. Indebted, 
as many of our first English architects have been, to the chaste and noble exam- 
ples of Palladian architecture, from the days of Jones to those of Lord Burling- 
ton, the present work will, we are sure, be hailed with pleasure by its admirers 
and students, no less than by professional men, who are deeply interested in the 
promotion of just principles and a real knowledge of architecture, particularly 
among the higher classes, as having so decided an influence on their own reputa- 
tion and success. ‘The work is every way creditable to Mr. Arundale’s talents. 





RuDIMENTS OF THE PRIMARY Forces or Gravity, MaGNnetisM, anp Exgc- 
TRICITY, IN THEIR AGENCY CN THE HEAVENLY Bopigs. By P. Murpny, 
Esq. 

Tuar distinguished astronomer, Kepler, acknowledged, after all the important 
discoveries he had made during a life devoted to its study—*‘ that a general in- 
vestigation of the laws of motion was yet wanting.”’ It was generally considered 
that Sir Isaac Newton had developed the mystery which regulates the planetary 
movements, by his principle of attraction or universal. gravitation ; but even that 
great man has owned, that besides the attraction of gravity, the heavenly bodies 
are influenced ‘‘ by some other attractive power diffused throughout their par- 
ticles.” The connection of electricity with certain atmospheric phenomena 
has since been proved by the ingenious experiments of the able Dr. Franklin. 
Later discoveries have been made, both by English and foreign astronomers, by 
which the theory of electrical agency with planetary temperature has been placed 
beyond a doubt. , 

After intense application to the study of natural philosophy, more particularly 
to the investigation of astronomical science, Mr. Murphy has published the re- 
sult of his labours, from which he forms a theory of his own—which. is, ‘‘ that 
the planetary bodies, including the sun, which constitutes. the solar, system, 
may be defined to be the union of the elements of taree primary forces ; gravita- 
tion, magnetism, and electricity.” ‘This our author very satisfactorily proves, not 
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only with regard to the laws of motion in the planetary system, but the agency 
of ‘his ‘primary'forces in’ all atmospherical phenomena, tides, déws, fogs, and 
meteors, and the effect produced by those forces causing the variations in the 
barometer. His observations on pestilential exhalations, particularly the ma/ 
aria of the ‘‘ Campagna di Roma,” seem to us the result of considerable ability ; 
the whole volume bears the stamp of a powerful mind, and we only regret that 
our limits will not allow us to give our readers a more lengthened analysis of 
its able contents. 
Famriy CiassicaLt Lisrary.—No XXVII. Prutarcn. Vor. V. 

Tris volume contains the lives of Pompey, Alexander, Julius Cesar, and 
Phocion, men who are so distinguished in the annals of the world, that we 
have only to mention their names in order to excite all the enthusiasm which 
they justly inspire. And it is superfluous to say how their lives are written by 
Plutarch, the king of biographers. 

We have often reverted to the series of translations published under the title of 
the “Family Classical Library,”” and we have more than once expressed our 
opinion of the cheapness and beauty of the publication. We cannot, however, 
but mention our regret that some new translation has not been afforded to the 
public instead of the old version, most of which are universally admitted to be far 
fromexcellent. The translation of Plutarch in the present volume is by the two 
Langhornes; and every classical scholar knows how very inaccurate it is. The 
best translation of Plutarch, in the English language, is that by North, which 
is itself only a translation of the French of Amyot. Although it could not well 
be.inserted in the ‘‘ Family Classical Library,” on account of the antiquated 
language im which it is written, yet we would advise our classical readers to 
procure it, for it far surpasses Langhornes’, both in energy and correctness. 
Mr,, Valpy would have rendered an acceptable service to English literature by 
procuring a new translation of Plutarch. But he would be still more useful to 
the public, by publishing translations of those Grecian and Roman classics, 
which have never ‘‘ been done into English.’ There are many works of Cicero 
with which few are acquainted; and as we expect to see them soon in the 
“ Family Classical Library,’’ we do sincerely hope that they will not be mere 
re-publications of translated works ; but that those splendid productions will-be 
brought forward, which the English have never yet had an opportunity of read- 
ing in their own language. 








Reat Lire—PaGkEs FROM THE PortTrFoLio or A CHRONICLER. 


Tuis work, we are afraid, will not please the greater number of novel 
readers, for it is written in so plain and neat, yet withal, elegant a style, that the 
vitiated taste of those accustomed to more highly: seasoned delicacies will find 
difficulty in relishing it. But we are always glad to see such works as these, and 
to turn from the affected and extravagant sentiment of the generality of modern 
writers, to the narration of some simple and unaffected tale. The volume at 
present under our notice is a series of sketches, many of them animated, and 
all interesting. There is, perhaps, a little of what is termed by some, prosing ; 
but we can forgive it, on account of the general merit of the work. It is sup- 
posed to be written by a person in an inferior station of life, who accompanies 
his:‘master, Simon, in his annual round of summer fairs; and he writes down 
the events of every day, in order that his wife may live with him during his 
absence: We said that many of the reflections were expressed in beautiful 
language; and that our readers may have some opportunity of judging of the 
truth of our assertion, we will extract the account of the two travellers arriving 
at Bannockburn, immortalized in history by the glorious victory which Bruce 
obtained over Edward, and which secured the independence of Scotland :— 

“ After walking in silence about a mile, we came to a burn, running rapidly 
through the low grounds, and overhung by brushwood and alder. Simon sud enly 
stopped, and turning to me, with sparkling eyes, and his whole countenance illu- 
minated, cried,‘ Do you know what burn that is?’ I answered ‘No.’ ‘Off with 
your shoes and stockings, lad, and wade across it. It is holy water—it will do 
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your heart good, and your health good, for that is Bannockburn! Poets may 
write nonsense about the inspirations ef the muses, and of this or that sacred 
stream, but foul fa’ the Scotch heart to which nockburn is not a true source 
of inspiration! It has been thought illiberal of late years to feel or express exul- 
tation over the triumphs of our forefathers, and men, thinking themselves very 
wise, very superior, and very genteel, treat with cold scorn the honest pride we 
feel about battles and victories which took place five hundred years ago. But 
that is the false philosophy and vain deceit, which bewilders men ofa certain }ca- 
libre of intellect, who thinking themselves wise, become fools.” 


A GeoLosicat Manusast. By Henry T. pe ta Becus, F.R.S., &e. &e. 


Tue science of Geology is still in its imfancy, though every day affords fresh 
materials to give greater certainty to its positions. Many have been the theo- 
ries on this subject; though, with some splendid exceptions, few but seem to 
have been guided rather by fancy than reason. It is, therefore, very useful to 
the student to have some book by which he may commence his studies, without 
being bewildered by the numerous and strange hypotheses with which this 
science, perhaps more than any other, is encumbered. Kor this purpose Mr. 
Beche’s manual will prove exiremely useful ; although we think it by no means 
unworthy the attentive perusal of those advanced in the science. ‘he author 
says in his preface, that he “‘ has endeavoured to address himself less to the 
accomplished geologist than to the student, though it is hoped that the former 
may also find matter interesting to him. He has been particularly anxious te 
point out his various sources of information, even when he has himself visited 
the same countries, that, independently of the fundamental principle, suam cuigque, 
the student should be enabled more fully te avail himself of the labours of the 
various aathors cited, by referring to their published works for greater detail 
than could be admitted into a volume of this description.” 

This renders the work very iustructive; and, as Mr. Beche always refers to 
authors of acknowledged reputation, its excellence in this respect will be easily 
appreciated. We had intended to give a longer account of the work than we 
«an now find space for ; therefore we will condense our remarks into one pithy 
observation, that it is decidedly the most useful treatise on the subject with 
which we have ever met. It is printed in a most beautiful manner, and the 
woodcuts are very well executed ; in fact, the beauty of its illustrations, the 
solidity of its hypotheses, and the accuracy manifested throughout its pages, 
well entitle it to the perusal of every lover of geology. There are some of the 
author’s positions which, as speculators in this mart of science, we might pos- 
sibly be inclined to doubt; but since it is much easier to raise objections than 
to suggest improvements, we shall be performing a more pleasant duty to 
congratulate the author upon having produced a work which cannot fail of 
being eminently useful. 
A Numismatic Manvuat; or, Guipe to tas Srupy or Greek, Romany, 

734 aND EnerisH Coins. By Joun Y. AkERMAN. 

‘Many persons imagine that the study of coins is dry and uninteresting, and 
in fact, of very little use. But Mr. Akerman well observes, “‘ ‘To the historian 
a knowledge of the coins of the ancients must be of infinite value; they will 

t the admirer of classical literature with many ilhistrations, which exist 
in no other shape; and the artist will discover in them much to instruct him 
in his historical compositions.” These assertions are perfectly true ; and we may 
also atid, that the study of coins imparts great amusemert, besides conveying 
considerable instruction. The present volume is of a small, unassuming form ; 
but is likely to be of great utility. It contains an account of the origin. and 

gress of coinage among the Greeks, Romans, and English, together with a 
Fist of the coins of those nations, arranged in a clear and compendious manuer. 
To those who are desirous of studying the subject we can cordially recommend 
this manual, as a work which will give the tyro every requisite information, 
without wading through those long and elaborate dissertations with which 
works of this nature are too commonly full, and which serve to perplex, rather 
than instruct, the student. 
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THE DRAMA: | 





Krne’s THEATRE. 


Reauty, Mr. Monk Mason, this will never do—after the brilliant notes of 
preparation, in which you thought it expedient to sound—after having thrown 
the whole of the fashionable, and would-be fashionable worid into a fit of in- 
describable excitement—after having divided the public mind with the reform 
bill, the cholera, and other subjects of vital import-—to fall as flat as Walter 
Scott at the Battle of Waterloo*—why, you are surely laughing at the pensive 
public—you are positively playing as many tricks and fancies in your manage- 
ment as a child in a toy-shop. Where do you conceal the promised prodigies 
of song?—the unrivalled wonders of dance ?—Where, where, in the name of all 
the 'muses, are your vaunted novelties? I beg your pardon—lII Barbiere, Pietro 
L’Eremita, La Vestalle, have appeared ; and then your artists are beyond all 
praise—miracles of genius—though the gentle public are not alive to their merit 
—the Contessa Lazise !—Signora Albertini !—Signor Calveri! Indeed, we are in- 
formed that you intend making some splendid additions to your already valua- 
ble corps—Miss F. Ayton, Miss Pearson and others. Then there is Signora 
Puzzi, endeavouring to create a sensation about the success which she met with—— 
a success which you very pertinently described as rivalling that of the ancieot 
warrior, when he exclaimed—‘“ Another such a victory and we shall be rained.” 
That jeu d’esprit is the best hit you have made this season. Seriously 
speaking, Mr. Mason, if you are not totally deaf to the voice of pity—if your 
heart has not yet arrived at the acme of professional callosity—for ‘‘ managers 
have: flinty hearts’”—do, for Heaven’s sake, something that may even partial] 
satisfy the general craving, and justify the unwholesome quantity of puffs—for 
in them alone have you shewn variety—with which every paper has been filled 
since you were created the lessee of the King’s Theatre. Puffs are dainty mor- 
sels, to be sure—but such slender provision is not hospitable to your friends, 
who crave other things. If you are determined to make your fast-day last the 
season, you had better close your doors, and convert your theatre into a con- 
venticle. By the way, it would not be a bad speculation—Mr. Spencer Perceval 
would join you. 





So much has been said and written concerning the tragedy of ‘‘ Francis 
the First,” that little remains for usto say. As a coup d’essai it is very. pro- 
mising, and possesses sufficient merit to do honour to an acknowledged drama- 
tist.. It is a pity, however, that Miss Kemble did not take the advice of a noble 
and talented lady, and erase a few extremely objectionable words and passages, 
which we cannot but consider as so many blots upon its fair proportions. But 
we may expect a little self-sufficiency from a young lady, doubtless spoilt by 
the ill-judged flattery of friends ; we would say, however, that coarseness 
rarely conveys force to expression. As an acting play “ Francis the First” is 
somewhat disjointed, but we must bear in mind, the tragedy was not written 
with a view to its production on the stage, and therefore no adaptation can 
remedy the original defect. Some of the scenes, however, are highly effective. 





“Der Alchymist” has at length appeared, and proved to be the most 
wretched, tiresome—we want a word, to express the very quintessence of tedious- 
ness ; to express, in fact, what we felt—but that is impossible. It is enough 





* For none by sabre or by shot, 
lell half so flat as Walter Scott! 
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to say, that it triumphs over all pieces that have hitherto lent their weight to 
crush the stage! Indeed, we were rather surprised that, even amongst the 
many bold adventurers, there could be found a man sufficiently lost to all sense 
of the moral obligations owing to society, as to be capable of perpetrating so 
glaring, so monstrous a dramatic offence; but, on inquiry, we are happy to 
state that the whole weight of the trangression does not, fortunately, fall on 
one. The responsibility and the consequences must be divided among several 
offenders. 1st. There is one Henry Bishop, a great criminal—one, indeed, who 
has already to answer for other mortal sins at the bar of the drama; among 
which, for that called ‘‘ The Demon,” he can hardly ever, even by the most 
sincere contrition, expect a pardon. 2d. There is Haynes Bayly, another con- 
siderable delinquent, and the fate of whose ‘‘ Decorum” last season, one would 
suppose, might have taught him more this. 3d. Henry Morton, reader to Drury- 
Lane, stands accused of the almost incredible crime of having contributed that 
portion of the opera, facetiously enough termed humorous—but calling it so, is 
the most humorous part of it. 4th. Though last, not least, Mr. Fitz-Ball 
claims a very considerable share of popular indignation. From the opaque 
and incomprehensible nature of the plot, we can readily imagine it to be this 
gentleman’s portion of the work ; it must have cost him as much difficulty in 
writing, as us in understanding it. By a process extremely easy, we can 
now fancy ourselves on the judgment-seat at the Old Bailey, with these hard- 
ened criminals at the bar for judgment. This probably would be about the 
éxtent of our severity.—You, Henry Bishop, are an old offender, and must 
banish every hope of mercy from your mind. We hoped that the fate of your 
namesake last session would have been a warning to you; but you persevere 
in the same dreadful courses with no remorse. You are incorrigible. Your 
namesake suffered, as you well know, for the very crime of which you are 
guilty and are you to escape? The name of the unhappy Sphor stands in 

1 evidence against you. You murdered him under circumstances of 
unexampled atrocity ; it appears that you have, without compunction, mangled 
and torn him limb from limb, until the air has been filled with untuneful howl- 
ings! The names of other sufferers likewise cry aloud for vengeance ; miser- 
able, prepare to meet your fate, and make use of your remaining time in con- 
ciliating the ghosts of your victims. Approach, Mr. Haynes Bayly; and 
promise never more to write for the stage; confine your efforts to the amuse- 
ment of the drawing-room and the boudoir; attempt not to court the good 
graces of Melpomene or Thalia. To woo these damsels your Pegasus must fly 
with other wings than those of Butterflies! And now go away in peace. Mor- 
ton! e¢ tu, Brute! must we believe the charge preferred against you !—Are 
you really guilty of so grievous an offence! You get three hundred pounds 
a-year for reading plays—in the name of wonder, how much do you get for 
writing such parts as that played by Harley in ‘‘ The Alchymist ? Is it pos- 
sible that, among the 4,500 dramatic pieces which you have read, you can find 
no conceit amongst them more witty than Harley fancying himself a tea-pot? 
Why couple up with your unhappy witticisms, so inspiring an appendage to do- 
mesticity ?—Why this unmanly—yes, Morton, we repeat it—unmanly enmity 
against a vessel, than which, in all our domestic inventions, we find not one 
so cheerful—not one that so realizes the ideas of social enjoyment? You, 
Morton, are a domestic man yourself, blessed with an amiable wife and family ; 
why, again we ask you, why hurl such bitter vengeance against that emblem 
of home-comfort—a tea-pot? Could you find no fitter object for the exercise 
of your comicality? We sentence you to be limited to the quantity of seven 
cups to your afternoon repast for the space of one calendar month. 

“‘ Like Justice Park, we cannot but weep over the apparent cruelty of our 
awards; but there is one more culprit. He strives to conceal himself. Fitz- 
Ball! ‘The Fitz-Balls must be added to the list of the Fitz’s ; though it has been 
whispered that this Fitz-Ball was once upon a time simple Ball, and that he only 
condescended thus to place the baton of heraldry across his shield within these 
last few years, to keep the Fitzgeralds, Fitzherberts, and others, in counte- 
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nance, to afford them his most illustrious protection. Some say that it was the 
only way he had of distinguishing himself from the herd of vulgar Balls that 
infested the skirts of literature ; mere sheep-skin balls, stuffed with worsted ; 
or cotton balls, only fit for mantua-makers.; or bladder balls, puffed out. with 
wind, and patted about by ladies in a drawing-room ; or your true foot-ball, 
to be kicked about by men. . Our Fitz-Ball is none ef these: he is as much 
above them, and as ornamental as the superb gilded ball that you see stuck a-top 
of churches, under the weather-cock, to shew which way the wind is; and. as 
for utility, he may vie with that ingenious instrument, the ball-cock of a cistern. 
There is a fact which has been frequently advanced, that illegitimate children 
generally turn out clever men; then, by Heaven, we will, at sword-point, 
maintain the legitimacy of our author, and break a lance in defence of his mo- 
ther’s virtue. We merely sentence him to beat hemp for a month at the House 


of Correction. 





Der Alchymist ; or, the Last of the Soporifics. Such was the title of a soi- 
disant opera which was damned at Drury-Lane. Bless me—but I have said 
all this before: well, then, to proceed with others. 





The qualities of good and generous wine everybody knows to be highly fa- 
vourable to the development of our comical faculties. Sheridan never wrote or 
said such witty things as when a bottle of Burgundy was within his reach ; and 
we, though, alas! no Sheridan, should write none the worse were we slightly 
—mind, we only say slightly—under the influence of such an inspiring fount. 
We question whether a draught from the fount of Helicon itself, in all its 
purity and freshness, would suit our constitution half so well. But this is idle 
talking ; we are never likely to taste one or the other. This, then, leads us to 
the point. 

A comic actor, of all men in the world, should never appear before the indul- 
gent public without this necessary preliminary; and actors are so well paid, 
that they can afford to drink nectar if they knew where it was to be bought. 
They are not like we poor devils of scribes, who are obliged to content.ourselyes 
with whisky toddy ; and very little of that, too. But actors—they are kings! 
they can drink when they like, and what they like; they are happy dogs—they 
can lie in a gutter all day long, if they please, and then at night reel upon the 
stage and damn poor authors’ pieces. It is rather hard on authors, but, poor 
devils ! they are born to suffer. An actor must not be restrained in his innocent 
recreations ; you might just as well expect him to come before the audience 
without his glass, as a fiddler without his resin. 

These ideas were suggested by the impertinent complaints of Mr. Poole, the 
dramatist, who says, that when his farce of the Young Hopeful came out. at 
the Olympic, Mr. Liston was so extremely elevated, that he damned tke piece. 
In other words, we blush to write it, that he was very drunk indeed. Shameful 
aspersion ! just as though Mr. Liston ever was drunk. Indeed, how could he? 
for to our certain knowledge he is chairman to a branch Temperance Society, 
held at the Pig and Tooth-ache, Brompton, and is the bosom friend of Lord 
Gambier. These facts speak volumes. Let Mr. Poole deny this if he can. 





Mr. Buckstone is one of the champions of the minors—an unflinching re- 
former, a staunch anti-monopolist ; by the way, we suppose that is the reason 
he keeps the Adelphi stage entirely to himself: no other pieces than those of 
the purveyor-general being marketable commodities At the Adelphi. We do not 
so much find fault with his original French pieces—everybody has a right to get 
as much money as he can, and in the easiest way, always supposing honestly ; 
but that which raises our ire is, that the moment a man of genius breaks through 
the system of translation, and embodies an idea successfully, then the purveyor- 
general, at the head of a crowd of starvelling wits, rushes forward, seizes the bread 
out of his very mouth, and the mob, like famished cannibals, devour it before his 
face. To speak more plainly, the moment Jerrold’s “‘ Rent Day” appeared, the 
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purveyor gets up the ‘‘ Forgery” upon the same plan.—It is a miserable failure, 
but that’s nothing ; it makes a good puff for a play-bill, and that’s half the bat- 
tle. Touching the Rent Day—the managers of the Adelphi, with an acumen 
that argues well for their sagacity, could see but little merit in that piece; and 
actually allowed the author to withdraw it from their house, because, with the 
spirit which becomes a man of genius, he would not consent, for the sake of a 
few paltry pounds, to have his piece hacked about to suit the whims and fancies 
of one of the major mountebanks of this most magisterial minor. 





Madame Vestris, or, as she is generally called, the Widow of Wych-street, hav- 
ing, by strict attention to business, and moderate charges, gained a considerable 
increase of custom, intends removing to more commodious premises, and, sin- 
gularly enough, has contracted with an undertaker to construct her habitation 
on magnificent proportions. Gentlemen of this profession have generally such 
small room for the display of their taste and ingenuity, that we are curious to 
see the result. We hope it is not true that the fair widow has lately become a 
strict disciple of Mr. Irving ; if so, the serious turn given to her mind by the 
reverend gentleman, may naturally enough account for her employing an under- 
be ry We suppose she contemplates the result of his labours as her Jast 

ome. 





We fear that there will be little more to say in future respecting the theatres 
—those termed national, we mean more particularly. Our minds misgave us 
from the first, when we heard that a certain old gentleman in black, generally 
supposed to be decorated with a tail and cloven foot, had identified himself with 
the theatres, and had been at the elbow of managers during the season. The 
consequence may be easily anticipated—it is such as usually attend those who 
put their trust in such advisers. It appears that the old gentleman’s visit, 
though short, has been long enough to ruin the managers, and with them their 
dependants. They have, therefore, accepted a general invitation from him in 
return, and consequently theatres and actors, with the managers at their head, 
are all going post-haste to ‘‘ Le Diable” together. Sic transit gloria mundi ! 








REVIEW OF MUSIC. 


Le Bouquet, a Souvenir for the year 1832, for the Spanish Guitar, composed by 
Signor Verini.—Bentick Street, Manchester Square. 

Tuts little volume contains twelve vocal pieces, Italian, French, Spanish, and 
English, ariette and duetti, all familiarly arranged for the guitar, besides 
several short pieces adapted from popular Italian, English, French, and Scotch 
airs. The songs, we believe, are original, and are put together in a very tasteful 
manner, and so simply arranged as to encourage the most indifferent performer 
to attack them. There are a few engravers’ errors, which we are sorry to see in 
so tasteful a work. It is beautifully got up, with a finely executed lithograph, 
in imitation of a pencil-drawing of flowers. The volume is published at 10s. 6d., 
which is reasonable, considering the matter it contains. 


Beauties of Sacred Harmony, arranged for the voice, piano, or orgun, by J. C. 
Nightingale.—Luff, Great Russel Street, Bloomsbury. 

This volume, which consists of selections from the works of Corelli, Handel, 
Hayden, Mozart, Beethoven, &c., is designed, as the editor informs us upon the 
title page, for the use of families and schools, and may answer the purpose of 
the devout very well. We have little more, however, than we have seen in 
other, and perhaps better forms. The selection from Handel, we have seen 
better arranged by Horsley and others ; nor can we congratulate Mr. Nightin- 
gale upon the introduction which he has composed to the pastoral symphony 
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from the Messiah,—it is evident that such hallowed ground was not for him to 
tread, The rest of the book is made up of “ God save the King,”’ Pleyel’s 
German Hymn, and other equally thread-bare and common-place pieces, which 
the most unlearned amateur would turn from in disappointment. Had Mr. 
Nightingale’s object been to enable beginners to amuse themselves innocently on 
Sunday evenings, by stringing together a number of common-place airs, we 
might have applauded his undertaking, but we find in this volumn such songs 
as “‘ Had I Jubal’s Lyre,” “ Angels are bright and fair,” and other songs which 
require the abilities of professors to give effect to, and consequently the work has 
no-design. Although Mr. Nightingale has failed in his undertaking, we think 
that a well selected work upon this subject would meet with great patronage 
from the public. 








FINE ARTS’ EXHIBITION. 





Society or Britisu Artists. 


As the private view of this exhibition did not take place till the 23rd, which, 
as most of our readers must be aware, isa late “ Magazine day,” we have to 
apologize for not being able to get up a single Greek or even Latin quotation for 
the occasion, like the illustrious pictorial critic of the Chronicle, who, in imita- 
tion of Pope’s quadruped : 

* And ere he starts, a thousand steps are lost,” 


seems utterly unable to tell green from yellow, or fore-shortening from chiaro 
’scuro, until he has disburthened himself of his last six months’ gleanings from 
Macdonnel’s dictionary of quotations. 

With this apology, therefore, for our want of learned lore, and trusting to our 
good-natured reader to repeat the first twenty lines of ‘“‘ Propria que maribus,”’ 
before he proceeds any further, we venture at once (in answer to the call of the 
devil) to dash in medias res, which, according to the catalogue, is 

No. 13. Ruins, composition. D. Rosperts.—And, Heaven save the mark, 
here we get a quotation ready made to our hands, which we venture to set up 
in opposition to the four next bits of learning that shall emanate from that very 
small painter but very large critic, who struts so brilliantly in the columns of the 
Chronicle. This is what Mr. Roberts (Mrs. Hemans loquente) tells us about 
his own picture : 

“ There have been bright and glorious pageants here, 
Where now grey stones and moss-grown columns lie ; 
There have been words, which earth grew pale to hear, 
Breath’d from the cavern’s misty chambers nigh : 
There have been voices through the sunny sky, 
And the pine woods, their choral hymn-notes sending, 
And reeds and Lyres, their Dorian melody, 
With incense clouds around the temple blending, 
And throngs, with laurel boughs, before the er bending.” 


We wish we could as easily lay before our friends the poetry that is painted in 
the picture, as we have that which is printed in the catalogue; for it is long 
since we have looked on any canvas “ by a modern hand,” so chastily designed, 
and:so purely coloured; even where the tone is warmest, it seems so tenderly 
inclined to glide away into sobriety, that the eye dwells with pleasure on the 
scene without fear of being taken by assault by a sally of gamboge, or a charge 
of the (aqua) marine. 

45. The Widow. E. Prentis.—There are no “ bright and glorious pageants” 
here, but a tale of the heart instead. It is right pleasant to see a picture 
handled with the sincerity of feeling which Mr. Prentis has here displayed. 
There is something ominous in the title of “‘ The Widow,” at least we thought so, 
till we transferred our gaze from the catalogue to the painting itself; for till 
that moment we had never, under the head of “‘ Widows,” become acquainted 
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with any medium between the two extremes of the ‘‘ Dames of Ephesus,” and 


those, ‘‘ like Niobe, all tears.”” Quite joyful, therefore, were we to find that in 
this widow there was not one single melodramatic ‘Oh! Ah!” but in its lieu, 
a fine vein of sadness current through her face,—a sabdued but trembling gaze, 
as though she were tracing in the empty air real and substantial forms,—and 
a melancholy repose of attitude in which the reclining of the body seems to in- 
dicate the sinking of the soul. To those who love quiet, honest emotions, re- 
leased from all the bustle of straining after effect, we recommend this picture. 

57. Portrait of Mrs. Davenport, in the character of the Nurse, in Romeo and 
Juliet. James Hotmes.—A pleasant picture, and a pleasant likeness: we are 
obliged to Mr. Holmes for thinking it worth his while to paint a stage-departed 
favourite, when half the painting tribe is crying ‘“‘ Fanny to the easel, ho!’ as 
though the world had never seen the sun, until this very 1st of April. 

115. The Baptism.—G. Harvey, S. A.—This is a picture with great preten- 
sions, some cleverness, and the deuce of all figures in it. When we first caught 
a glimpse of it, we took it for a parody on Michael Angelo’s ‘“‘ Day of Judgment,” 
till we scanned the face of the minister, full of what the English call acerbity,— 
and the Scotch, devotion,—and which certainly ran no risk of being mistaken 
for the ‘‘ head and front” of Buonaroti’s daring design. 

151. Caution. James Insk1pp.—This is a sweet little bit of unaffected nature ; 
and when we say that it is coloured in the artist’s best manner, we do not know 
whether we do not go near to say—coloured in the best manner of the best co- 
lourist of the age. There is certainly an astonishing richness and freshness in 
the tone of this painter’s pictures, and withal a delightful vein of ease and 
nature. 

There are other pictures which we could have wished to notice; but we 
lament to say that our limits and our time will not allow us to proceed any 
further with those we had marked for observation. 
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WORKS IN THE PRESS. containing a full and Compendious Ex- 
— planation of all Ecclesiastical Rites and 








1 Stories. An Attempt to ren- 
der the Chief Events of the Life of Our 
Saviour intelligible and profitable to 
Young Children. 

The Life of Peter the Great. 

Pen and Pencil Sketches of India. 
Being a Journal of a Tour in that Coun- 
try. With numerous Engravings by 
Landseer, and Woodcuts, chiefly illus- 
trative of the Field Sports of India. 
By Captain Mundy, late Aide-de-Camp 
to Lord Combermere. 

Contarini Fleming. A Psychological 
Auto-Bi phy. 

The Province of Jurisprudence De- 
fined, in Six Essays. By John Austin, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

istory of the War of the Spanish 
Succession (1702—1714). By Viscount 
Mahon, M.P., Author of the “ Life of 
Belisarius.” 

Natural Magic, in a Series of Letters 
addressed to Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
By Dr. Brewster. Woodcuts. 

The Encyclopedia Ecclesiastica ; or, 
a Complete History of the Church; 


Ceremonies. By Thomas 
Trollope, L.L.B. 

Trials of Charles the First and the 
Regicides. By Charles Edward Dodd, 


Anthony 


Esq. 

The Agamemnon of schylus, trans- 
lated from the Greek. Illustrated by 
Outlines from Ancient Gems. By John 
S. Harford, Esq., D.C.L., and F.R.S. 

By the Rev. Charles Eyre, an Iilus- 
tration of St. Paul's Epistles, with an 
entirely new Translation. 

The Greek 'Testament, accompanied 
with English Notes. By the Rev. S. 
P. Bloomfield. 

The Fair of May Fair. A Novel. 

Country Houses. A Novel. 

Calabria during a Military Residence 
of three years. By a General Officer of 
the French Army. 

Augustus Fitzgeorge. 
of yesterday. 

eeren’s Manual of the History of 

the European States, System, and their 
Colonies. 

On the Nature and Treatment of 


A Romance 
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Cholera. By Sir A. Carlile, adapted 
for general circulation, by the simplicity 
of its details. ’ 

By Mr. J. Arrowsmith, the London 
Atlas of Universal Geography, com- 
prised in fifty Maps, constructed from 
original MSS. 

Bibliophobia. Remarks on the pre- 
sent State of Literature and the Book- 
Trade. 

Mr. Medwin is preparing for publi- 
cation a Lite of Lord Byron. 

History Philosophically Illustrated, 
from the Fall of the Roman Empire, to 
the Revolution of France. By George 
Miller, D,D. , 

Jone’s Plea for Christian Piety. 

A Dictionary of the Anglo-Saxon 
Language. By the Rev. J. Bosworth. 

Heeren’s Historical Researches into 
the Politics, Intercourse, and Trade of 
Ancient Nations of Asia. 

The Girl’s Own Book. By Mrs. 
Child. Reprinted from the American 
Edition. 

A New Musical Periodical, entitled 
The Appoloniad. 

Flowers of Fable, culled from the 
works of Epictetus, Croxall, Dodsley, 
Gay, Cowper, Pope, Moore, Merrick, 
Denis, ‘Tapner, and others, with one 
hundred and fifty Engravings on Wood. 

Memoirs of William Sampson, an 
Irish Exile, written by himself. 

Church History through all Ages, 
from the first promise of a Saviour, to 
the year 1830. By 'T. Timpson. 

An Encyclopzedia, of Cottage, Farm, 
and Villa Architecture, with numerous 
Designs, and Analytical and Critical 
Remarks. By Mr. Loudon. 

A New Schovl Atlas in small 4to, 
By Mr. Wyld of Charing Cross. 

Herodotus; with knglish Notes, 
Philological and Geographical. By the 
Rev. John Edwards, M.A., Head Mas- 
ter of the Grammar School of Bury Si. 
Edmund’s. 

First Lines of Natural Philosophy. 
In Question and Answer. By Robert 
Mudie, Author of * First Lines of 
a &e. 

By Mr. Babbage, a Work on the Eco- 
nomy of Machinery and Manufactures. 
The results of his observations in the 
various mechanical processes used in 
the arts; and also to explain the do- 
mestic economy of the interior of our 
great manufactories, by which the cheap- 
ness of their products is insured. 

Shaksperian Concordance. A Verbal 
Index to the Plays of Shakspeare. By 
M. V. Clarke, resembling, in arrange- 
Bib Cruden’s Densedionese of the 

ible. 
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Historical and Practical Treatise on 
Steam Carriages on Turnpike Roads. 
By Alexander Gordon, Engineer. 

The Messiah ; a Poem in Six Books. 
By the Authog of “ ‘The Omnipresence 
of the Deity.” 

A Course of Lectures on the Coinage 
of the Greeks and Romans. Deliveted 
in the University of Oxford. By Ed- 
ward Cardwell, D.D. 

Hulsean Lectures for the Year 1831. 
The Veracity of the Historical Books 
of the Old Testament. By the Rev, J. 
J. Blunt. 

The following Works are written in 
conformity with the Will of the late 
Earl of Bridgewater. ‘The Authors, ap- 

ointed by the late President of the 
toyal Society :— 

1. On the Adaptation of External Na- 
ture to the Physical Condition of Man. 
By John Kidd, M.D., F.R.S., Regius 
Professor of Medicine in the University 
of Oxford. 

2. On the Adaptation of External Na- 
ture to the Moral Condition of Man. 
By the Rev. John ‘Thomas Chalmers, 
D.D., Professor of Divinity in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 

3. On Human and Comparative Ana- 
tomy and Physiology; and on Vegeta- 
ble Physiology. By Peter Mark Roget, 
M.D., Secretary to the Royal Society. 

4. On the Mechanism of the Human 
Frame, including the Hand and its 
Uses, and the Organs of the Voice. 
By Sir Charles Bell, Knt., F.R.S. 

5. On the Habits and Instincts of 
Animals. By the Rev. William Kirby. 
M.A., F.R.S. 

6. On Geology and ey: By 
the Rev. William Buckland, D.D., 
F.R.S., Canon of Christ Church, and 
Professor of Geology in the University 
of Oxtord. 

7. On Astronomy and General Phy- 
sics. By the Rev. William Whewell, 
M.A., F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, and Professor of Mineralogy in the 
University of Cambridge. 

8. On Chemistry, Meteorology, and 
the Function of Digestio By Wil- 
liam Prout, M.D., F.R.S. 
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The Rise and Progress of the English 
Commonwealth, from the first settle- 
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2Is. 
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16s. 


ON EDUCATION. 
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A Digested Series of Examples in the 
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8vo. 5s. 

The Doctrine of Greek Prosody, 
translated from the German of Franz 
Passow. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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By Edward Hincks, D.D. 8vo. 7s. 

Analysis of the Seven Parts of Speech. 
By the Rev. C. L. Lyon. 12mo. 3s. 

Williams’s Art and Science Antici- 
pated. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Chamber’s Gazetteer of Scotland. 
8vo. 23s. 

Gleanings in Natural History, with 
local Recollections. By Edward Jesse, 


Esq. 

“Pints toa Clergyman’s Wife, or Fe- 
male Parochial Duties practically illus- 
trated. 12mo. 4s. 

A Million of Facts. By Sir R. Phil- 
lips. 8vo. 

Observations on Tithes and Tithe- 
Laws. By the late Sir George Wood, 
Knight. 8vo. Is. 
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Edition of Tennemann. By the Rev. 
Arthur Johnson, M.A. 8vo. 16s. 6d. 
NOVELS AND TALES. 

VYoman's Love. A Novel, in 3 vols. 
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The Water Queen ; or, the Mermaid 
of Loch Lene. By Mr. Coates. 3 vols, 
18s. 

Frederick Wilding; or, the Ways of 
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My Old Portfolio, or ‘Tales and 
Sketches. By Henry Glasford Bell. 
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Real Life. Pages from the Portfolio 
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Tales of the Saxons. By Miss Tay- 
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POETRY. 


The Easter Gift, a Religious Offer- 
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oems. By William Cullen Bryant, 
an American Poet. Edited by Washing. 
ton Irving. 9s. 

Francis the First, an Historical Dra- 
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A Treatise on the Authority, Ends, 
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tles to the Romans. 12mo. 7s. 

Evidence of the Truth of the Chris- 
tian Religion. By the Rev. Alexander 
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The Sacred History of the World, 
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dered, in a Series of Letters to a Sen. 
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Events to the Deluge. By Sharon Tur- 
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The Domestic Manners of the Ame- 
ricans. By Frances Trolope. 2 vols. 
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Tour of a German Prince. Vols. 3 
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MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Durine the whole of our reporting days, which have not been few, we do not 
recollect to have received such general, or rather universal, panegyrical accounts, 
as those now before us, of the excellence of the winter and present season— 
weather most delightful for all agricultural operations. The spring seeds adyan- 
tageously put into the soil, and great breadths of plant above ground throughout 
the country. In course there must exist some adverse exceptions, the result of 

uliar circumstances, which we shall note in their place. We must also ac- 
mowledge, that we do not entirely agree with our correspondents as to the 
benefits of a mild, moist, and foggy winter season, with perpetual chopping and 
changing of the wind, which has had a morbid effect on the human constitution in 
many parts, and which has encouraged a premature and rank vegetation of the 
wheat crop, detracting, it is to be apprehended, too much from the seminal virtues 
of the root. A crop, superabundant in straw, is seldom equally so in corn. If the 
greatest breadths of wheat, both autumnal, and in the north, and some parts of 
the north-west, of spring wheat, ever sown in Britain, can command plenty, it 
is probable the next harvest will produce it. ‘To say a word or two on that con- 
venient professional humbug, cholera morbus, our ancient acquaintance, we have 
not had a single case from the country, though plenty of other atmospheric dis- 
eases from different counties—sore throats, coughs, intermittents. Indigenous 
cholera has been immemorially periodical in this country, never contagious, but, as 
the doctors style it, spordatic, or locally infectious; generally of atmospheric 
origin, but too often produced by starvation and neglect. 
he wheats, clovers, and grasses, natural and artificial, are all universally for. 
ward, promising very early spring food for all kinds of stock. It is said, however, 
that the mild white frosts, which have prevailed Comet part of the last and 
resent month, have in some degree checked, beneficially, an over luxuriance. 
he winter tares, though yet te appearance a full crop, are said to have expe- 
rienced some change of colour from these frosts, an effect which we have not 
witnessed. No doubt, however, but their retarding fruit vegetation will prove a 
step towards the security of that crop; for it was said a week or two since, in 
some of the earliest districts, that the bud had not then made its appearance. But 
the most important effect of those frosts, when accompanied by dry weather, has 
been experienced in the heavy clay lands, eget them loose and pliable, and 
fit for the even early reception of the spring seed, which, without such aid, 
must lave proved disadvantageously late. Indeed, the Iand has turned up well 
for all the crops; little or no extra expense of culture has been incurred, and 
many farmers boast they have scarcely lost a day throughout the season. 

As to unfavourable exceptions, the most remarkable were those which we heard 
of from Oxfordshire and Beds, where they had previously been congratulating 
themselves on the best lenten season within memory. In the first they had a 
heavy rain of twenty-four hours’ continuance, about the middle of the present 
month, which consequently put a stop to all immediate culture of the heavy 
lands, until the only remedy of frost or dreught should present. Nearly at the 
same period, in Beds, they had the heaviest fall of rain and snow, continuing 
through a similar period, which had been experienced throughout the winter, 
producing the greatest floods in both districts, and laying their meadows and low 

ounds completely under water. We cannot help noticing again, that which old 
Marshall would have styled a difference of elimature. We really have not been 
overdone with that dry weather in Middlesex, which has been so much vaunted 
in other districts. We had constant fogs until the first March breezes, at no 
rate early, dispelled them ; and those fogs appeared to be the substitutes for rain, 
and generally convertible into rain. As to that article above price, Marcu pust, 
its first appearance in any great quantity seems to have been on the 24th, desert- 
ing us, within two days, with no very satisfactory promise of return. 

After all these objections, however, which we have been compelled to urge, the 
present spring seed season, conclude whenever it may, will, taken all in all, be 
among the earliest on record. As to the mode in which it has been conducted ; 
that probably has been the best within the farmer’s power, considering the de- 
pressed situation of too many of that class; though there are some, even many, 
who, by their own shewing, are successful. We have lately been agreeably 
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surprised by very flattering accounts of farming, from Cornwall, whence we least 
expected such, as a county, in our opinion, too far divided from the best agricul. 
tural instructions and examples. We have been far less agreeably surprised by 
accounts from a very different and nearer quarter, of the stock of weeds, living, 
increasing, and multiplying in the land. Though the letters be before us, we ar_ 
actually ashamed to repeat the contents. One friend, from whom we expected better 
things (we trust he will excuse us), writes with much gravity, that his only reason 
for drilling is to save two or three shillings per acre in seed. ‘That being all, he had 
better stick to his broadcast. It is said now, that farmers, desperate and hopeless, 
manage their concerns on the spur of immediate exigency, wisely leaving the fu. 
ture to shift for itself. In pursuance, their favourite crop is wheat; which they 
cast upon any tilts affording the best prospect of a crop. 

The barley and potatoe lands, yet unfinished, are in a course of operation, and 
the red and white turnip soils are in a very forward state. The old story on 
Rooks, is again current in the woodlands. It is said, they are doing great da. 
mage to the early sown barley which is above ground, there having been no 
frosts, during several seasons to reduce their numbers; and there seems to be no 
other remedy than a gunner in every exposed field. In truth, there are men 
were out of employ. We have heard from several quarters of the gout in wheat, 
which some persons lately have styled a new disease. It is, nevertheless, much 
older than ourselves, and generally appears in rank overgrown wheats, the gouty 
. with their broad leaves and large stem more resembling oats than wheat. 

he ancient practice of eating down too luxuriant wheat, to the very last blade, by 
folding sheep, has been frequently recurred to, during the present season. We 
have often Enown both heavy cattle and sheep employed in this business: an ex- 
ample which we never dared to follow. 

As usual, in one quarter, turnips have continued useful to the last. in others they 
have been rather expeditious in hastening to the seed stem. Sheep and cat. 
tle food is universally plentiful, with no probability of its being otherwise during 
the present spring. Generally, graziers —— that turnip feeding has not been 
remunerative through the late season, from the early iuxuriance of the plant occa- 
sioning too great exhaustion of the root. Wool is said again to have become a 
drug. Of hops, we know nothing at present. Clover and sainfoin seed are scarce 
and dear; the case of several other seeds. I mport then must be the farmer's re. 
source. As to live stock, fat or store, at our fairs and markets, an abundant plenty 
continues the order of the day. ‘The rot in sheep seems flitting out of recollec- 
tion ; and this year’s lambing season, on the whole, has been successful. Never- 
theless, many, both ewes and lambs, have been lost through the severity or insa- 
lubrity of the season, and the too well known want of care in British flock masters: 
many heifers have slipped their calves. 

A new and additionally horrible trait has lately come abroad, on the subject of 
IncenpD1anisM. The women, in several instances, in the western counties, have 

roved the instigators of their husbands, to this most detestable act ! and in various 
instances, have been strongly suspected of actual perpetration. An inhabitant of 
Berks, or Beds, cannot retire to rest without the awful dread of having his whole 
property, wg! and animals, exposed to the risk of being consumed by fire, before 
the morning's dawn. The least pretence of dissatisfaction. just of otherwise, is now 
sufficient—comply, or we fire your premises. We charge the whole of this na- 
tional disgrace, as we ever did, on the apathy and lukewarmness of the magis- 
tracy. 

Smithfield.—Beef, 3s. 2d. to 4s.—Mutton, 4s. to 4s. 10d.—Veal, 4s. 6d. to 
5s. 4d.—Pork, 4s. 4d. to 5s. 2d. best dairy, 5s. 8d.—Rough fat, 2s. 8d. 


Corn Exchange.—Wheat, 46s. to 74s.—Barley, 24s. to 38s.—Oats, 15s. to 27s. 
The London, 4\b. loaf, 10d.—Hay, 55s. to 86s.—Clover ditto, 65s. to 115s.— 
Straw 28s. 30s. to 40s. 
Coal Exchange —Coals, in the Pool, per ton, 14s. to 22s. 6d. 
Middlesex, March 26th, 
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